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ALTER W. Heap, whose notable 

career is referred to by the 
Editor on page 27, has interests other 
than business. He is as much concerned 
with the development of boys as of 
This interest in youth may be 
due in part to the fact that he served for 
several years as a country school teacher, 
and later as principal of the public 
schools in DeKalb, Missouri. It was in 
DeKalb that he turned from educator to 
banker. He became a member of the 
Executive Board of the National Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts in 1919. In 1926 he was 
elected president—and still is. 


@ @ Dr. E. E. Free is a versatile spe- 
cialist, if we are permitted to coin a 
phrase. He is head of the E. E. Free 
Laboratories in New York, a chemist, a 
consulting engineer in industrial mat- 
ters, a member of the National Research 
Council. In addition he is in charge of 
courses in science at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce. His long 
association with the aluminum industry, 
and his previous article on the great 
aluminum power project on the Saguenay 
River (October, 1926), made him our 
obvious choice as the one to prepare an 
aluminum research article for this issue. 
Dr. Free is a Cornell and Johns Hopkins 
graduate. 


@ e¢ Hersert H. Hisscuer, in his article 
concerning Pacific shipping, writes of a 
subject close to his heart. “One of my 
earliest recollections,” he tells us, “is of 
being towed home from the steamship 
docks of Seattle by a big brass-buttoned 
policeman. I was only five, but the sea- 
going instinct was there. Although I 
have since covered 150,000 miles in the 
Pacific Ocean, and have been to practi- 
cally every country around its shores, I 
still have a thirst for travel.” 


@ © Dr. Ricwarp T. Ety is the dean of 
American economists. Educated here and 
abroad, he has held important professor- 
ships in various universities, having been 
at one time head of the department of 
political economy at Johns Hopkins and 
later professor of political economy at 
the University of Wisconsin. He was 
founder, in 1904, and since then the di- 
rector of the American Bureau for In- 
dustrial Research; he was a founder of 
the American Economic Association and 
first president of the American Associ- 
ation for Labor Legislation. Dr. Ely is 
also the founder and director of the In- 
stitute for Research in Land Economics 
and Public Utilities now under the aus- 
pices of Northwestern University. His 
article, “Hard Times and a Way Out,” 
which we print in this issue, is ampli- 
fied in a book coming from the Macmil- 
lan publishing house. 


@ @ Mr. Srwonps, Dr. Linpsay, and 
GENERAL SHERRILL, whose contributions 
round out this issue, are already well 
known to the reader. Dr. Pupin is intro- 
duced in an article preceding his own. 
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alon roadway. HAT’S 


g Ps 
THE DEBONAIR DIAMOND. 
Now ... peer through smoke... 
of belching guns... a tight-lipped 
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. pouring hot lead . into 4 
form . . . slumped-across a chair . 

another victim... twitches... 
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The first complete account of the shooting of 
New York’s Gangster Sheik is told by Gerald 
Dudley McLean in the March 
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Interpreting American Life 


|. POPULAR REGARD a few great 
publishing enterprises have ap- 
proached the status of national institu- 
tions. The “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
long held that rank in England, but its 
latest edition is less British and more 
American. The “Dictionary of National 
Biography,” under the editorship of Sir 
Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee, was 
and is Britain’s literary Valhalla. The 
United States, heretofore without such a 
work on continenta! lines, is beginning 
to recognize in The Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography something that is in a 
fair way to interpret the national con- 
sciousness as fully and accurately as the 
works just mentioned have reflected 
British life and spirit. Six volumes of 
the projected twenty are now printed, 
containing 4000 biographies. It is pos- 
sible to form some conception of the plan 
of the undertaking and of the way in 
which it is being carried out. 

Attention was unexpectedly focused on 
the matter by the lamented death of Dr. 
Allen Johnson, the editor-in-chief, as the 
result of an automobile accident on 
January 18. Dr. Johnson had been the 
guiding hand in the enterprise from the 
beginning, in 1926. The American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, under whose 
auspices the Dictionary is published, 
meeting shortly after Dr. Johnson’s 
death, adopted a resolution in his mem- 
ory. After reciting some of the editor’s 
qualifications for his task, including “a 
well-furnished and cultivated mind, 
large knowledge of American history and 
biography, experience, ripe judgment, 
literary taste,” the resolution speaks of 
Dr. Johnson’s determination to maintain 
the highest standards of “accuracy, 
truthfulness, and just portraiture” and 
continues: “The praises which, from all 
quarters, have been bestowed upon the 
five volumes thus far published show 
how well his ambitions for the dictionary 
have been realized. His conduct of it 
has fairly surpassed the expectations of 
those who chose him to its charge. With 
all the scholarship he brought to it from 
the academic world in which his life had 
hitherto been spent, he brought also a 
broad appreciation, not usual among aca- 
demics, of the forces which have been at 
work in the American world at large and 
of the varied characters, often unknown 
to’ literature, which have made that 
world what it is. 

“Catholicity and discrimination in 
composing the list of names and in the 
selecting of writers for each, and good 
judgment in the apportionment of space 

6 





DR. ALLEN JOHNSON 
His brilliant career as editor of the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography was pre- 
maturely cut short by an automobile 
accident in the streets of Washington. 


marked his work from the beginning. 
He resisted with firmness all pressure 
toward: favoritism, ancestor-worship, or 
bias in such arrangements. He applied 
to the manuscripts of contributions an 
alert and resourceful mind, checking ex- 
cess or conventional eulogy, criticizing 
with severity and skill, insisting on solid 
and accurate workmanship.” 

We are sure that everyone who has 
followed the progress of the work dur- 
ing the past five years will heartily en- 
dorse the Council’s statement. An- 





DR. DUMAS MALONE 


Successor to Dr. Johnson as editor of the 
Dictionary of American Biography. 


nouncement was promptly made by the 
committee of management that Dr. John- 
son’s successor would be Dr. Dumas 
Malone, who for the past two years has 
been associate editor. Dr. Malone, a 
native of Mississippi, has held professor- 
ships of history at Yale and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and is an author of 
promise, his “Public Life of Thomas 
Cooper” having appeared in 1925. He 
has also contributed to the Dictionary. 

The sixth volume had been completed 
before Dr. Johnson’s death and the 
greater part of the manuscript of suc- 
ceeding volumes in the alphabetical ar- 
rangement as far as the letter P had 
been finished. It had been intended to 
bring out the twentieth volume in 1936. 
After that it is expected that a new vol- 
ume will appear every tenth year. The 
lives of more than 15,000 Americans will 
have been put on record. 

Volume 6, now in print, has a charac- 
teristic reminder of Dr. Johnson in the 
form of a scholarly and impartial article 
on Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, the founder 
of Christian Science, with discriminating 
bibliographical notes. A new valuation 
of Benjamin Franklin is offered by Prof. 


- Carl L. Becker, of Cornell University. 


Emerson by Mark Van Doren, President 
Eliot by Ralph Barton Perry, and Jona- 
than Edwards by Prof. Francis Albert 
Christie are other biographies that lend 
distinction to this volume. 

But the Dictionary does more than to 
illuminate historic names already cele- 
brated in books and aarticles. Other 
Americans, although their achievements 
may have heretofore remained unsung, 
have had important careers and the Dic- 
tionary recognizes them. Occasionally 
striking and surprising facts in the lives 
of such men have been brought to light. 
Who would have imagined that the 
founder of the Faber pencil industry in 
America was a German university stu- 
dent of jurisprudence? or that a New 
York shipbuilder, Henry Eckford, should 
have been made chief naval constructor 
for the Turkish Empire? Then there 
was modest “Dan” Fayerweather, in his 
youth a humble Connecticut shoemaker 
and peddler, who later amassed millions 
as a New York leather merchant and 
quietly gave them in his will to more 
than a score of the leading colleges of 
the country, when his business associ- 
ates had never suspected that he knew 
one college from another! There is un- 
limited interest and variety in the shorter 
sketches. They hold their share of com- 
edy and tragedy. 
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Do Your Friends Feel Sorry for Your Wife? 


Like it or not, your friends and neighbors size you ] 

up by what you EARN — judged by your home 

and family. Why not surprise them by making 

good in a big way? Tell them nothing, but on 
the quiet fit yourself for a bigger place! 


wife can suffer when her husband 


ce 


C) vie a woman knows how much a 


fails to ‘‘make the grade’’— 


When she dreads to meet her old school 
friends —when she skimps on her own 
appearance ‘‘so John can make a good 
showing at the office’’—when she can’t 
give her children things as good as the 
other children have, avd they ask her why 
—when she almost wishes she could ‘‘go 
away somewhere and never come back!”’ 


Brave, loyal woman, she would be the 
last to reproach her husband because he 
doesn’t earn as much as other men whose 
wives she is thrown with constantly. 


‘*Money isn’t everything,’’ she tells 
him—yet how she longs for his promotion 
—for that bigger salary that means better 
clothes, greater advantages for the chil- 
dren, a new car, more of the comforts and 
luxuries of life! 


What can you, as an ambitious husband, 
do to help? 


No need to ask your wife to put up a 
brave front—she’s already doing that. 
No use to ask for a “‘raise’’ on the ground 
that you ‘‘need more money’ ’—“‘raises’’ 
aren’t secured that way. No big gain in 
devoting longer hours to your work— 
chances are you are already giving loyal 
and conscientious service— 


Only one thing, then, is left for you to 
do—so important to success that it may 
indeed prove the very turning point in 
your career: you can and should pursue 
specialized business training and thus 
compel those larger opportunities that 
quickly lead to bigger income, real success! 


But let’s get down to cases—so that you 
may see exactly what we mean— 


Assistant Superintendent Made 
Production Manager 


Out on the Pacific coast lived a factory 
man, 30 years of age—assistant superin- 
tendent of a growing industrial plant. 





Determined to save the years so many of 
his friends were wasting, he enrolled with 
LaSalle for home-study training in Modern 
Foremanship—and shortly after his enroll- 
ment he got together an informal class, 
made up of factory executives, for discussion 
and study. His general manager learned of 
this and stepped him up to production man- 
ager with a salary-increase of 125 per cent. 


What would a 125 per cent increase in 
salary mean to your wife? 


Salesman Becomes Sales 
Manager 


In a middle western city lived a salesman, 
50 years of age. For 35 years he had sold— 
and sold successfully. Indeed, on nearly 
every sales force with which he had been 
connected he had been at or near the top 
of the list in point of sales—du/ he had 
never been able to sell himself as a sales 
manager or executive. He was earning be- 
tween five and six thousand dollars a year. 


Within 18 months after his enrollment in 
Modern Salesmanship, he stepped into the 
position of president and general sales man- 
ager—at a salary of $15,000 a year. 


What do you suppose that increase meant 
to his wife? 


Salary Increased More 
Than 500% 


A railroad clerk in New Jersey decided 
—like Jack London before him—that the 
only way out of a pit was “p/ 


Training in Traffic Management led to 
a better job—then further training in Busi- 
ness Management helped him make good 
as sales manager—with a resultant salary 
500 per cent larger than when he started 
training. Now he operates his own success- 
ful manufacturing concern. 


Would it not mean much to your wife and 
family if you could increase your income 
even 50 or 100 per cent—or could acquire and 
manage a successful business of your own? 





These Cases Not Exceptional 


And so we could go on, with case after 
case — yes, thousands of them—and every 
man could tell of a salary-increase better 
than 100 per cent which he directly credits 
to LaSalle home-study business training— 

Are you, then, so different from these 
thousands of other men who—faced with 
the problem, how to make more money— 
recognized their need and got the necessary 
training? Have you less ambition? Do you 
lack the will power or the stamina to “‘see 
it through?” 


Send for Free Book 


Below this text there’s a coupon—just 
such a coupon as thousands of other men 
used in their successful start toward greater 
earning power. 

This coupon, filledin, clipped and mailed, 
will bring you an interesting booklet de- 
scriptive of LaSalle training in the field of 
your choice, together with a copy of that 
most inspiring book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One.’’ ‘‘Get this book,’’ said a 
prominent Chicago executive, ‘‘even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it.’’ LaSalle will 
send it to you free. 

You hope for success. Are you willing to 
do your part by finding out about the train- 
ing available? Measure your will to succeed 
by what you do with this coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S 


Tell us which of the following courses of the 
new home-study training interests you most. 


Law—LL.B. Deégree. 


Business Management: Managerial, 


LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


Dept. 367-R 


INSTITUTION 


ee oe ae = Find Yourself Through LaSalle! a. as as == = 
LASALLE EXTENSION beatae! verb 





hicago 





Sales and Department Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. 

Modern Foremanship. 

Industrial Management. 

Personnel Management. 

Traffic Managemeat: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 
Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 
Railway Station Management. 


Commercial Law. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

Modern Business Correspondence. 

Credit and Collection Correspondence. 

Business English. 

Stenography—Stenotypy: Training in 

selected business colleges in the new ma- 

chine shorthand. 

Commercial Spanish. 

Effective Speaking. 

Railway Accounting. 

Paper Sal ’s Trai ¢ 





NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write usa brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 


gladly advise you without obligating you. 





G 


_ I would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 


(State subject in which you are interested) 


Please send me your bvok on the train- 
ing indicated, outline of the new LaSalle 
plan, and a copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’”’—all entirely free. 
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J.M.CLAPP H.H. NUGENT 





E. A. KANE 


Now-train yourself 
to speak and write 


Public Speeches—Magazine Ar- 

ticles—Business Letters—After- 

Dinner Talks—Social Conversa- 

tion—Committee Work—Per- 

sonal Letters—Society Meetings 

—Negotiations—I nterviews— 
Reports 





OHN MANTLE CLAPP, 

Edwin A. Kane and 
Homer Heath Nugent have 
trained thousands of men 
and women to express them- 
selves more. effectively 
whether in speech or writ- 
ing. In addition to their 
work as members of the 
faculties of leading col- 
leges they have carried on 
special training course for 
executives of some of the 
largest business institu- 
tions in the country. Many 
individuals whose respon- 
sibilities require that they 
speak and write with more 
than ordinary ability and 
skill have paid them large 
fees for private coaching. 
Now the unique methods 
which have proved so re- 
markably_ successful in 
their courses are available 
for your use at nominal cost. 


In two large volumes of 
1202 pages, “HOW TO TALK” and 


“HOW TO 
WRITE,” they offer you an absolutely new and remark- 
ably simple training method which shows you how to 
recognize and overcome the special difficulties that face 


you in any situation. From the ‘very first page that 
you read you will get ideas that you can put to use at 
once. You can apply these ideas in any writing or 
talking that you have to do, from the simplest personal 
note to the most important public speech. No formal 
course of study is required; all that is necessary is to 
apply the suggestions of the books to the situations you 
meet from day to day. A steady development of your 
powers of expression will follow as a matter of course. 


Nearly tventy thousand men and women have already 
accepted the ‘‘guaranteed-satisfaction offer’’ outlined 
below. Let us send you, too, a set so you can see for 
yourself how helpful these books will be to you. 


“They are indispensably valuable for any person, 
who has talking or writing to do, to have on hie 
desk for consultation and guidance.’”’ H. B. Wilson, 
National Director, American Junior Red Cross. 
“Very well written, sound in materials and methods 
. . should prove particularly helpful to mature 
students working alone.’’? George Philip Krapp, 
Professor of English and Comparative Literature, 
Columbia University. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


You can order these volumes with the privilege of 
examination before purchase. Your payment of ten 
dollars is not due until five days after the books have 
been delivered; you may return them within that period 
if you find them in any way unsatisfactory. Simply fill 
in and mail the approval order form below; the books 
will be shipped you at once, delivery charges prepaid. 


(fill in, tear out. and¥mail) 
FPP ee we ee ee ee ee 





§ ' 
a ON-APPROVAL ORDER FORM =; 
a | 
g THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY ‘ 
g Dept. M-429, 15 E. 26th St., New York P| 
& Send me your two-volume set, “How to Talk” & 
g and “‘How to Write,” price $10. | 
& Check here if you wish to use our month'y @ 
§ Payment plan and remit $2.60 a month for four @ 
g months, a 
f ~~. f a 
elt OS Se Sa iy eas =o ee EN a 
; Miss | 
: ME Sd Unies Rest Siig on ob sch b00s bhbnee 605 o08 : 
& 
‘ ee Rae ee Beate ee siys Kock : 
: Check below if you wish only one volume: a 
a@ ClHew to Talk, OC How te Write, & 
2 price $5.00 price $5.00 i 
£ t 
SEE Sees een eeeeseeessseenund 
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Other Reference Books 


HIS DEPARTMENT commented at 

some length on the first volume 
of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences at the time of its appearance, one 
year ago. The second and third vol- 
umes, recently issued, enable us to form 
a clearer idea of the range and content 
of this great work. It is planned to 
cover the entire alphabet in ten vol- 
umes, the third of which ends in the 
middle of the letter C. 

Among the important articles in the 
second volume are “American Federa- 
tion of Labor,” by Dr. John. R. Com- 
mons, “Anthropology,” by Dr. Franz 
Boas; “Army,” by Elbridge Colby; and 
“Behaviorism,” by Dr. Horace M. Kallen. 
Broad topics like “Art,” “Aviation,” and 
“Banking” are treated by groups of 
writers, each one of whom deals with 
some particular phase or subdivision of 
the rubric. Of course controverted 
themes are by no means absent from a 
work of such scope. “Birth Control,” 
“Blacklist,” and “Boycott” are instances. 

In the third volume two of the head- 
ings instantly suggest Wall Street— 
“Brokers’ Loans” and “Bucket Shops.” 
A scholarly treatment of “Capitalism” is 
contributed by Werner Sombart, while 
Professor Fetter of Princeton discusses 
“Capital” in a briefer but equally well- 
considered article. One of the outstand- 
ing features of this volume is the effec- 
tive massing of material under the head- 
ing “Child.” Here are 58 pages divided 
into thirteen articles contributed by as 
many writers, each one of whom is a 
recognized expert in his or her field. 
The bibliographical notes for these 
articles occupy three and one-half pages 
in fine print. At the present moment it 
would probably not be possible to find 
in the English language a more satisfac- 
tory treatment of the general subject of 
child welfare than is here presented. 
This third volume is also noteworthy for 
its comprehensive article on “City,” by 
Prof. William B. Munro, and “City and 
Town Planning,” by Thomas Adams. 

Some unevenness is sure to appear in 
the product of 400 specialists in various 
departments of knowledge. Yet we be- 
lieve it will be generally admitted that 
the editors, Dr. E. R. A. Seligman and 
Dr. Alvin Johnson, have thus far suc- 
ceeded in holding the ship closely to the 
course originally charted. The impres- 
sion made upon the reader is likely to 
be an overwhelming sense of the vast- 
ness and variety of what is offered. So 
all-embracing is the sweep of the so- 
called social sciences in our time that 
this encyclopedia almost competes with 
the “Britannica” in scope. The editors 
are not afraid to take the phrase “Social 
Sciences” in a broad sense. 

The fact that the “Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography” contains no articles on 
living persons leaves a large and impor- 
tant field to be cultivated by other pub- 
lications. “Who’s Who in America,” ex- 
cellent and authoritative as it is, can at- 


tempt no more than to skeletonize the 
lives of living Americans. The demand 
for fuller information is now met very 
satisfactorily by The National Cyclo. 
pedia of American Biography in a series 
of “current volumes,” of which the third, 
or C, has recently appeared. 

Even a hasty inspection of this work 
leaves one with an impression that in its 
pages the American man of affairs is 
coming to his own. Professional engi- 
neers and inventors, who have not in the 
past figured very largely in reference 
books, are here given an exceptionally 
full representation. This is perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of Volume C. 
Authors, university professors, lawyers, 
doctors and clergymen appear in about 
equal numerical proportions. President 
Hoover and his Cabinet, as well as the 
members of the Law Enforcement Com- 
mission and of other important govern- 
ment boards, take their places in the 
gallery. The newly appointed Secretary 
of Labor, William N. Doak, and Gates 
W. McGarragh, president of the Bank 
for International Settlements at Basle, 
Switzerland, are among those present. 
The portrait illustrations are of good 
quality and numerous. 


World Peace and 
Internationalism 


{jem OF THE season’s books, rep- 
resenting separate and distinct 
ways of approach to the question of 
world peace, may help to enlighten us 
as to recent trends of thought on the 
subject, at home and abroad. It is not 
without significance that each of the 
three volumes is dedicated to M. Briand. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler’s 
various essays and addresses on peace 
and its making are brought together in 
The Path to Peace. Dr. Butler’s twenty- 
years’ connection with the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace and his 
frequent and continued contacts with 
Europe before and since the World War 
give added weight to his observations. 
He would have had America join the 
League of Nations, with reservations, 
and he regrets that the nation has now 
become “a dangerous derelict adrift on 
the high seas of international intercourse, 
and lying straight across the path of 
every ship that sails laden with the pre- 
cious cargo of international friendship 
and concord.” But even remaining out 
of the League we are committed to the 
Pact of Paris and the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy. 
Dr. Butler will not let us forget our ob- 
ligations on that score. He for one is an 
American who takes the Kellogg Pact 
seriously, whatever our zealous arma- 
ment advocates may have up their 
sleeves. This volume carries the full 
text (English and German) of Dr. But- 
ler’s address before the Reichstag in 
Berlin, as well as the Cobden Lecture 
in London. 
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TO MEET OPPORTUNITY 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


OF ihe, 


is greater today than ever 
before; changes are more 
frequent. Increased capacity 
to assume responsibility is 
sought, whether it be in 
the lowliest office job or a 
high diplomatic mission. %2 
This quickening is felt 
throughout our educational 
system. Increased attend- 
ance in schools and col- 
leges is crowding our class- 
rooms; the enrollment for 
home study courses is rap- 
idly leaping ahead. x An 
era of educational expansion 
seems to be beginning. Uni- 
versities everywhere are 
extending their facilities to 
meet the demand for prac- 
tical, as well as for purely 
cultural education. % Each 
person must choose how 
best to prepare himself. sg 
Whether he seeks education 
for larger earning capacity, 
or for greater service, or for 
the real pleasure that comes 
with wider culture, there are 
home study courses that will 


‘make the attainment easier. 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 

Composition 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Drawing and Painting 
Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
European History 

Fire Insurance 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 


Harmony 

High School Courses 

History 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 

Languages 

Latin 

Library Service 

Literature 

Magazine Article Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 

Physics 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World Literature 

Zoology, etc., etc. 














IL. this country, we 
are in the midst of an adult edu- 
cational movement. Home study 
courses are being taken by about 
1% million people which is nearly 
twice the total number of students 
in our universities, colleges and 
professional schools. University 
home study courses are especially 
important in this movement be- 
cause they offer careful guidance 
under experienced educators. % 
Columbia courses have been pre- 
pared to meet the special require- 
ments of study at home. They are 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted 
to the students’ individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally 
taught by a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff. 9g In writing, 
mention subjects which interest 
you, even if they are not listed, as 
new courses are added from time 
to time. 98 Our Home Study Depart- 
ment offers also complete high 
school and college preparatory 
training through courses covering 
four years of high school study. 
We shall be glad to send our 
special high school bulletin to those 


who request it. 








CoLumBIA UNIversITY, University Extension— Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


R.R, 3-31 





Name. 


Occupation 





Street and Number. 





City and County 


State. 
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WOW 


you cant WRITE? 


“T have en- 
joyed the 
course very 
much indeed 
and wish to re- 
port that I 
just sold a fea- 
ture article for $40.00 to the 
Hearst Newspapers’ Sunday Sup- 
plement—the American Weekly 
Magazine.” Mrs. Cherry Bomer 
Smith, 2315 Cherry St., Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 





“You may 
be interested 
to know that 
since enrolling 
with the N. I. 
A.A ee 
written several 
articles for health publications 
that have been accepted and 
printed. I am now engaged in the 
preparation of some articles on 
church music and on_ business. 
Again I want to assure you that 
I am well satisfied that I decided 
to learn to write by your copy-desk 
method.” Arthur S. Pettit, 36834 
ow Burlington Ave., Los Angeles, 

al. 





“My first big 
thrill came 
last month. 
An accept- 
ance slip! The 
check that fol- 
lowed was not 
large, but I got a real kick out of it 
just the same, for it proved that I 
can write printable stuff.”- L. A. 
Emerton, Jackson Street, Hane 
over, Pa. 





Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attemptea even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come some time when you will 
awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
times, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gather- 
ing material about which to write—develops their talent, 
their insight, their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 5 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing 
—the training that has produced so many successful 
authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New 

York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. Under 
such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in you the power to 
make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little 
thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, ete.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


or eT TPT rTreee Peete EE DL Dees | 


Newspaper Institute of America 


1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writina Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit as promised, in Review of Reviews— 


Nh ioe ind ae ee eink i gtess 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 
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3 
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A somewhat journalistic record of 
what has been done since the Armistice 
to insure world peace is to be found in 
Florence Guertin Tuttle’s Alternatives to 
War. Like Dr. Butler, Mrs. Tuttle has 
been at Geneva and has talked with 
European statesmen. She, too, has had 
opportunities to hear expressions of 
opinion from many recognized leaders. 
In writing the book the author has had 
especially in mind a potential audience 
of American women, whose power in 
forming a public opinion for international 
peace she is not inclined to underesti- 
mate. 

For detailed information about the 
technique of modern internationalism 
the best book for reference (in English) 
is International Understanding, by Prof. 
John Eugene Harley. of the University 
of Southern California. This gives full 
data concerning “agencies educating for 
a new world,” official and _ unofficial. 
These include all forms of boards, com- 
mittees, councils, institutes, schools, en- 
dowments and foundations. Taken in the 
aggregate, these organizations represent 
an important section of the enlightened 
opinion in each of the world’s most pro- 
gressive countries. 

As an aid to finding how all this ma- 
chinery works in furthering international 
peace aims we know of nothing better 
than the annual Survey of International 
Affairs, by Arnold J. Toynbee, assisted 
by V. M. Boulter. We have commented 
on earlier issues of this valuable series, 
which is published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (the current volume covers 
the year 1929). Events of outstanding 
importance are selected for exposition 
and the result of concentrating attention 
on them is to add the qualities of terse- 
ness and coherence to what might other- 
wise become a rambling and more or 
less prolix record of happenings. A 
volume of Documents on International 
Affairs, 1929, edited by John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett, accompanies and supplements 
Professor Toynbee’s “Survey.” 


The Prohibition Battle 


UTHORS OF BOOKS for and against 

prohibition can and do find 
support for both sides of the controversy 
in the facts of record. Anyone inclined 
to question this assertion is referred to 
the Wickersham Report. But some read- 
ers may not be satisfied merely with 
having a position sustained or upset. 
They may cherish a naive desire to 
know the whole truth, irrespective of 
anybody’s “case” pro or con. The Dry 
Decade, by Charles Merz, is an ambitious 
attempt to tell the story of prohibition 
impartially—neither to extenuate wrongs 
nor to set down anything in malice. 
Naturally the book will please neither 
the extreme dry nor the extreme wet. 
It explodes the wet claims that national 
prohibition was enacted without warning, 
that pre-war state prohibition did not 


| have popular sanction, that the “woman 


vote” was largely responsible for both 
state and national prohibition. 
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These books form an avenue of 


Kudless Pleasure 


that leads to SUCCESS and HAPPINESS 


T needed the genius of America’s greatest 
I educator to crystallize into one compact 
library the pure gold of the world’s literature. 
From the countless volumes, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, 40 years President of Harvard, selected 
the true masterpieces, the books that form 
an avenue that leads to lasting pleasure. 


Already, millions have been entertained 
and helped by this most famous of libraries. 


ee 


Now millions more will ‘find added plea- 
sure. For Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
is now available in a new edition, de luxe in 
every detail, beautiful beyond description, 
yet costing no more than the previous less 
pretentious sets. 


Ufo 
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Don’t put off sending for this free booklet 
which tells all about the new Home Library 
edition, and gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of 
reading. It will be sent you promptly, with- 
out obligation, when you 
send in this coupon. 


P. F. Cottier & Son Dist. Corp. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about 
the new Home Library edition of Dr. Eliot's Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and 
contains Dr. Eliot’s own statement of how he came 
to select the greatest library of all time. 9019 HI 
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DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
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NEIGHBOR 


once meant “a near-by farmer.” 


“Neighbor” is one of those interesting words that 
carry us back to Anglo - Saxon days. In Anglo- 
Saxon neah meant “nigh,” “near,” and gebur 
meant “dweller,” “farmer.” These two words were 
combined into neahgebur, meaning, literally, “a 
near-by farmer.” The word appears in medieval 
English in the form neighebour and in modern 

lish as neighbor. Its meaning, changing with the 
evolution of civilization, no longer applies particu- 
larly to neighboring farmers, but refers to persons 
living near each ouher in apartment house suites or 
suburban cottages as well as to those on near-by 
farms. Even nations in the modern world are call 

“neighbors” —an interesting development of a word 

that means literally “near-by farmers.” 

This is but one of the many thousands of fasci- 
nating stories about the origins of English words 
which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
The “Supreme Authority” 


A collection of these stories is presented in a hand- 
some, illustrated booklet which we will gladly send 
you free on request. 


Word histories not only make fascinating stories 
to read, but offer the background understanding that 
is essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 

“Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language—origin, meaning, 
spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. The 
2,700 pages of this great single volume are equiv- 
alent in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia 
and its encyclopedic information makes it a depend- 
able question-answerer on all subjects. 


The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools, and 
business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
Webster, and convincing testimony that it is the 
**Supreme Authority.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
big Mass. 


24 Broadway 


See It At 
Your Bookstore 
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On the other hand, Mr. Merz calls the 
drys to account for their assumption that 
even before the war there was national 
and not merely sectional support for 
prohibition. He also shows that state 
prohibition was carried by small votes, 
and, what is more important in connec- 
tion with the Eighteenth Amendment, 
that a large part of the state legislation 
was something very different from “bone- 
dry” prohibition. Not more than 13 
states, before the war, anticipated, on a 
state-wide basis, the exactions of the 
Volstead law—rather more than one- 
third of the country’s area, with a popu- 
lation of 14 per cent. of the country’s 
population. While we are on this subject 
—and indications are that we shall be 
on it for some time to come—it is just 
as well to be sure of our facts. 


The Movies’ Own Drama 


\ ive MOTION picture has had a 
short life but a merry one; vary- 
ing from the cheapest drivel to really 
high art. Its story is told in detail by 
Paul Rothat, whose Film Till Now is 
an invaluable contribution to modern 
dramatic literature. 

By 1911 great feature spectacles were 
appearing in Europe; and in answer to 
these came the American “Birth of a 
Nation.” The war checked European 
production for five years, and established 
Hollywood commercial supremacy in the 
markets of the world. This has been 
maintained to date. 

From 1919 till 1925, Germany held the 
artistic leadership. Then Hollywood 
bought up her better actors and direc- 
tors. The German “Cabinet of Doctor 
Caligari”—a psychological, expressionis- 
tic picture in which the audience par- 
takes of a madman’s imaginings—had 
proved a cinema high point. Later the 
Soviet propaganda pictures attained 
great heights. 

Strong on film theory as well as prac- 
tice, Mr. Rotha portrays an international 
“movie” knowledge of encyclopedic 
scope. His book is beautifully and all- 
inclusively illustrated. 


Lincoln and His Times 


ORE AND MORE clearly and 

emphatically the newer Lin- 
coln biographies are bringing out the 
statesman’s long apprenticeship in poli- 
tics—in the game itself as it was played 
in Illinois from 1830 to 1860. Lincoln 
the Politician, by Don C. Seitz, is a 
sympathetic treatment from this view- 
point and it offers no apologies to mug- 
wumps or other Americans who persist 
in looking upon politics as a “dirty busi- 
ness.” Mr. Seitz justifies his position in 
these words, which we believe not a few 
admirers of Lincoln would make their 
own: 

“I would have Lincoln freed from all 
the sentimentality that has enmeshed 
him, from the embraces of the sob-sisters 
of fiction and those who try to tie him 
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PLAYS 


for amateurs or professionals 


Mostly new, including farces, 
comedies and dramas in one, two 
and three acts, with large or small 
casts. Easily staged. Many have re- 
ceived prizes in national contests. 


bo today for free catalogue. It 
clearly pee accurately describes 
over 500 plays. 

The Penn Publishing Company 
929 Filbert St. Philadelphia 
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4 ewards 
: if you are interested— 


-—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in publicorin everyday 
conversation—to forge ahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto Work Wonders With Words 
now sent free. 

This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
popularity. 

“ae also explains how you can, by a 

easy home study method, As 
come an outstanding eienker and conquet. stage fright} 
timidity and fear. Toread this booklet will prove to be 
an evening wellspent. 

Simply send name and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1043. Chicago, Ilinoic 


AN UNUSUAL VACATION 


David V. Bush's summer resort at Meshoppen, Pa., on the 
banks of the Susquehanna River in the Alleghany Mou: itains 
of Pennsylvania offers you everything you need for a glorious 
vacation. Swimming—boating—hiking—fishing—dancing— 
camp stunts. The Sun Bath in a cleared opening among Pines 
and Hemlocks enables you to get a whole body coat of tan as 
well as health and invigorating vitality. There are cozy 
cottages and the best of foods. Cool, restful nights. No 
mosquitoes. Free Inspirational and Health Lectures. Mod- 
erate rates. A few hours distant from Philadelphia, New York, 
Washington and Buffalo. For further information write— 


DAVID V. BUSH, Dept. SC-0543, Meshoppen, Pa. 
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trained men win high 









besdedbymenwith ega. ing. 
$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
by step. You train at h dur- 
a7 dime, Degree of LL. B. conferred. Saccess- 
in every section of the United States. 

Pe furnish all bok a * includ ing fourteen- a Law Library 
ww cost, spay Se terms. 5S Get our valuable jw Guide’’ rand 
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THE GOLDEN BOOK 


‘ Woe LDN’T you appreciate a magazine that is a standard of literary quality and yet 
iy isn’t “heavy”? A magazine of such variety that it satisfies every taste and mood? 
ad Wouldn’t you value a literary diet that would make you a more attractive person—a 
ub- more knowing person when the conversation turns to writers, books or criticsP The 
nd Golden Book runs the whole gamut of brilliance, from the most talked of moderns 
be to the most inspired masters. In each issue you will find the same supreme and 


a thrilling satisfaction in the authors chosen to bring you the best in FICTION, 
DRAMA, POETRY, ESSAYS, HUMOR and the peak of good reading. 
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DYING AT THE TOP 


‘Few people wear out. Rusting out, dying at the 
top is the reason for most failures,” said the head 
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1 ve., New Tork, N. Y. 
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He is dying at the top.” 
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Are You Ever 
Ashamed of 


Your English? 


0 YOU say “who” when you should say 
“whom’’P Do you say “between you and 





1” instead of “between you and me’’P Do you 
mispronounce common words in your speech 
or use them incorrectly when you write? 

Many a man has been held down ail his 
life because of mistakes in English. 

You do not need to make these mistakes 
any longer. Right at home, in the privacy of 
your own room, you can make up the educa- 
tion you missed in the days when you should 
have been at school. 

The International School of English will 
teach you, just as it has taught thousands 
of other men and women, by a simple new 
method which shows you instinctively which 
word to use and how to use it. 

Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 








INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Division of the 
Sniprantionst Corr 

Box 4699-B, Scranton, Penna. 
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Accountancy Training 


Accountants who know their work 
command responsible positions and 
good incomes. And the need for 
trained accountants is growing. 
About 10,000 Certified Public Ac- 
countants in U. S. and many thou- 
sands more executive accountants. 
Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. We 
train you thoroughly at home in your 
spare time for C. P. A. examinations 
or executive accounting itions. 
a bookkeeping oe ledge es Thi 
ecessary—we prepare you from peroune is 

up. Our training is superv: iFR , 
B. oa, 7 M. NG. ya uslsted BOO EE! 

by staff of C. P. A.s. Low cost—easy terms. Write for valu- 
able free 64-page book describing opportunities in account- 
ing field and telling how you may enter it successfully. 
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to romance and religion, to stand forth 
coldly and clearly in his highest form as 
an American politician of the first rank!” 

So Mr. Seitz brings the great emanci- 
pator down to earth—the deep, rich soil 
of the Illinois prairies. He does make 
him stand out as a politician in a period 
of clever politicians. 

Edgar Lee Masters would hardly con- 
cede Lincoln’s cleverness in politics or 
in any other activity. In his Lincoln 
the Man the rail-splitter’s intellectual 
and moral deficiencies loom larger than 
in any other Lincoln biography, not ex- 
cepting Herndon’s. Mr. Masters, in fact, 
leaves the reader wondering how a man 
with Lincoln’s alleged lack of capacity 
ever got to the Legislature, to say noth- 
ing of the Presidency. If Mr. Masters 
had not tried to prove so much, his book 
might have been more convincing. As 
it is, Lincoln students may profit from it 
in various ways. For one thing, it sum- 
marizes a great deal of the material re- 
lating to Lincoln’s early life that was 
gathered by Senator Beveridge. The legal 
profession will be interested in the ac- 
count of Lincoln’s career as a lawyer. It 
is clearly shown that he accepted—and 
seemed glad to get—small fees for his 
services (Mr. Masters has made that 
charge “stick”), but as to other phases 
of his professional conduct there seems 
to have been little to which the bar of 
today could take exception. 

In the field of American political his- 
tory one of the most striking recent de- 
velopments is the remarkable reversal— 
for it is nothing less—in the appraisal of 
the President who followed Lincoln, An- 
drew Johnson. From the very foot of 
the Presidential line-up Johnson has 
been advanced to a place in public esti- 
mation that he certainly never held in 
his lifetime, whatever may be thought of 
his deserts. Claude G. Bowers, in “The 
Tragic Era,” and the biographers Stryker 
and Winston have helped, each in his 
own way, to bring about this transforma- 
tion. Now comes George Fort Milton, a 
Tennessee newspaper man steeped in po- 
litical history, to advance the colors over 
such areas of No Man’s Land as remain 
unconquered. This he attempts in The 
Age of Hate: Andrew Johnson and the 
Radicals, a work that covers Johnson’s 
public life more completely than either 
of the authors just mentioned. Mr. Mil- 
ton’s treatment is minute and factual 
without becoming dull. Never have we 
read a livelier story of politics. John- 
son emerges as the victim of radical Re- 
publicans in Congress, bitterly attacked 
for following Lincoln’s policies in South- 
ern reconstruction and barely escaping 
impeachment. 


The American 
Indian Today 


» ion SO-CALLED “Reds” whose habi- 
tat is Russia are getting more 
than their share of newspaper space. Let 
us turn for a.moment to that older race 
of red men who should be, even if they 
are not. the peculiar concern of all who 
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A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your own 
home, or while traveling. You will find ia this ¥ 
little book a wealth of information about food ele- 
ments and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


_ \. Effective weight control diets, acid and 

fe +. bland diets, laxative and blood building 

pre \, diets and diets used in the correction 
‘poo of various chronic maladies. 

Le The book is for FREE circulation. Not 

a mail order advertisement. Name 

\\ and address on card will bring it 

@ without cost or obligation. 





Health Extension Bureau 
44 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Michigan 








EMusiC Lessons 


At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 





By M ail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and European teachers, 
ps Me by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
~~ are om a marvel of simplicity and completeness, 
only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
by th the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond om as toresults. Anyone can learn at home, 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested in Piano, Harmony, 
Voices Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
rgan—and we will send — Free Catalog 
with ith details of course you want. Send n 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
576 Siegel-Myere Building Chicago, Illinois 
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DYERTISING 


An advertising org anization now serving 8,000 adver- 
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perience. Prepare for a career in this alluring, high- 
salaried — Write for interesting book 
on advert 


Meyer BothCo- Dept.9A,20th& Michigan,Chicago, It. 





AT LAST!SomethingNew!, 
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Wealth That at One Time Belonged to 


the Government Can Now Be Yours 
Our Nation’s Life Told by 27 Presidents 


From George Washington to Woodrow Wilson, the progress of this nation for 
128 years is here told by 27 Presidents—each one of whom, at the moment he 
wrote, was the best informed man in the United States. The President is required 
by the Constitution to render once each year a report to Congress upon the State 
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_ of the Nation. Besides these 128 chapters of history, this splendid set of books 
an contains all the inaugural addresses and other vitally important anne and 
- papers of the Chief Executives. 


“PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES and STATE PAPERS” 


10 Volumes—Attractively Bound in Cloth 
With a portrait and a brief biography of each President 


You may know—even by heart—Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address. Not so familiar, but equally 
important, is the Lincoln inaugural of the days 


United States, his later decision to kill the Bank 
by withdrawing government deposits. 


e As ) We have Woodrow Wilson’s message to Congress 
= when the Union was breaking apurt, his war mes- demanding currency reform, which resulted in the 
cb sages to Congress, and the other official presi- creation of the Federal Reserve system. We have 
- dential documents of a critical period. They are more than a century of tariff history. 
me here in this set of books. Finally, in the tenth volume, there are those his- 
+4 Here we have, also, Washington’s first and second tory-making addresses and diplomatic notes of 
inaugurals, when the Father of his Country de- Woodrow Wilson that kept us out of war and 
clared that “to be prepared for war is one of the then so firmly led us into war. 
ne most effectual means of preserving peace.” By a_ special publishing arrangement which 
2. Does history repeat itself? We find in these means an immediate clearance, you may have this 
are , ay eis 
aye volumes the words of W ashington admonishing set of ten full-size, beautifully “bound books at a 
log and exhorting all persons ‘to refrain and desist reduction of nearly 50%. And you may make 
Ly from obstructing the operation of the internal sure of this extraordinary value without risking 
- revenue laws. It was not the Eighteenth Amend- acent! Just sign and mail the coupon below—we 
~ ment, but the Whiskey Rebellion, to which he advise you to do so at once as we have but a 
referred. limited number of sets—the books will be sent 
ES We have Andrew Jackson’s classic pronounce- you for 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION. If 
ip ments against the nullification of a federal law by you are pleased, you may make this worthwhile 
the state of North Carolina. We have his veto of investment in small monthly installments. Other- 
is the bill extending the life of the Bank of the wise, return the books at our expense. 
mk A History of the United An Education in Politi- Gems of Literature and 
_ States cal Economy of Oratory 
nail From the Days of Its Early Here it is, including the Here they are. No 
Humble Beginnings to Its very vital things that speeches were more im- 
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LEADING 
THE 
PARADE 


is a habit with 


College Humor 


It couldn’t do otherwise with ‘such out- 
standing humorists as Lillian Day, Corey 
Ford, Jefferson Machamer, Dr. Seuss, Claude 
Binyon or Don Herold. And the cleverest 
wit from the leading colleges gives you 
dozens of laughs on each page! 


CITY WED 

a novel of matrimony among the young so- 

phisticates of New York by Faith Baldwin. 
ALL TIME ALL-AMERICAN TRACK 
TEAM 

by Charles Paddock 


THE COLOR OF CITIES 
by O. O. Melntyre 


THE CURSE OF FOOD. 
by Frank Condon 


CHAMPAGNE 


a rum-running novel by Rufus King 


These are only a few of the high lights that will 
appeer in the April issue of COLLEGE 
HUMOR. 

35c a copy 
$3.00 for one year $5.00 for two years 


(Canadian postage $.50 a year additional; 
foreign postage $1.00) 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS—6 MONTHS FOR $1.00 
College Humor, 
1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
I'd like to take advantage of your special six- 
months offer. Please start my subscription with 
aS eh AR snips issue. Enclosed is $1.00. | 


am a new subscriber. 
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call themselves Americans. Robert Gess- 
ner’s Massacre: a Survey of Today’s 
American Indian will be a revelation to 
many, but to our shame it must be ad- 
mitted that some of us have known in a 
general way the conditions here de- 
scribed so long that they have ceased to 
be news. These disclosures of the white 
man’s ill-treatment of the Indian do not 
shock us as they should. There is need 
of a new crusade for humanity in our 
dealings with the “first Americans,” and 
Mr. Gessner, with his first-hand knowl- 
edge of the modern Indian’s life, is the 
man to lead it. 


New Books Mentioned 
in This Department 


DicTionaRyY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, 
edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas Ma- 
lone. Volume VI, Echols-Fraser. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 604 pp. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, 
Volumes II and III, edited by Edwin R. A. 
Seligman. Macmillan Co. $7.50 per vol. 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN 
BrocraPuy. Volume C. James T. White 
& Company. 544 pp. 


A ConsPectus oF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, 
compiled by George Derby. James T. 
White & Company. 752 pp. 


THe PatH To Peace: Essays AND AD- 
DRESSES ON Peace AND Its Makinc, by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 320 pp. $2.50. 


ALTERNATIVES TO War, by Florence 
Guettin Tuttle. Harper & Brothers. 271 


pp. 3. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING: AGEN- 
cles EpucaTING For A New Wor tp, by 
John Eugene Harley. Calif: Stanford 
University Press. 604 pp. $7.50. 


Survey OF INTERNATIONAL AFFaIrRs, 1929, 
by Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford University 
Press. 545 pp. $7. 


DocuMENTs OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
1929, edited by John W. Wheeler-Ben- 
nett. Oxford University Press. 349 pp. $5. 


Tue Dry Decape, by Charles Merz. 
Doubleday, Doran Co. 343 pp. $3. 


Tue Firm Titt Now, by Paul Rotha. 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 362 
pp. Hil. $3.50. 


LINcOoLN THE Po iTiciAN: How THE 
RalL-SPLITTER AND FLATBOATMAN PLAYED 
THE GREAT AMERICAN GAME, by Don C. 
Seitz. Coward-McCann, Inc. 487 pp. 
Ill. $4. 


LINCOLN: THE Man, by Edward Lee 
Masters. Dodd, Mead & Company. 520 


pp. Ill. $5. 


Tue Ace or Hate: ANDREW JOHNSON 
AND THE Rapicats, by George Fort Milton. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 787 pp. Ill. $5. 


Massacre: A Survey OF TopAy’s AMER- 
IcaNn Inpran, by Robert Gessner. Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith. 418 pp. IIL. $3. 
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One of the most distinguished schools in America pre- 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Business. 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excel- 
lence. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box F 


(Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


NORTHWESTERN neve Acsdemy 


Enrolment 195. Nine vacancies in second year, thirty in 

first year high school classes. Satisfactory evidence of 

good moral character and scholastic ability required. 
Col. R. P. Davidson, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 








FREE CATALOGS, Camps or Schools in U. S&S 
Want for Girls or poets State Chartered 
Free Bureau. Advice on all. Give details, 
AMERICAN CAMPS ASSOCIATION 
{210 Times Bldg., N. Y. G. 


INFORMATION 


COLLEGE COURSES 


AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power toini- 
tiate and achieve. Prepare for college. Earn 
credit toward a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
Certificates by correspondence. Select from 450 
courses in 45 subjects, including English, Math- 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


GAniversity of Chicage 


541 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Make Your Spare 
Time Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious men 
and women who are earning extra 
income by selling subscriptions for 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
and the GOLDEN BOOK. 
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The One Book Needed 
RIGHT NOW by All Who 
Wish to Forge Ahead 


Financially 


THE ComMMON SENSE 
Or Monty AND 
INVESTMENTS 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


N no period have we been in more dire need of expert 
guidance and exact knowledge on the business of safe- 
guarding our surplus funds—making them yield a safe, 

sane and substantial return and show a satisfactory pleasing 
growth in principal. 


Your future welfare and happiness—and that of your family—depend on 
how wisely you use the savings you accumulate during your present pro- 
ductive years. The period of frenzied speculation has ended in unprece- 
dented deflation in values of securities and properties of all kinds. Banks 
have been forced to close their doors. The public’s faith has been severely 
shaken. Yet these very conditions have brought about unusual invest- 
ment opportunities for those prepared to recognize them. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS has sensed this justified uncertainty— 
this urgent need for sound reassuring counsel on all financial matters— 
and has therefore provided this means to show YOU the sure safe way 
ahead. We feel that no book could be of more timely interest and 
more valuable to you in actual dollars and cents than “THE COMMON 
SENSE OF MONEY AND INVESTMENTS,”. which we here offer 
entirely free with a new, renewal or gift subscription. 


Let Rukeyser, Modern “Solomon of Finanee.”’ 
Tell You What YOU Want to Know. 


Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, author of 
this 352-page volume, has given 
sound advice to over 30,000 individ- 
uals and firms on investments ag- 
gregating tens of millions of dol- 
lars. Through his extraordinary 
experiences as financial editor of va- 
rious publications he has come to see 
what the average person wants to 
know—what YOU want to know 
about money and investments, the 
pitfalls to guard against, and the 
knowledge YOU need to recognize in- 
vestment opportunities ideally suited 
to YOUR exact needs. 


352 Pages Crowded with 
Dollars and Cents Facts 


Bonds, stocks, real estate, savings banks, 
first mortgages, small businesses, in- 
surance—where will your money do the 
most good for you and yours? Exactly 
how should you proceed? 

To many of us, particularly at present, 
financial problems are a jumble of 
doubts. Mr. Rukeyser cuts through this 
fog of uncertainties. Makes crystal clear 


the intricate workings of modern _so- 
ciety’s complex financial structures. Ex- 
plains the functions and advantages of 
all the forms of investment that lie be- 
fore you, and enables you to forge ahead 
with those best suited for your individual 
needs, 

Here is but a partial glimpse of the 32 
invaluable chapters—fascinating just to 
read, and crowded with exactly those 
facts you need to solve YOUR financial 
problems today: 


Legitimate Objectives of Thrift 


Specific : Investment Programs 
for Various Classes of People 


Tests of a Safe Investment 
Why Not Get Rich Quick? 
How Business Cycles Affect the Investor 


Services of Investment Brokers 
and Stock Exchanges 


Some Fallacies of the Investment Column 


What to Look for in a Balance 
Sheet and an Income Account 


Why Tips are Misleading 
Has the Day of Opportunities Passed? 
Secrets of the Financial Page 


How to Turn Old Age from 
a Defeat into a Triumph 


SEND NO MONEY Mail Gift Coupon TODAY! 


Your surplus funds probably represent the fruits of years of effort; and you 
will want to make every effort to assure yourself of safety, fair yield and 
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Nature meant you to SUCCEED. 


But you won’t succeed if you don’t fit your job. 


Heed this vital problem NOW! 


2 le CHOOSE the wrong life work is 

a tragedy; you rob yourself of time, 
energy, opportunity and happiness. 
Don’t be a misfit like the poor chaps pic- 
tured above. Ride into life on the right 
tracks—and begin at once. 





You Can Make More Money 


Go Where It IS! 

Fit your job and you'll get good pay. You may be 
right when you say you are worth more than you make 
today. But do you know how to get more—QUICKLY? 
Listen! You have outward signs that reveal your inward 
talents. To read those signs is like turning a magic 
searchlight onto yourself—revealing your true powers. 
This is easy to do if you know how. The way is clearly 
shown by 


The RIGHT JOB 


HOW TO CHOOSE IT AND KEEP IT 
By K. M. H. Blackford, M.D. Introduction by Charles M. Schwab 


MR. SCHWAB SAYS: “Success in life depends on how a 
man uses what he has. . . . The first step in starting out is to 
decide exactly what one has, and in what kind of work it can 
be used to the best advantage. . . . So—find out just what you 
are fitted for. . . . The aim of these books is to help each 
individual to make out an inventory of his personal capital, and 
to show some of the kinds of work that need that particular 


equipment.” 
FREE for a Week! 


Look at the pictures and read a few chapters of “The Right 
Job” before you send in a penny. Then, if you don’t honestly 
believe these are the most valuable books you can buy to help 
shape your career, return and forget them. Otherwise, mail us 
a check or money-order for $3.85 and the books are yours to 
profit by for life. Don’t waste good time; clip, sign and mail 
this coupon before your eyes leave this page. Cut along the 
dotted line now. 
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Written Simply and Clearly and 
Crowded with Pictures 


This fine set of two books, rich in thought 
and clear in language, has over 200 human 
charts, diagrams and photographs, including 
three score full-page half-tone portraits of 
world prominent persons and interesting types 
of men, women and children. These help make 
it easy to analyze yourself—or anyone else. 
“The Right Job” does not only tell you what 
job to choose, but shows you how to get it and 
keep it. It is just as valuable for women and 
girls as it is for men and boys. 


Worth $1,000 to You? 


Think of your future! Would you give a 
$10 bill to have its problem solved for you by 
America’s foremost vocationalist? You bet 
you would! But think of being able to get all 
this for only $3.85! This small investment may 
earn $1,000 for you within one year. Mail the 
coupon today. 
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Hammering Hardens Steel, 


But Plays Havoc With Putty 


HO can buy in 1931 and 

whowill buy? The hammer 
of business stress for the past 
year has struck impartially 
against every business organiza- 
tion, assailing both the weak and 
the strong. The weak have been 
squashed like putty; the strong 
have been hardened like steel. 


Orders in the year 1931 must 
necessarily come from the well- 
organized, well-managed, well- 
financed companies who are go0- 
ing after business aggressively 
now. Salesmanagers with busi- 
ness products to sell will con- 
centrate their sales efforts on 
these potential buyers. 


These are the companies who 
give constant attention to all 
three sides of the American 
business problem — economic, 
executive, and financial. These 
are the companies whose impor- 
tant men read FORBES, the one 
publication which treats equally 
of the three equal aspects of the 
American business problem. 


It is natural to expect from 
B. C. Forbes and his associates 
a balanced editorial service. 
Where in American business can 
a man be found who has greater 
experience, wider contact or 


FORBES 


Published twice a month. Sold at newsstands. 


25c¢ a copy. 


deeper understanding than B. C. 
Forbes? Who in the publishing 
field has more intimate and con- 
fidential contact with business 
leaders? What publication has 
more capable contributors than 
FORBES in the field of business 
thought? 


In addition to the personal con- 
tributions of B. C. Forbes are 
the skillful and authoritative 
articles of M. S. Rukeyser, 
Edward Hungerford, Neil Clark, 
Samuel Crowther, William Mc- 
Garry, J. G. Donley, etc. 


The decision-makers of Ameri- 
can business turn to FORBES 
for the complete service they are 
seeking to solve their economic, 
executive, and financial prob- 
lems. 80,900 business executives 
of substantial and progressive 
companies read FORBES for 
news, views and inspiration in 
the conduct of their business. 


Salesmanagers with a product 
or service to sell to business men 
find here a primary market— 
men able to buy, ready to buy 
and willing to buy. Send for 
facts about the FORBES mar- 
ket. Check the list for the ex- 
hibits you want. 








Send me the following FORBES 
exhibits: 


[|] A. Dept. of Commerce Survey of 
preferred U. S. purchasing ‘areas 
and FORBES circulation count in 
those areas. 


Ol OB. Questionnaire analysis of 
FORBES circulation as to subscrib- 
ers’ businesses and positions. 


0 


C. Weekly lists of preferred sub- 
scribers. 


() D. Multiple and pyramiding pur- 
chasing power of FORBES readers 
as shown by directorships. 


FORBES ” 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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You Are A Thinking Person 


or you would not be reading the pages of this 
quality magazine. Your interest leads you to seek 
out the best in literature and economics and to keep 
abreast with current intellectual developments. This 
same interest undoubtedly extends to science and 
industry, though you probably have not satisfied it 
because the proper medium has not been to your 
hand. 

In the pages of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
you will find just the medium you need to keep 
you abreast of the rapid advance which makes of 
our industrial development as fascinating a story 
as ever was conceived in the mind of the most 
gifted imaginative writer. 

Written in language the layman can readily un- 
derstand, the passing drama of scientific accom- 
plishment is so important and so vitally affects your 
daily life, no person who wishes to be well in- 
formed can afford to neglect this cultural contact. 

Follow your present impulse and send $4.00 
for a year, or $4.50 for 1931 ANNUALOG (the 
concise little book of scientific information) and 
one year of 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


24. West 40th Street New York 
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For nineteen hundred years the 
world has sought a better understand- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus, which 
would enable men and women to have 
the more abundant life and happiness 
which He promised. 


He said to some of His followers 
(Mark 11:24): “What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
It is a promise that anyone may get any- 
thing he wants, by praying for it—that 
is, by praying for it in a certain way. 

Again Jesus said to certain followers 
who were worrying about their phys- 
ical and financial affairs (Luke 12:31) : 
“But rather seek ye the kingdom of 
God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” There can be no 
doubt about what this promise means 
—especially if we read the context be- 
ginning at verse 22. It clearly and 
simply means that if one can find the 
kingdom of God, his physical and 
financial problems will solve them- 
selves—that there will be “added” 
unto him the things necessary to his 
happiness. 

The tragedy of it is that these 
promises are not generally fulfilled in 
the lives and affairs of Christian 
people. Millions have diligently 
sought the Kingdom of God for years 
without finding it—without having 
anything much added to them. ‘They 
have prayed earnestly for things and 
conditions they desired, without get- 
ting them. Millions of these good 
people, in the churches and out of 
them, are cramped and hampered 
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by poverty, limitations, lack, sick- 

ness, worry and disappointment. 
But there is nothing wrong with 
these promises of Jesus. The trouble 
is that men and women have failed to 
understand and use them correctly. 
They have thought the Kingdom of 
God is a place or condition outside of 
themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke 
17:21): “The Kingdom of God is 
within you.” They have understood 
Him to say, in reference to praying for 
the things they want: “Believe that 
ye shall receive them,” and that is not 
what He said, nor will such belief get 
what Jesus prornised they should. 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
now comes forward with a great flood 
of the white light of simple scientific 
truth. Under the illumination of this 
light men and women are finding the 
Kingdom of God and having added 
unto them the things necessary to their 
happiness—they are learning how to 
pray for the things and conditions they 
want in such a way as to get them, as 
Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought which gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings pros- 
perity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace, and more abundant life. 
It is not a religion, nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal to 
their work and ministry, and based 
squarely upon the teachings of Jesus as 
verified, explained, simplified, and 
practically applied by modern scientific 


Psychology. 
CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is given to the world by Judge Daniel 


A. Simmons, whose gifts to the world 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Leads Men andWomen 


2. Things and Conditions 

=necessary to their Happ: 
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are already so rich and full. He is 
widely known as a psychologist, author, 
teacher and lecturer. He is now, and 
for more than sixteen years has been, 
one of the judges of the highest trial 
court in his state. He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, with its thousands of students all 
over the world, and highly prizes the 
great mass of marvelously happy 
achievements that these students have 
reported as results of his teachings. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is Judge Simmons’ crowning work—a 
work in which the Christ-light shines 
forth as the true light of the world, 
leading men and women on to higher, 
nobler, happier and more abundant life. 
He has set forth its fundamental principles 
in a marvelous, soul-thrilling lecture of 
6,000 words entitled “The Kingdom of 
God,” in which he tells just what the King- 
dom of God is, where it is, and how to 
set out to find it and enjoy its rich rewards. 
A manuscript copy of “The Kingdom of 
God” will be 


Sent Free and Complete | 


to anyone who will fill out and return to 
us the coupon printed below. The sending 
of this remarkable lecture is a work of lov- 
ing personal service, rendered in the name 
and spirit of Him who said, “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” Fill out and 
mail the coupon now. Let nothing crowd 
it from your mind. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
103 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 


@ The American Institute of Psychology 
© 103 Law Exchange Bldg., Jockseneliia, Fla 8 


Please send me entirely free and without g 
g any obligation, complete copy of Judge Sim- g 
@ mons’ soul-thrilling 6,000 word lecture, “‘The g 
a Kingdom of God,” explaining the funda- g 
g mental principles of Christian Psychology, g 
g the new knowledge that leads to a happier, g 


g more abundant life. a 
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FOR VALUE RECEIVED 











A GREAT MANY PEOPLE will tell you that the 
biggest single service that five cents can buy 
today is a local telephone call. Without ques- 
tion, it is big value... and value that steadily 
grows as new telephones come into your 
neighborhood. 

There are times when telephone service is 
priceless . . . when the ability to call instantly 
a doctor, a policeman, or the fire department 
could not be measured in terms of money. 

But it is not alone the emergencies that give 
the telephone its value. There are the common- 
places of every-day conversation . . . in the 
home, the shop, the office . . . whenever you 
wish two-way communication with any one, 
almost anywhere. 

The telephone has become such an every- 


day, matter-of-fact convenience—like running 
water and electricity—that it is natural to take 
it for granted. It is well to pause occasionally 
and consider the nation-wide organization of 
men, money, and materials that makes this 
vital service possible, and at such low cost. 

Here is a system of the public, for the 
public... run on the barest margin of profit 
consistent with service, security, and expan- 
sion. A service that grows as the community 
grows ... placing within the reach of an in- 
creasing number the means to talk back and 
forth with people in the next block, the next 
county, a distant state, a foreign country, or 
on a ship at sea! 

No other money that you spend can bring 


you more actual value. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE. AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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The Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


Mr. Hoover approaches the anniver- 
sary of his inauguration. The 4th of 
March will witness the demise of the 
Seventy-first Congress and the begin- 
ning of the second half of President Hoover’s four- 
year term. Mr. Walter W. Head gives our readers in 
this number a striking picture of the conditions with 
which the present Administration has had to contend. 
Mr. Head, who is still a young man, was himself born 
to be a leader. He comes from Chicago, where he is a 
bank president, to attend monthly meetings in New 
York of the board of managers of the Boy Scouts, of 
which he is national chairman. He sits regularly with 
Mr. Coolidge in the meetings of the trustees of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, and he goes to 
Nebraska with similar frequency because of various 
business interests that center at Omaha. Like Mr. 
Owen Young of New York, Mr. Head gives freely of 
his time and his talents to educational and philan- 
thropic causes. He is concerned with railroads and 
public utilities as well as with banks, all of which is a 
good thing for every man, woman and child in the 
regions served by the enterprises which he helps to 
direct. Mr. Head makes a plea for responsible party 
control, and justly criticizes the aimless mischief 
caused by so-called insurgency in the United States 
Senate. His article is meant to encourage political 
thinking, rather than to add fuel to the flames of con- 
troversy. Like Mr. Young, he can both think and 
act—and also he can state a case in convincing terms. 


A Business Man 
Who Thinks 
About Politics 


A GREAT SCIENTIST, Dr. Michael 
Pupin, contributes to this number an 
inspiring article on his conceptions of 
the universe, in relation to the spiri- 
tual progress of mankind. Dr. Pupin’s laboratory re- 
searches have added greatly to human well being. 
But he would have us think beyond all these con- 
veniences and comforts of the passing hour. Charles 


A Scientist 
Who Thinks of 
Man's Destiny 


M. Hall, a young chemist at Oberlin, Ohio, through 
patient research made possible the vast aluminum in- 
dustry, which is only at the beginning of its career of 
human service, as it comes to the aid of many other 
new forms of activity. Dr. Free, himself a distin- 
guished scientist, describes for our readers the steps 
by which science, with the aid of American business 
energy and capital investments, has made aluminum 
available for numberless present and future uses. A 
veteran economist, Dr. Richard T. Ely, still at the 
forefront of inquiry in fields that affect our current so- 
cial life, contributes a timely discussion of measures 
that may be employed to relieve the severity of cycli- 
cal periods of business depression. The birthdays of 
two great contributors to American welfare and prog- 
ress, Mr. Thomas A. Edison and Mr. George Eastman 
of Rochester, have been celebrated in the month that 
reminds us of the services to their country of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. Leadership today is more prominent 
in fields of private endeavor than in politics and gov- 
ernment. But in the long run an enlightened public 
opinion will restore harmony, and give us a proper 
balance between the forces of politics and those of eco- 
nomics. The coming two years will witness a tremen- 
dous effort to enforce prohibition, as regards the larger 
aspects of the problem, along with an equally earnest 
endeavor to find a better adjustment between law and 
conduct. All politicians are wondering how the pro- 
hibition question will affect the major parties in the 
campaign of 1932; but the issues are for candid think- 
ers rather than for drivers of political band-wagons. 


ALL cIT1IzENS who have followed the 


™ a news are aware that the President 
Pom yee was especially anxious, when the ses- 


sion opened three months ago (on the 
first Monday in December) to have the Seventy-first 
Congress complete strictly necessary business before 
its final adjournment on March 4. Many measures of 
27 
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greater or less importance were pending, but nothing 
was absolutely essential except the annual appropria- 
tion bills. The total receipts of the United States 
Government have in recent years exceeded four and a 
half billions of dollars. “Even our own expensive gov- 
ernment can be run well enough on such a sum as that. 
But the Executive—comprising the President, the 
various departments, the army and navy, and the so- 
called independent establishments—cannot touch any 
part of this huge annual income until Congress has 
given explicit authority. The President transmits to 
Congress at the opening of the annual session a table 
of estimates known as the Budget. Receipts for the 
next fiscal year under the existing tax laws are skil- 
fully calculated, and amounts required for different 
public services are set forth in itemized form, for the 
guidance of Congress. These estimates relate to the 
fiscal year that begins on the following July 1. Thus 
the last Budget, as sent to Congress by President 
Hoover early in December, set forth in detail the 
amounts regarded as necessary to carry on the activi- 
ties of the government for the year that will end on 
June 30, 1932. If no appropriation bills in pursuance 
of these estimates were finally approved by Congress 
before its adjournment on March 4, all the activities 
of the government would be virtually paralyzed after 
another four months unless the new Congress were 
summoned in special session by the President in time 
to vote money enough for the various public services 
to keep them in normal operation. It is conceivable 
that Congress might at some future time so withhold 
money as to create a deadlock, with revolutionary con- 
sequences. Fortunately, nothing so serious is to be 
anticipated in our time. 


IT MUST NOT BE SUPPOSED that the 


“ nae President’s anxiety to have the ap- 
entere pon aS s 
Se propriation bills duly passed, and an 


extra session thus avoided, had any- 
thing to do with his own comfort or convenience. He 
was merely expressing the feeling of almost every 
thoughtful and responsible citizen in the country, re- 
gardless of party. The Budget had been prepared, in 
a non-partisan spirit, with great care and high intelli- 
gence. It involved no departure from generally ac- 
cepted policies and programs. It had been handled 
by men of cool heads and clean fingers, without breath 
of scandal or taint of impropriety. There was no in- 
tention, of course, to force it upon Congress as regards 
details, the one endeavor of the Executive being to ob- 
serve due economy in order to protect the sinking 
funds for debt payment, and to keep the Treasury sol- 
vent. There was nothing, therefore, on the face of the 
situation to cause deadlocks, to justify filibusters, or 
to keep any one of the major appropriation bills from 
reaching final agreement before the hour of high noon 
on March 4. What then were the grounds of anxiety? 
Nothing at all that had to do with the financial esti- 
mates. The “money bills,” so-called, could all have 
been passed easily enough within eight or ten weeks 
of the thirteen weeks’ session, if there had been as 
much regard for the country’s welfare on Capitol Hill 
as in the Executive branch of the government. It 
should be remarked at once, for readers who are not 
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primarily concerned with affairs of government and 
politics, that there was never any apprehension about 
what might happen in the House of Representatives. 
That body, although it is organized upon party lines, 
behaves responsibly and carries on business under 
rules that bring prompt decisions after brief but suffi- 
cient debate. The House of Representatives, like the 
President, represents the people of the United States 
and as a rule it is fairly responsive to the country’s 
intelligent convictions about what should be done. 


It is THE SENATE that is the disturb- 
ing element in our working machinery 
of national government. Not only 
does the Senate disagree with the 
President and the House, but its disagreements have 
not been expressed in a way to bring it support from 
the press or the public. The trappings of dignity still 
surround the Senate, and this little group of ninety-six 
men carry on their part of our governmental enter- 
prise under traditional illusions of grandeur. Besides 
their occupancy of the entire north wing of the great 
Capitol building, they are provided with individual 
office suites in a magnificent marble palace, connected 
with their end of the Capitol by an underground pas- 
sage. They represent nothing but a survival from two 
stages in our ordering of American national life. One 
is that of government by speech-making. The other 
is the straight and narrow federalism that made the 
small colonies jealous of the large ones in our forma- 
tive period. This induced the broad-minded and con- 
ciliatory statesmen of Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Massachusetts to allow equal representation 
in the Senate to such minor entities as Delaware and 
Rhode Island. Concession was thus made to a fanci- 
ful theory of sovereignty inherent in the separate 
states—something that never had any real existence. 
It would not have been so bad a compromise if only it 
had ended with the earlier states. The small states of 
the East, like Vermont and New Hampshire as well 
as Rhode Island and Delaware have always been asso- 
ciated so closely with their larger neighbors that their 
Senators have shared the political and economic opin- 
ions prevailing east of Ohio and north of the Potomac 
River. But the states afterwards admitted to the 
Union, Texas alone excepted, were carved out of na- 
tional domain, set up by national authority, and ad- 
vanced from the territorial status to the more com- 
plete self-government of statehood by act of Congress 
with the approval of the President. To have con- 
ferred upon all these newer states the privilege of 
equal representation in the United States Senate has 
served to keep alive an unfortunate legal fiction that 
has in a hundred ways caused irritation and confusion. 


Equality 
of States 
in the Senate 


HIsTORICALLY, THE NATIONAL unity of 
the United States is quite as demon- 
strable as that of any other important 
country in the world. Thus in its re- 
quirements for amendment, and in its equality of the 
states in the Senate, the Constitution as formulated in 
1788 was an opportunist affair, resulting in the per- 
petuation of mischievous legal assumptions. It was 
provided that members of the House of Representa- 


A Mischievous 
Legal 
Fiction 
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tives should be apportioned among the states accord- 
ing to population as determined by the census from 
time to time; but it was declared that “the Senate of 
the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each state, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for 
six years, and each Senator shall have one vote.” In 
the article of the Constitution that provides methods 
for amendment it was further provided, that “no state 
without its consent shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate.” The theory of the Senate as a 
body composed of ambassadors representing the gov- 
ernments of the states was destroyed eighteen years 
ago when the Seventeenth Amendment was adopted, 
which requires the election of Senators by direct vote 
of the people of the several states. If the Constitution 
makers had simply guaranteed equality to the smaller 
members of the original group, either in perpetuity or 
for the first century, an agreement might have been 
reached as regards the representation of future states 
in the upper house, that would have placed their mem- 
bership on the basis of population. 


IF THE INEQUALITIES resulting from 


Snetne’ these requirements of the Constitu- 
Aspects of a , ; 
ais tion were merely academic and with- 


out practical consequence, it would 
not be worth while to discuss them just now, when 
the country is dealing with critical conditions rather 
than with theories. Obviously, we have to make the 
existing machine, with all its faults, work as well as 
we can. Yet it seems rather sensible than merely 
pedantic, at the end of a Congressional term, in view 
of various occurrences, to look calmly at some of the 
reasons for our political maladjustments and frictions. 
Certain New England States, especially Rhode Island, 
were much vexed in former years by arrangements 
that gave small country towns as much representation 
in the Legislature as some fairly large cities. Such 
inequalities were severely condemned and were ad- 
mittedly transient. Taking the country as a whole 
(each of the forty-eight states having two legislative 
branches) there is everywhere a reapportionment from 
time to time for one chamber as well as for the other, 
based upon growth and change in local populations. 
No one would argue that Hamilton County, Ohio, in- 
cluding Cincinnati, or Cuyahoga County, including 
Cleveland, should have no more representation in the 
State Senate than counties of equal area but of small 
population. No one would say that Essex and Warren 
counties in the Adirondack district of New York 
should be represented in the Senate at Albany on an 
equality with the counties that include New York City 
and Buffalo. But under the new census, Senator Bor- 
ah’s State of Idaho has made a gain of 13,166 people 
in ten years, while New York has gained 2,202,839. 
The total population of Idaho is now 445,032. That 
of New York is 12,588,066. At the present rate of in- 
crease, New York within another year will have fully 
thirty times the population of Senator Borah’s state. 
If the United States Senate were arranged on the plan 
that apportions representation in the State Senate of 
Idaho, New York State ought to have sixty members 
of the Senate at Washington to balance fairly the two 
members from Mr. Borah’s state. 


GoInc outsivE of the great cities, we 


an find that Westchester County alone in 
"aa New York State has more population 


than Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, 
or New Mexico. It is equal in population to the state 
of Montana, represented so conspicuously by Senators 
Walsh and Wheeler. It has about six times the popu- 
lation of Nevada, in spite of the flourishing divorce in- 
dustry that is giving that state the appearance of ac- 
tive growth. Westchester County has not quite as 
many people as North Dakota or South Dakota, but it 
will have more than either of them within the next five 
years. Can it be said that these inequalities do not 
matter greatly, in view of the fact that Senators, from 
whatsoever state they come, take a national view of 
things and sincerely try to-represent the United States 
as a whole? In point of fact, it matters a great deal. 
Members of the Senate from the smaller states acquire 
a certain political dominance in their own earldoms 
or baronies, that they strive to maintain with remark- 
able success. By design or by instinct they foment 
locality prejudice, and then they play cleverly upon 
the sentiments that they have nurtured, and benefit by 
the pride of the “home folks” in their notoriety. Any 
man whose pocket borough will but keep him in the 
Senate long enough, rises perforce to the chairmanship 
of an important committee through the working of the 
Senate’s seniority rule. Far be it from us to hold that 
big states necessarily select bigger men for the Senate 
than do the sparsely peopled states of the prairies and 
the mountains. Nobody would say that Walsh of 
Massachusetts is an abler and better man than Walsh 
of Montana, merely because Massachusetts has eight 
times as many people as Montana and might therefore 
claim sixteen Senators as against Montana’s two. It 
happens that the primary system and the unstable bal- 
ance of party majorities in New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
and some other large states, have a tendency to bring 
about frequent changes in their Senate seats. This 
keeps them from winning chairmanships, under the 
Senate’s rules. Thus Mr. Morrow of New Jersey, by 
reason of his remarkable qualifications, ought to be 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. But, 
being a new Senator, he has to start at the bottom of 
the list on committees to which he is assigned. 


EXACTLY A HUNDRED years ago, Eng- 


posbievae land was in the throes of the agitation 
Fe Sy that resulted in the Reform Act of 


1832. This measure abolished so- 
called “pocket boroughs,” gave due representation in 
the House of Commons to the manufacturing towns 
such as Manchester and Birmingham, and set Great 
Britain upon its course toward thoroughly modern- 
ized representative government. More recently, the 
obstructive character of the hereditary House of Lords 
had become intolerable to the liberal and radical 
masses. After a long and stubborn contest the House 
of Lords surrendered its equal power in law-making 
and finance. It may still obstruct for a prescribed 
time; but it must yield in the end to the House of 
Commons. If it had not capitulated, the House of 
Commons, under the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George, 
would have swamped its Tory majority by the simple 
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device of creating new Peers. The British Constitu- 
tion is more flexible than ours. Such are the restric- 
tions of our written Constitution that there is no 
apparent way to get rid of the inequalities of repre- 
sentation in the Senate. In a boom period and under 
strong party pressure, six new states were admitted 
at about the same time a little over forty years ago. 
The single territory of North Dakota was (we may 
venture to remark, unfortunately) divided into two 
states, Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming were admitted 
in that movement, as was the great state of Washing- 
ton. Arizona and New Mexico were held back until 
nineteen years ago. These states have extensive areas, 
but do not grow as rapidly in population as the pio- 
neers had expected. They will keep their equality in 
the Senate, and by the simple device of reélecting indi- 
viduals they will hold leading chairmanships for 
better or for worse. The power to confirm the Presi- 
dent’s appointments, and that of ratifying treaties, 
should be shifted from the Senate to the House. But 
this would require an amendment that could not even 
get a start, as things now are. 


AT THE OPENING of the session in De- 
cember, President Hoover made a 
frank appeal to the leaders of all par- 
ties and factions in Congress to com- 
plete their programs and save an harassed country 
from the distractions of a special session. Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas, and some other Democratic 
leaders, were reassuring in their answers. The Sev- 
enty-second Congress as elected last November, has 
almost exactly the same number of Republicans and 
Democrats in the House of Representatives. The di- 
vision in the Senate will be nominally equal, but in 
reality the Republicans will be greatly outnumbered. 
There are some fairly well-informed people who can- 
not quite understand the position of Senators like 
Norris, Borah, and eight or ten others, who are elected 
as Republicans in their respective states, but who act 
usually with the Democrats at Washington, and who 
are the most bitter and persistent enemies of the Re- 
publican Administration. It is merely a matter of 
words, and not one of parties. The primary elections 
—which ought to be merely voluntary affairs like 
women’s clubs or men’s fraternities—are held under 
state laws. Mr. Norris supported the Democratic 
ticket in the last presidential election, and in the na- 
tional sense of the word he is no more a Republican 
than is Alfred E. Smith or Senator Pat Harrison. But 
he and his followers have captured and held the Re- 
publican name and emblem within the State of Ne- 
braska, for reasons of their own political advantage. 
Senators La Follette and Blaine are Republicans by 
legal right to use the title in the State of Wisconsin. 
But they are not Republicans in the general under- 
standing. ‘They would not, for example, be Re- 
publicans in Ohio or New York. Governor Pinchot 
in Pennsylvania is not in favor with certain strong 
elements of the party in his state; but he has 
fought fairly within party lines and is as truly a 
Republican, whether in the local or in the national 
sense, as is either one of the two Senators from his 
state. 


Mr. Hoover's 
Appeal for 
Decency 
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THE PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES that 
have been encountered by President 
Hoover during the present winter at 
Washington have been due to the fact 
that the group of so-called insurgent Republicans, in 
coalition with an almost unanimous body of Demo- 
crats, has constituted at all times a working Senate 
majority. As a result of the election last fall, this 
coalition will have a still larger majority when the 
Senate assembles at the opening session of the Sev- 
enty-second Congress. Quite apart from its non-rep- 
resentative character, due to population contrasts, the 
Senate has another count against it which in practice, 
as apart from theory, is far worse. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has been brought under self-regulation by 
the adoption of rules which have converted it from a 
gabbling mob to a sensible and modern body, for 
transacting public business. The Senate, on the other 
hand, clings to the obsolete practice of gabble. Ora- 
tory is effective only when it serves a purpose. It is 
no longer an influential factor in the carrying on of 
the public affairs of a nation. If the Senate would 
consent to work under a set of rules like those of the 
House, it would not matter so much whether certain 
Senators acted in blocs and factional groups, or voted 
with one or the other of the two regular parties. The 
strutters would disappear as important men. Those 
who were doing the real work in committees would 
count. The Senate would cease to be a stage for cer- 
tain men who have given themselves elocutionary 
training but who have little knowledge and less wis- 
dom. Mr. Borah thrilled the galleries on a memo- 
rable day at the end of January, when he declared with 
trembling voice and impassioned gesture that he 
would be willing to stay right along in Washington 
and make speeches in an extra session, rather than 
have any man, woman or child in the United States 
suffer from hunger or cold. Idaho, indeed, is no sum- 
mer resort; and Mr. Borah is notably fond of Wash- 
ington as a place of residence. In answer to a letter 
from somebody, mildly criticizing him for speeches 
that were thought to be adapted to hinder the drive of 
the Red Cross, the Idaho Senator replied in an open 
letter showing great irritation, and accusing wealthy 
men in New York of stinginess. But New York works 
and gives, while Borah declaims, thrilling crowded 
galleries and capturing front-page notice. 


The Insurgents 
and Their 
Senate Rule © 


It 1s TRUE that there were emergency 
situations in widely distributed areas, 
with the State of Arkansas most 
prominently mentioned. The drought 
of last summer and fall, resulting in shortage of crops, 
had continued through the winter in many places, re- 
sulting in such a scarcity of water as had never been 
known before. Farmers in some districts were short 
of daily supplies of food. The Red Cross, through 
active local chapters, was giving relief to the needy in 


The Red Cross 
and the 
Treasury 


perhaps seven hundred counties, in a number of states, 


most of them in the southern central portion of the 
country. President Hoover had issued a proclamation 
calling upon the public to give the Red Cross an addi- 
tional ten million dollars for relief work. Congress 
had voted a fund of forty-five million dollars to be ex- 
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tended as loans to farmers for purchase of seeds, at 
the beginning of their spring work. The city reader 
may not have cause to remember that the farmer who 
is putting in two hundred acres of wheat or other 
grain must have at least three hundred bushels avail- 
able for seed. Cows, horses, and mules have to be 
fed; and through great areas last year’s crops of corn 
and hay were a complete failure. But all of our states 
are solvent, and the same 
thing is true of nearly all of 
our counties and cities. It 
is only under very excep- 
tional circumstances that 
temporary relief in local 
emergencies ought to be met 
out of the national treasury. 
The loaning of funds under 
the auspices of the Agricul- 
tural Department or the 
Farm Board is a matter of 
the support of agriculture as 
our basic industry. But the 
relief of individuals and 
families who need food, 
clothing and fuel has always 
been regarded as a local af- 
fair, with the more acute 
and serious situations call- 
ing for national effort 
through a voluntary agency 
perfectly organized for such 
situations; and the Red 
Cross meets this need re- 
markably well. 


PRESIDENT 
Hoover was 
in a posi- 
tion to know 
with greater precision and 
detail than any other man in 
the United States just what 
was needed and how to pro- 
ceed. He was confident that 
the Red Cross could meet 
the situation. Public opinion throughout the coun- 
try was ready to accept the assurances of the man 
whose experience in the business of relief was more 
extensive than that of anyone else who has ever 
lived. But the anti-Hoover majority in the Senate 
had determined to take the sum of twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars out of the treasury and hand it to the Red 
Cross for distribution. The officers of the Red Cross, 
of which the Hon. John Barton Payne is chief, refused 
to administer such a fund. They believed that this 
proposed dole would undermine the character of 
the Red Cross, and also they were confident that a 
sufficient fund could be procured by voluntary gifts. 
The episode lies behind us; but the violent and unre- 
strained language of certain Senators can hardly be 
forgotten. The Administration had no desire to re- 
strict relief activities, but was determined to proceed 
upon sound lines. It was willing to increase the pro- 
posed loan fund, and to make the additional millions 


Finding a 
Reasonable 
Compromise 





CHAIRMAN PAYNE, OF THE RED CROSS, AND 
PRESIDENT HOOVER 
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available, in a broad spirit, for human relief and farm 
rehabilitation. Early in February this plan seemed 
likely to be accepted, but there were difficulties in the 
way; and as these pages were closed for the press it 
was not certain that hostile and bitter-tongued Sena- 
tors might not force an extra session. In his Lincoln’s 
Birthday address, however, President Hoover seemed 
to settle the issue by his convincing statements. 


WITH THE 
Cash Demands 


opening of 
Serpent Fe br i r 
Service Men y 

another 


question had arisen at 
Washington that gave seri- 
ous concern to business in- 
terests. Every fair-minded 
person must have admitted 
that the men who served in 
the army and navy during 
the World War had been 
miserably underpaid, in 
comparison with men em- 
ployed in war industries at 
high wages. There came a 
demand for what was popu- 
larly called “the bonus,” but 
came to be known as “ad- 
justed compensation.” Cer- 
tificates were given to the 
service men, calling for re- 
demption by installments. 
An unexpected demand 
arose in January, strongly 
supported in Congress, for 
the immediate payment of 
sums that would have aggre- 
gated a possible total of 
three and a half billion dol- 
lars. This would have had 
to be raised by the sale of 
bonds at a time when a 
great issue of that kind must 
have demoralized the money 
markets, diverted capital 
from business enterprise, and probably hampered to a 
serious extent the anxiously desired return of normal 
conditions. Secretary Mellon and the Treasury Depart- 
ment explained the difficulties to Congressional com- 
mittees, as did many leading bankers and financiers. 
Everybody expressed good will toward the service 
men, many of whom were out of employment. Mr. 
Owen D. Young, testifying before the Ways and 
Means Committee, suggested that loans on the soldiers’ 
certificates might be granted up to a possible total of 
five hundred million dollars, without too serious im- 
pairment of the country’s credit and business stability. 
This compromise proposal was favorably commented 
upon by many newspapers and business men, though 
not so well regarded by Secretary Mellon. If condi- 
tions had been prosperous, it would have been easier 
on the one hand to meet the demands of the American 
Legion, while on the other hand there would, of course, 
have been less occasion for the appeal. Meanwhile, the 
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total sum provided in the Budget estimates for the 
“Veterans Administration” for the fiscal year 1932 
reached the new figure of $946,289,758, this relating to 
all wars. Agreement upon a loan plan seemed probable. 


PARTISANSHIP HAS some advantages, 
but it requires stern rebuke when it 
sacrifices everything else in its fierce 
insistence. It had gone so far in the 
Senate that the abler leaders of the Democratic party, 
looking on from the outside, began to perceive the 
dangers that lay in frenzied extremes. They realized 
that the entire business community—Democrats and 
Republicans alike—was supporting the Administra- 
tion as against the Senate. The policy of nagging 
Mr. Hoover had been overworked. Sharp reaction 
had set in; and certain Senators, having been duly 
warned, began to change their tone. There was in- 
tense feeling throughout the country against miscon- 
duct that would force the President to call an extra 
session. In its continuous career of more than a hun- 
dred and forty years, the United States Senate has 
never fallen so low in the opinion of the average citi- 
zen, regardless of his party preference. The worst evil 
in detail is the horrible garrulity that passes for im- 
pressive debate on the Senate floor. There ought to be 
sharp rules to convert the Senate into a business body. 
The parties themselves, meanwhile, as voluntary agen- 
cies, ought to do their best to restore the two-party 
system. Certain Western States should be told plainly 
that their Senators, known as “insurgents,” do not 
compare favorably, from any desirable standpoint, 
with the regulars of the one party or of the other. 


Democrats 
Checking 
Partisanship 


j THE FUNDAMENTAL TROUBLE lies in 

Business the fact that the country itself has 
or gone forward, and left its politicians 
and their machinery far behind. We 

live in an age of thought, study, and action. The 
Senate merely talks. And it talks stupidly. It does 
not think, or study, or act. Leaders of the business 
world, in contrast, are every day facing great practical 
responsibilities. They are far superior in education and 
in moral sensibility to the professional politicians. 
They have met ordeals, as they have gone up from the 
lowest rounds of the ladder to the very top. Senators 
talk about unemployment, but the heads of great 
industries are dealing directly with the facts. Mr. 
Owen D. Young and his associates have been planning 
for the welfare of a million people, let us say, whose 
bread winners belong to the great family of workers in 
the group of industries controlled by the General Elec- 
tric. Mr. Myron C. Taylor and Mr. James A. Farrell, 
respectively Chairman and President of the United 
States Steel Corporation, have been talking as little as 
possible, but acting constantly upon measures to pro- 
tect the jobs of a quarter million of men, in the face 
of reduced orders for steel. It was only at the urgent 
request of the President’s Committee on Unemploy- 
ment, of which Col. Woods is the active head, that Mr. 
Taylor consented to speak briefly over the radio re- 
garding the situation from the standpoint of his cor- 
poration. His remarks were not broadcast at an 
hour when everybody was listening; and we are print- 
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ing them in this number (see page 61) in order that 
our readers may understand the spirit in which the 
administrative heads of our greatest business institu- 
tions are dealing with current problems. Soviet Rus- 
sia is forging along with millions of men and women 
toiling under incredible duress, with the avowed ob- 
ject of bringing the advantages of the machine age to 
a backward people. The American view of the sig- 
nificance of the machine age is expressed by Mr. Tay- 
lor; and in his observations there is wisdom. 


: Ir Is NOT THE FASHION for American 
Badiness, business leaders to seek applause or 
pesirnkeanny to advertise their achievements. They 
pe'Y do not even think of defending them- 
selves when politicians of the Norris type asperse 
them as public enemies. The present generation reads 
about the period of trust-forming and “trust-busting” 
when to attack big business was the chief stock in 
trade of demagogues. The Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
was hurried through Congress as a sudden makeshift, 
with due apologies. The venerable John Sherman was 
not hostile to the growth of business corporations ; but 
the more conservative element in the Senate had to 
put up some sort of a lightning rod. They were hop- 
ing to protect business against threatening storms of 
great violence. The Sherman law is imbedded in judi- 
cial decisions, and its survival helps our corporation 
lawyers to justify their fees. It has no value for the 
average citizen. The volume of the nation’s industry 
has become so great that there is no danger from the 
kinds of monopoly that were once worrying the ap- 
prehensive mind of William Jennings Bryan. 


THERE ARE SERVICES such as those of 

The Post-Office the Post Office and the telephone, or 
pe ot of local utilities, that cannot in their 

. very nature be well run on competi- 

tive lines. The telephone is a private enterprise under 
public auspices, while the Post Office is a public enter- 
prise that endeavors to serve the community through 
the use of private facilities such as railroads, automo- 
biles, and airplanes. We are not criticizing its effi- 
ciency ; but it is not as well managed as the telephone. 
There is no influential person in America who would 
now propose to have the government take over the 
telegraph and telephone systems. Col. Anderson of 
Richmond and the Hon. Alfred E. Smith of New 
York would know how to set up a non-partisan com- 
mission to manage the postal business. They would 
invoke the aid of leading officials of our telephone, 
telegraph, railway, express, automobile and airplane 
companies, to form a postal corporation that would 
give us a much better service than we now enjoy, at a 
saving of a hundred million dollars a year. It is im- 
possible with constantly changing political appointees, 
and with four hundred and thirty-five Congressmen 
and ninety-six Senators concerned about Post Office 
patronage in their own states and districts—while 
they “frank” their speeches and their quotas of free 
garden seeds to their constituents—to put the Post 
Office service upon a strictly business basis. It is by 
no means as wasteful and as scandalous a service as it 
was forty years ago. Its present faults are not those 
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of the Hoover Administration, but are inherent in the 
system as it has been developed under partisan influ- 
ences, with politics rather than economics as the con- 
trolling motive. It should be kept where it is, as a 
warning. It supplies the answer to socialists, who 
favor government operation of railroads and utilities. 


SworDs ARE NOT so readily turned into 


Pesan plowshares. Europe wishes to dis- 
a arm, but each country is fearful of the 


motives of one or more of its neigh- 
bors. Next year there comes the great Conference on 
Disarmament. On February 9, the Right Hon. Arthur 
Henderson, Foreign Secretary in Mr. MacDonald’s 
Labor Cabinet, made the greatest effort of his life in 
an appeal to British public opinion and to the world 
at large. His plea was for practical results from the 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. He warned his hearers 
against the perils of another war, which might blot out 
cities and annihilate the progress of a thousand years. 
His fears are justified by the stubborn nationalism of 
the political leadership of Europe at this moment. 
Italy and France refuse to agree about their relative 
naval programs, and are now building ships feverishly 
against each other. England reserved the right, when 
agreeing upon naval ratios last year with the United 
States and Japan, to go beyond the specified limits in 
case of the failure of Italy and France to reach an un- 
derstanding. Even the Labor heads of the Admiralty 
will not allow the British Navy to come short of a 
minimum requisite for clear superiority over com- 
bined European fleets. The Japanese do not hesitate 
to build up to the maximum allowed by the London 
program, and will exceed it pro rata if England so 
acts. At Washington, on the other hand, as the last of 
the year’s great appropriation bills made its way 
through the House of Representatives in the second 
week of February, ordinary naval appropriations were 
sharply reduced, and the new building program (neces- 
sary to make parity a fact rather than a fancy) was 
reported adversely by a typical Idaho statesman. 


It TAKES A CLEAR HEAD, a steady mind 


Why We and a good memory to think one’s 
Should Build way through certain seeming para- 
the Navy 


doxes. No periodical in the world is 
more firmly committed than this Review to the cause 
of world peace. We believe that the menaced Euro- 
pean nations ought to disarm; while also we think 
that the wholly unmenaced United States ought to 
prepare, as if for war. We do not for a moment be- 
lieve in pledging the United States in advance to the 
use of force in case of the violation in Europe of the 
Kellogg Pact. But we believe that the American navy, 
in the present state of the world, can be made the best 
single guaranty of security—taking for granted, of 
course, the continuance of good-will policies at Wash- 
ington. If this country were drawn into another war, 
it would victimize most of our young men. Our best 
protection lies in a sufficient force of naval officers and 
seamen, with all the ships and guns that the London 
Treaty has conceded-to us. A requisite expenditure at 
this time for our navy would be welcomed by peace- 
loving people throughout the entire world, including 
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hundreds of millions across the Pacific. A present 
cash-up of the Soldiers’ Bonus obligations (that will . 
fall due some years hence) would put a few hundred 
dollars in the pockets of each of two or three million 
men now in their thirties, most of whom have assumed 
family obligations since the great war. We heartily 
wish they could have twice as much as they ask for. 
But a better gift to them in the long run would be a 
statesmanlike decision to give strength and authority 
to the influence of the United States government, as a 
foremost factor in maintaining the peace of the world. 


IT Is THE CHIEF OBJECT of this maga- 


— zine to be of use to people who do not 
jocks flinch from the effort to do some 


thinking on their own account. Doubt- 
less there are periodicals that are successful in their 
obvious aim to divert the reader, and to make him 
feel that other people may do the thinking while he is 
relaxed and amused, or fed with information sum- 
marized from headlines and “processed” to an accom- 
paniment of ragtime. In the long run some thinking 
must be done, and somebody must acquire the habit 
of study. We present several articles this month 
about conditions in foreign countries, written by men 
who have rare qualifications. They are thinkers, and 
they have had it in their minds to be of service to our 
readers. Last month Mr. Frank H. Simonds wrote 
from Berlin on German conditions. This month he 
writes on the facts and the problems of the so-called 
Polish Corridor, as the result of a study of several 
weeks in Poland. The “Corridor” was created by the 
Treaty of Versailles. This is not merely a railroad 
right of way to the sea, but a fairly broad strip of 
territory that amputates East Prussia. That Germany 
has accepted in good faith the cession of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France is not to be doubted. But Mr. Si- 
monds makes it plain that Germany is showing no 
signs of becoming reconciled to the detachment of 
East Prussia. Not the least disturbing phase, to the 
German mind, is the rapid colonization of the Corri- 
dor by Poles, and the displacement of the former Ger- 
man population. This, of course, is merely a copying 
of the former policies of Prussia—long continued—to 
colonize Posen with German farmers after the succes- 
sive partitions of Poland. 


But two wroncs do not make one 


— right. Poland could have been given 
Fight? ample railway privileges, and port 


facilities under her own control, with- 
out the annexation of such a broad and vital strip of 
Prussia. Poland is one of the principal allies of 
France. Looking to the future, would France go to 
war to support Poland in her rigid determination to 
maintain the present lines of the Corridor? Germany, 
of course, would not dream of undertaking another 
war adventure until she regarded the conditions as 
favorable. No matter who might be the nominal vic- 
tors, the war would ruin all its participants on both 
sides. Europe would hardly look to the United States 
Senate for advice in situations of this kind, although 
it might think well of more than one Senator as an in- 
dividual, whether Mr. Morrow or Mr. Robinson of Ar- 
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kansas. Mr. Young, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Houghton, Mr. 
Kellogg, Chief Justice Hughes, Mr. Lamont, Mr. 
Myron Taylor, and a dozen others whom we could 
readily name would make admirable members of an 
International Board to recommend certain European 
adjustments in advance of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence that is to meet next year. 


GENERAL CHARLES H. SHERRILL meets 


oe ey men everywhere on a plane of friend- 
‘nsiders Jy understanding ; and while not blind 


to human frailty, selfishness, and 
chauvinistic ambition, he has the fortunate faculty of 
bringing out the best in the personages with whom he 
comes in contact. In our number for December he 
described a visit to Signor Mussolini. In the present 
number he writes hopefully, and with unusual reserves 
of information, about the prospects of codoperation 
between Austria and Hungary. He prepared this ar- 
ticle some weeks ago; and if we had published it a 
month sooner we might have claimed credit for know- 
ing something in advance about the new commercial 
treaty between Hungary and Austria that has recently 
been announced. General Sherrill’s last visit to Eu- 
rope afforded opportunities to confer with Admiral 
Horthy, whose character as a man and as official head 
of the Hungarian government is respected by our 
American author and diplomat. General Sherrill 
thinks that a reunion on some terms between Austria 
and Hungary would be more feasible from the stand- 
point of Vienna than the much discussed merger with 
Germany that has continued to meet inflexible oppo- 
sition on the part of France._ 


BUSINESS DEPRESSION is somewhat re- 


. ee. ducing the volume of travel for plea- 
Geing “er sure and mental enlargement. But 
Problems , 


the far-sighted heads of transporta- 
tion systems have no doubts regarding the future. 
Omnibus lines and private automobiles will carry 
their millions, especially for shorter journeys. But 
the railway leaders are not baffled or discouraged. 
With improved safety devices including signal meth- 
ods, with heavier rails and better roadbeds, with more 
powerful locomotives, and with many new devices, 
they can operate trains more rapidly than in former 
times; and—far from allowing their facilities to be- 
come obsolete—they expect to do more than merely 
hold their own in the expanding world of travel for 
business, health, and recreation. Railway management 
in this country is coming through the present period of 
reduced traffic and earnings with flying colors. Apart 
from some minor roads, one hears nothing of defaulted 
bonds or of expected receiverships. As we have re- 
marked more than once before, our present railway 
managers are neither autocrats nor plutocrats, but are 
expert administrators of the finest type. They have 
had to learn how to save that “million-dollars-a-day” 
that Justice Brandeis (perhaps it was twenty years 
ago) once said the roads were wasting through failure 
to apply scientific economies. Against obstacles and 
difficulties, they have won the full confidence and ad- 
miration not only of their employees and patrons but 
even of the regulatory boards and commissions, 
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' WE HAVE CoME into a period when our 
The Commission business enterprises like railroad sys- 
SeesaLight tems cannot live from hand to mouth, 
on Its Path! : - 

or revert to the oldtime practices of 
rate-cutting and haphazard competition. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which seems at times to 
be fumbling and pettifogging—as if too much afraid of 
its own powers to recognize quickly a good proposal 
submitted for its decision—is after all a studious 
group of men, guided in the main by a reasonable 
spirit. It would be useless, perhaps, to try to appor- 
tion blame between the Commission and Congress for 
so costly and chimerical a project as the attempt to 
value railroads by applying the simple rules of arith- 
metic to their physical details. A railroad is not 
wholly real estate, tracks, and rolling stock. Its value 
lies in its business opportunities, and the ability with 
which it utilizes them. The measure of its worth is 
not what was once invested in it, but rather what has 
happened to give it greater or less earning power. 
Several weeks ago the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, like the Apostle Paul on the Damascus Ro:d, 
suddenly saw a great light. To their credit be it said, 
they translated their vision into befitting action. 
Unanimously, they informed Congress that they were 
in favor of relieving the railroads from the unfair re- 
strictions of the existing law. After this reversal of its 
attitude in January, it was puzzling to find the com- 
mission on February 13 acting to recapture excess 
earnings from the Norfolk & Western Railroad; but it 

may be that this was merely a technical step. 


Tue SupREME Court in the O’Fallon 


Ps pec case had decided that the owners of 
. eth °" railroads have the same right to think 


of their property in terms of its pres- 
ent value as have the owners of anything else. The 
whole valuation scheme had been built up around the 
theories of a single political economist. His reasoning 
was logical, but there was an error in his major prem- 
ise. For better or for worse, the railroads were built 
and developed as private property. In this respect 
they were like the Western lands that were acquired 
by homesteaders and pioneers. The lands cost, let us 
say, a dollar and a quarter an acre; but the farmer 
was allowed to make them earn as much as possible. 
And if in after years he could sell the land for a hun- 
dred dollars an acre, not even Henry George could 
have persuaded the government to take the bulk of 
the money away from the worthy landsman, on the 
ground that his investment had been at the rate of 
$1.25 per acre. The “good-will” value represented 
long waiting and costly effort. 


A WELCOME SIGN of the tendency on 


The Taxed the part of the railroads to assert 
and the i ie : 
bhaneaail their rights and recover their morale, 


as worthy enterprises entitled to scru- 
pulous treatment, was exhibited the other day in 
the State of Tennessee. A railroad company threat- 
ened to discontinue service on a certain line, if it were 
not fairly treated in the matter of local taxation. All 
over the United States we have been taxing the rail- 
roads heavily, to build main highways upon which 
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The Progress 


great fleets of commercial trucks and interurban omni- 
buses are operating, to take away as much as possible 
of the freight and passenger business of the railroads. 
Two remedies, among others, are so obvious as to re- 
quire no argument. First, companies doing business 
as common carriers on the highways should be com- 
pelled to acquire their own roadways, or else to pay 
suitable taxes or license fees in lieu of their appropria- 
tion of the public roads. Second, the railroad com- 
panies should not be restricted by their charters to 
operating on their own rights of way, but should be 
encouraged to serve the community by using freight 
trucks, omnibuses, airplanes or steamboats as aux- 
ilaries. In Great Britain this kind of expansion of 
transportation service is developing rapidly, under the 
management of such capable heads of railway systems 
as Sir Josiah Stamp. 


IT MUST NOT BE SUPPOSED, because we 
have in earlier paragraphs expressed 
unqualified disapproval of the results 
of equal membership in the Senate, 
regardless of the population of states, that we are sec- 
tional in sympathy. We have always felt the keenest 
interest not only in the states of the great central val- 
ley but also in those of the Western plains and moun- 
tains. If they were deriving any benefit whatever 
from their superiority in the Senate, we might even 
waive our sense of fair play, in favor of the sturdy 
folk who are trying experiments of all kinds in the 
Dakotas, are producing a fine type of citizenship in 
the valleys of Montana, and are creating universities 
at the apex of their school systems in all the states. 
Some of them are rapidly outgrowing the criticism 
that their population is too small for statehood. The 
time will come when New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois will be split into two states each, and Texas 
will some day be subdivided. All the Western States, 
except perhaps Nevada, will within the lifetime of 
their younger children reach a minimum population 
of one million. By that time, we as optimists are 
ready to believe that the United States Senate will 
adopt sound working rules, suppressing mere bombast 
and encouraging the clean-cut type of man who knows 
something about business, economics, and scientific 
progress—and who refuses to allow any man to call 
him a “constitutional lawyer!” We ask our readers to 
turn to page 86, where summary comments upon 
Western State problems are based upon the recent an- 
nual addresses of governors to their legislatures. 


Again, those 
Western 
Commonwealths 


THESE COMMENTS upon the states be- 


Enterprise = sin with those of the Pacific Coast. 
Out on the * oe 
beat There seems no limit to the enter- - 


prise and the progress of California, 
Oregon, and Washington. The outstanding disclosure 
of the new census has been the growth of California, 
which in a period of ten years increased its population 
by two-thirds. A growth of 66 per cent. in a decade 
meant the addition of two and a quarter million peo- 
ple to a 1920 population of less than three and a half 
million. Within another year or two, California will 
have fully six million people. Mere numbers would 
mean little to boast of, if living standards were on a 
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low level, with nothing worth while in prospect. But 
California had made its house ready for its new 
guests. Its social spirit is high, and its achievements 
are amazing whether in detail or in the aggregate. 
California, like Florida, derives benefit from mildness 
of climate and amplitude of sunshine. In spite of mis- 
haps and setbacks, Florida in ten years has added 
nearly 52 per cent. to its population. This is in com- 
parison with an average growth for the whole United 
States of 16.1 per cent. Oregon will continue to 
thrive, though not sensationally. The decade showed 
a gain of about 22 per cent. Oregon has by this time 
reached the million mark, and will move steadily for- 
ward. Washington gained more in actual numbers 
than Oregon, but at a lower rate. Our most north- 
western state now has 1,600,000 people. 


IT IS IN THE coastal cities that one 


Citles-en observes the most irresistible spirit of 
the Pacific ° 
titania expansion. and progress. These great 


towns advance in the dignity and 
splendor of their appointments, and in the beauty of 
their parks and homes, quite as rapidly as in their 
population. One finds nothing of the slum wastage of 
human material that in earlier days seemed inevitable 
when small towns became large cities. San Francisco, 
with its contiguous or nearby suburban communities, 
is now a metropolis of a million souls. Los Angeles 
has now or soon will have a million and a half. What 
was once the little Spanish town of San Diego has more 
than doubled since 1920, and with its environing com- 
munities will soon be claiming a population of 200,000. 
Portland, the wealthy, -beautiful and conservative 
metropolis of Oregon, is content to gain about twenty 
per cent. each decade, and has now somewhat more 
than 300,000 people. Seattle, which has become a 
great port on the Pacific, is credited with growth at 
about the same rate as Portland, and has within strict 
city limits something like 400,000 inhabitants. But, 
like Portland, the business interests and the impor- 
tance of Seattle as a focus of travel and commerce 
are far beyond its relative rank as shown by mere 
numbers. As indicating present conditions, it is worth 
while to note the fact that Los Angeles and Seattle 
have shown greater building activity during the pres- 
ent winter than cities farther eastward. 


TueE Paciric Coast has owed much to 


_— Men its railroad and shipping chiefs, 
— among whom Mr. Paul Shoup, Presi- 
Big Things 


dent of the Southern Pacific Company, 
is the recognized leader by virtue of qualities that com- 
bine judgment and experience with boldness of imagi- 
nation. Ina recent address at San Francisco he stated 
impressively the problem of the railroads, and took 
his stand for the development of their full possibilities 
as social agents engaged in well-integrated forms of 
transportation. To gain even a faint conception of the 
energy and the activity of our Pacific Coast commun- 
ities, one must either visit them or else read their 
newspapers. While Professor Einstein and the Ameri- 
can: scientists are studying the Universe at the great 
observatory on Mount Wilson, the Chief of Police at 
Los Angeles is demanding a bigger force to help him 
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take care of the half million visitors who are expected 
next year to be attracted by the Olympic Games. San 
Francisco has always been a courageous city, with a 
sense of high destiny and an outlook that reaches 
across the Pacific. It has risen undaunted from earth- 
quake and fire, and has always thriven in spite of a 
checkered experience in municipal administration. A 
-new charter is to be voted upon at a special election 
‘to be held on March 26. The present charter is thirty- 
one years old. The new one as drafted greatly simpli- 
‘fies and centralizes the management of city business, 
‘reduces the number of elected officials, and represents 
.altogether a series of steps forward in directions 
;pointed out by the experience of other American cities. 


Mayor Rotpu, who has served term 


—- F after term for twenty years, is the new 
°, ’~. Governor of the State. He leaves his 
Golden Gate 


post at the head of the city with plans 
definitely made to spend more than a hundred million 
dollars for two great bridges, one across the bay to 
Oakland, and the other across the Golden Gate. The 
Oakland Bridge is to have a clearance of a hundred 
and eighty-five feet over the channel, and the cost is 
estimated at $78,000,000. It will be financed by toll 
charges, as in the case of bridges and tunnels con- 
structed by the New York Port Authority. The Golden 
Gate Bridge is expected to cost about $35,000,000. San 
Francisco has opened the present year with great en- 
thusiasm by reason of an extraordinary number of new 
construction projects, aggregating a total estimated 
cost of more than $350,000,000. The federal, state, 
and municipal governments are to spend sums totaling 
almost a hundred million dollars, not including the two 
great bridges which account for a hundred million 
more. The railroads and utilities have plans which rep- 
resent an immediate expenditure of perhaps another 
hundred million. The combined programs will afford 
employment for tens of thousands of men, who will be 
well paid, will work under favorable conditions, and 
will be fortunate not to be herded under the deadly 
military despotism of the Five-Year Plan in Russia. 


AS NEVER BEFORE, our citizens of the 


New Ships Pacific slope are observing with in- 
for the : ois 
Pacific tense interest the conditions among 


the great peoples of Asia that affect 
the future of trans-Pacific commerce. To and from 
Seattle and the other American and Canadian ports 
of the Puget Sound area, passengers and commodities 
in steadily increasing volume are crossing the North 
Pacific. San Francisco has long been a seaport of re- 
nown, and Los Angeles has created for itself a new 
maritime position. We are publishing an article in 
this number that tells not only of the launching of the 
President Hoover and the President Coolidge, which 
are splendid new ships for the Dollar Line’s Pacific 
business, but also mentions vessels that are to enter 
the service of the Japanese, American and Canadian 
companies engaged in this rapidly developing com- 
merce between Occident and Orient. In spite of the 
long years of turmoil in China, the people of that old- 
est of civilized countries continue to do business; 
and—with order emerging out of a decade of disturb- 
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ance—they will soon buy and sell commodities as 
never before in their history. We are fortunate in 
having another of Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay’s il- 
luminating articles. As our readers have been told, 
this distinguished economist of the Columbia Univer- 
sity faculty went to Japan last year as our special 
representative, under the auspices of the Japanese 
Tourist Bureau. Two of his articles, already pub- 
lished, have described particularly his experiences in 
Japan. The present one tells of the continuation of 
his journey to Korea, China, and Manchuria. 


EVERYWHERE Dr. LiNnpsay conferred 


be eg with public men, and also found for- 
eg mer students who had returned to fill 


influential places in their own coun- 
tries. We are impressed as we read this article with the 
spirit of modern progress now making its way in China. 
Japan, on her part, has accomplished the transition 
from older forms to the economic life of the so-called 
machine age, with brilliant success. The Chinese will 
be inclined to follow the examples of the United States 
and Japan in types of economic development, rather 
than that of Soviet Russia. The Japanese and Chinese 
peoples are not surpassed in natural ability by any of 
the European races; and they have the heritage of 
long centuries of rare achievement in the fine arts, in 
literature, and in the application of philosophy to the 
conduct of private life and social affairs. China needs 
nothing so much at present as political stability ; and 
to that end the American government and people 
should contribute in every way that conditions justify. 


Out oF UNREST in India, there is reas- 


wa — onable prospect of great gain. Such 
Accept the disturbances as have marked the past 
Constitution? 


two or three years have been com- 
paratively free from bloodshed. Among the Indian 
peoples themselves there has been no civil war, and 
the anti-British crusade has taken the form principally 
of a boycott of foreign goods, with passive resistance 
to certain kinds of taxes. There have resulted some 
local incidents of sharp and fatal encounter between 
British troops and native mobs. But upon the whole 
there has been surprisingly little violence upon either 
side. Mahatma Gandhi, after many months of im- 
prisonment, has been given his freedom along with 
other native leaders. It is by no means certain that 
he will persist in refusing to accept the forward-look- 
ing results of the Round Table Conference at London. 
As a result of the reasonable spirit shown by all parties 
in that Conference, the three great factors in the 
Indian situation have been brought into something 
like full accord. The Princes of the Independent 
States are willing to accept a project of federation 
with British India. The Mohammedan provinces are 
no longer standing out against the larger mass of the 
Hindus, but are prepared to support a federation of 
all India. The British leaders of all three parties are 
willing to concede to India as large a measure of Home 
Rule as can be made to work safely. Only in certain 
particulars does the proposed Constitution for India 
come short of the full Dominion status. An outline of 
the Constitution is presented on page 80. 




















Red Cross re- 
lief for drought 
sufferers at El- 
paso, Arkansas. 


History in the Making 


From January 12 to February 12, 1931 


UNITED STATES 


January 


.12.,.THe Senate confirms the President’s appointment of 


Henry Fletcher, Thomas Page, Alfred Dennis, and Dr. 
John Coulter to the Tariff Commission. Edgar Bros- 
sard’s appointment, criticized because of his so-called 
fondness for “sugar interests;’ is later confirmed 
Page and Dennis are Democrats, the others Republicans. 


16..THE SENATE votes $30,000,000 to modernize our large 
battleships under the London Naval Treaty. A mi- 
nority contends that battleships are now obsolete. 


17..A Commission to investigate communism, headed by 
Congressman Hamilton Fish of New York, recom- 
mends to the House that Reds suffer deportation, can- 
cellation of citizenship, party outlawry, and press 
censorship. Fish claims there are a half-million com- 
munists in America. 


i9..THe WickersHAM Commission’s report on prohibition 
enforcement goes to the President after nineteen 
months’ research. It totals 286 printed pages. The 
Commission is opposed to repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, but agrees that if the amendment is 
revised, Congress should have the power to regulate 
or to prohibit the liquor traffic. The President, in a 
letter to Congress, opposes this suggestion. 


22... THe House votes $2,400,000 for 500 more prohibition 
agents. It rejects a ban upon wire-tapping. 


23 ..THE SENATE votes to refer the nominations of George 
Smith, Marcel Garsaud, and Claude Draper—appointed 
by the President as Federal Power Commissioners— 
back to committee; they once were confirmed. 


25..THE AMERICAN LEGION supports a proposal for im- 
mediate cash redemption of the adjusted compensation 
certificates of World War veterans. A committee 
adopts this resolution at Indianapolis. 


28 . , SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY Mellon and Under Secre- 
tary Mills warn the Senate financial committee that 
an immediate bonus payment would be economically 
dangerous. One to three billions would be raised. 


29 . . SECRETARY OF STaTE STIMSON apologizes to Italy for re- 
marks by Major General Smedley Butler at a Phila- 
delphia club. The General is reported to have called 
Mussolini a “hit-and-run driver” and a “mad dog.” 


February 


5..Caprarmn Matcotm CampseELL, in a British “Bluebird” 
car, breaks the world’s record by driving 245 m.p.h at 
Daytona Beach, Florida. The record was 231 m.p.h. 


8 .. CouRT-MARTIAL proceedings against General Butler are 
stopped, and he is restored to office with a reprimand. 


9..THE Navy APPROPRIATION BILL, received by the House, 
calls for $344,342,952—$36,000,000 less than for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. A reduction by 46 ships and 4,800 
men is recommended. This is the last of the annual 
supply bills. 


RELIEF MEASURES 
January 


13... THe Presment appeals to the nation to contribute 
$10,000,000 to the Red Cross, for relief in the drought 
area; he believes that relief for persons should be the 
work of a.voluntary organization, not the government. 


14.. THe SeNnaTE accepts the $45,000,000 drought-relief bill 
which has already passed the House. It is a momen- 
tary victory for President Hoover; but the Demo- 
cratic leader announced his intention to force an addi- 
tional sum of $25,000,000 as a rider to an appropriation 
bill, to be expended by the Red Cross. 


19.. THE SENATE adopts the Robinson (Dem., Ark.) amend- 
ment to the Interior appropriation bill, authorizing 
$25,000,000 for food and other supplies for drought re- 
lief under the Red Cross. It ignores the voluntary 
Red Cross drive in progress under a bi-partisan presi- 
dential commission. 


28... THe Rep Cross announces that it cannot accept the 
proffered $25,000,000, notifying Congress that it prefers 
to be “left alone” in the matter of relief funds. 


30... Tue Houses rejects the $25,000,000 rider for Federal aid 
to the destitute, sustaining the President and the Red 
Cross. A Congressional deadlock is indicated. 
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February 
6... CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS of both parties, in agreement 
with the President, announce a $20,000,000 farm relief 
fund to end the deadlock on emergency measures. It 
will be available for “agricultural rehabilitation.” 


ABROAD 


January 

13...SecIaAList AND COMMUNIST MEMBERS of the French 
Chamber of Deputies refuse to join in a parliamentary 
eulogy of the “militaristic” Marshall Joffre, victor of 
the Marne, who died January 3. 


16..A Leacue or NaTIONS commission meets to consider 
Aristide Briand’s plan for an economic and social 
“United States of Europe.” Germany and Italy de- 
mand the admission of Russia and Turkey, which are 
not included in the proposed federation. The confer- 
ence later adjourns till May. 


2| .. Premier MacDona tp of England is defeated on an edu- 
cation bill in the House of Commons, but refuses to 
resign since no vital issue is involved. 


22...PrReMIER STEEG is defeated in the French Chamber, 
after a controversy on wheat pegging. He resigns after 
six weeks, upholding his minister of agriculture. 


23 ...Tue Leacue or NaTIONS announces that a world con- 
ference on armaments will assemble on February 2, 
1932. 


26... InpusTRIAL AustRIA and agricultural Hungary sign an 
important trade agreement to restore the economic ad- 
vantages of the late Dual Monarchy. 


30..Senator Pierre Lavat succeeds Theodore Steeg as 
French Premier. Briand and ex-Premier Tardieu are 
included in his conservative cabinet. He is approved 
by the Chamber. 


February 
3..A New ZEALAND earthquake kills 150 and injures well 
over 1500, wrecking or burning the city of Napier and 
nine other towns. Relief is rushed by sea, air, land. 


7 .. CHANCELLOR BRUENING secures a crucial vote of confi- 
dence from the German Reichstag, 293-221, with the 
Fascist-Nationalist-Communist opposition dissenting. 
He will continue in office. 


8 . . FREEDOM OF speech, press, and assembly are restored to 
Spain by royal decree after seven years of dictatorship. 
Parliament will reopen with full powers on March 25. 


9 .. Tue Irish Earl of Bessborough is appointed Governor 
General of Canada, to succeed Viscount Willingdon 
who will become Viceroy of India. 


10.. Tue Fascist-NaTIONALIST opposition, 160 strong, with- 
draws from the German Reichstag in disgust at “gov- 
ernmental treachery.” Nearly a third of the delegates 
participate in this parliamentary boycott. 


12 .. Pore Prus for the first time addresses the world by 
radio, speaking in Latin and Italian. 


SELF-GOVERNING INDIA 


January 

12 ..Inv1A is offered responsible parliamentary government 
and virtual dominion status at the London round-table 
conference in progress since November. Only national 
defense and foreign affairs will be controlled by the 
English viceroy. Fiscal authority will be divided. 
The new Indian constitution will “follow the precedent 
of all dominion constitutions.” j ; 
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19... THE Lonpon round-table conference closes on the basis 
of dominion status. 


25... Manatma GAnpHI, Indian nationalist and organizer of 
“passive resistance” to British rule, is released from 
jail after nine months’ internment. Freed, he con- 
tinues to defy the British. Fifty thousand Indians 
have been imprisoned during the past year. 


February 


10.. Inp1a dedicates a $100,000,000 imperial capital at New 
Delhi, the last ceremony under British rule. 


DIED 
January 
12..Dr. Joun Witt1am Burcess, 86. Dean of political 
science at Columbia University, Civil War veteran, 
and erstwhile professor in Germany. Born of a slave- 
holding Tennessee family, he was decorated by the ex- 
Kaiser for his scholarship. 


-15..F. Epson Wuite, 57. President of the Armour & Co. 


packing firm. Entering business at seventeen, he was 
active in Chicago civic affairs. Killed in a fall. 


19..AznLen JoHNson. Historian and chief editor of the 
Dictionary of American Biography. He had held the 
Yale professorship of American history. Killed by an 
automobile. 
AFreD W. McCann, 52. Lecturer and food expert. A 
crusader, he attacked chemical meats and coal-tar 
candy. Author of many books on nutrition. 


21..Atma Rusens, 32. Motion picture star, born in San 
Francisco. Her greatest réle was in “Humoresque.” 
She was three times married. 


22..ANnNA Pavtowa, 45. World’s leading ballerina. <A 
graduate of the Russian imperial ballet, she settled in 
England in 1913. An enemy of jazz, in private life she 
was Mrs. M. V. Dandre. 


26 . . Epwarp I. Epwarps, 67. Former Senator and ex-Gover- 

nor of New Jersey. Banker, prominent as a Wet 
leader. A Democrat, he was defeated for Senatorial 
re-election in 1928. 
Dr. JoHN Witt1am Draper, 59. New York surgeon, 
author, and noted for his work among the insane. 
Head of the Andrew Todd McClintock Foundation, he 
had also served at the Mayo clinic. 


28 .. GENERAL Henri-MatuiAs BertHetot, 70. Veteran of 
Verdun, and leader of the routed Rumanian armies in 
1916. After the war he was French governor of 
Alsatian Strasbourg. 
Dr. WILHELM Disettvs, 54. Professor of English at Ber- 
lin University, and authority on things Britannic. His 
book “England” is considered an all-time masterpiece 
of national analysis. 


February 


4..Miss Anna E. Ricnarpson, 47. In charge of child de- 
velopment and parental education for the American 
Home Economics Association. Trustee of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


6..Punpir Morizat Nenrv. Indian nationalist leader and 
associate of Mahatma Gandhi. An aristocratic Brahmin 
and lawyer, jailed by the British in 1930. President 
of the Indian National Congress. 


8..Dr. Joun Wiis Barr, 70. Banker, educat-r, church 
worker. Former lay moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. Born of Hungarian parents, he was 
world organizer of Christian Endeavor societies. 
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SENATOR BORAH TAKES THE HURDLES 


JUST HORSE SENSE 
By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 
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TOYS FOR MILITARISTS SPAIN'S TOTTERING THRONE 


“All Quiet on the Western Front," in American _ Poor King Alfonso, it is suggested, might well 
motion picture form, has been barred in Berlin enjoy the comforts of a rocking chair as a change 
and protested in Vienna by the pugnacious Fascist from his perpetually rocking throne. A _ military 
followers of Adolf Hitler, who stormed the theaters revolt by republican army elements has been put 
and caused serious riots. The Austrian artist here down, but the labor unions, the socialists, and the 
depicts some of the "glories" of "heroic" warfare, university students have taken up the cry. Dicta- 
which Fascists idealize. "All Quiet'’ had an even tor Berenguer has ‘promised liberal concessions. 
greater vogue in Central Europe than in America. “Der Goetz," which is socialist, enjoys the situation. 
From Der Goetz (Vienna, Austria) ' From Der Goetz (Vienna, Austria) 
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SOME GOOD NEW YEAR'S REVOLUTIONS 

Mahatma Ghandi of India, Kemal Pasha of Turkey, King Alfonso of Spain, Prince Louis of Monaco, 

Adolf Hitler of Germany, and the South American urchins are—as usual—doing their best to 
prepare for trouble during 1931. 

From the Evening Standard (London) 
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Cartoons 











MR. OWEN D. YOUNG'S PLAN 


Owen Young is public-spirited as everyone knows, according 
to the German cartoonist. But the Young Plan for the payment 
of war reparations, which succeeded the Dawes Plan in 1930, 
is driving the unfortunate German into the grinning jaws of the 
red peril—Russian Communism. The cartoon is by Johnson, a 
veteran artist, who has enlivened the pages of his periodical 
for twenty years. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


ITALY TO BRAZIL 


Air Minister Balbo's squadrons of Italian seaplanes fly gallantly 
across the Atlantic to South America, having skirted Spain, 
French Morocco, and Portuguese Guinea en route. 
From Guerin Meschino (Milan, Italy) 
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H. R. H. AUGUST WILHELM HOHENZOLLERN 


A sarcastic portrait of the German Prince, a Fascist. 
From Wahre Jakob (Berlin) 





PULLING THE STRINGS 


Are French capitalists backing the Russian anti-soviet plotters? 
From the communist Humanité (Paris) 
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The Report on Prohibition 


THE SPECIAL Wickersham Report on enforcement of 
the national prohibition law was made public late in 
January. It is a volume of eighty thousand words, and 
the present article is an attempt to analyze it. In 
pages that follow, six authorities express opinions. 


O: Marcu 4, 1929, provision was made by 
Congress for the expenses of a Commission 
of eleven members to be appointed by President Hoover 
for the purpose of investigating the general subject of 
law enforcement, and more especially the prohibition 
problem. Mr. Hoover thought it best to select for this 
purpose a group of jurists and lawyers; and ten men 
eminent at the bar or on the bench were duly chosen. 
As an eleventh member, Miss Ada L. Comstock, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, President of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, was appointed. Hon. George W. Wickersham of 
New York, who served as Attorney-General of the 
United States in the administration of President Taft, 
was named as Chairman. 

Hon. Newton D. Baker of Cleveland, Ohio, who was 
Secretary of War under President Wilson, was second 
in the list, and three Federal Judges—namely: William 
S. Kenyon, Paul J. McCormick, and William I. Grubb— 
were selected. Hon. Kenneth Mackintosh, at one time 
Chief Justice of the State of Washington, Dean Roscoe 
Pound of the Harvard Law School, Hon. Henry W. An- 
derson of Richmond, Virginia, Mr. Monte M. Lemann of 
New Orleans, and Mr. Frank J. Loesch of Chicago were 
chosen as the remaining members of the Commission. 

The ten men are widely known 
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entirely to state and local juris- 
diction. The prohibitionists, of 
course, are for national control 
on the present extreme and rigid 
plan. As for those opposed to 
the Eighteenth Amendment, there 
are differences among them that 
will in due time become fully 
recognized, though hitherto ob- 
scured. The more aggressive anti-prohibition ele- 
ment would abolish the Eighteenth Amendment out- 
right, and deprive the federal government of all juris- 
diction over the manufacture and sale of liquor. 

This, however, is not the view that is upheld by the 
Wickersham Commission. As a body, the Commission- 
ers have concurred in certain conclusions and recom- 
mendations of which the first four read as follows: 

“1. The Commission is opposed to repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

“2. The Commission is opposed to the restoration in 
any manner of the legalized saloon. 

“3. The Commission is opposed to the Federal 
or State Governments, as such, going into the liquor 
business. 

“4. The Commission is opposed to the proposal to 
modify the National Prohibition Act so as to permit 
manufacture and sale of light wines or beer.” 

A Fifth conclusion refers to the need of local codper- 
ation; a Sixth observes that enforcement efforts were 
sadly inadequate before the Bureau of Prohibition was 
established in 1927, but that there has been im- 
provement since that date. But the Seventh observa- 
tion holds that “there is yet no adequate observance or 
enforcement,” while the 
Eighth and Ninth criti- 





and greatly respected in legal cir- 
cles. Their findings were handed to 
President Hoover on January 20, 
and by him transmitted to Congress 
without delay, and given at once to 
the press. A Report that was ready 
only after inquiries that extended 
through the greater part of the year 
1929 and the whole of 1930, gives 
evidence of extensive inquiry and 
sincere study; but it leaves the 
American public, after all, to do its 
own thinking and work out its own 
conclusions. 

The editor of this periodical has, 
in previous issues—especially in that 
for the month of November, 1930— 
endeavored to have the reader un- 
derstand that the essential diffe>- 
ence, looking to the future, is not so 
much one between the advocates 
and the opponents of prohibition, as 
one between those who believe that 
the control of liquor should be na- 











cize the present enforce- 
ment rules and organiza- 
tion, and propose a series 
of changes. The Tenth 
explains that while some 
members believe prohi- 
bition under the Eight- 
eenth Amendment can- 
not be maintained and 
enforced in the long run, 
the Commission as a 
whole is agreed that any 
suggested change would 
require time, and that 
meanwhile the enforce- 
ment agencies ought to 
be improved in various 
respects, some of which 
are clearly specified. 

The Eleventh conclu- 
sion is of great impor- 
tance and should be 
quoted in full: 
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“All the Commission 


By Kirby, in the New York World 
agree that if the Amend- 
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THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LAW OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


From left to right, the eleven members are: Roscoe Pound, dean of the Harvard Law School; Frank J. Loesch, a distinguished Chicago 

lawyer; William |. Grubb, U. S. District Judge for the Northern District of Alabama; Ada L. Comstock, president of Radcliffe 

College, Cambridge, Mass.; George W. Wickersham, chairman, Attorney General in the administration of President Taft; Newton 

D. Baker of Cleveland, Secretary of War in the administration of President Wilson; Henry W. Anderson, of Richmond, a leading 

member of the Virginia bar; Monte M. Lemann, professor of law at Tulane University, New Orleans; Kenneth Mackintosh, former Chief 

Justice of the Supreme Court of Washington; Paul J. McCormick, U. S. District Judge for the Southern District of California; and 
William S. Kenyon, former Senator from lowa, now Judge of the U. S. Circuit Court. 


ment is revised it should be made to read substantially 
as follows: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to regu- 
late or to prohibit the manufacture, traffic in or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into and the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof for beverage purposes.” 

Thus it will be seen that the Wickersham Commission 
has taken its stand on the federalist side. The report as 
a whole is signed by ten of the members, but not by 
Mr. Lemann. Each of the eleven members follows the 
general report with an individual statement; and Mr. 
Lemann’s is impressive in its marshalling of facts and 
its final conclusion that the Eighteenth Amendment 
cannot be effectively enforced. Mr. Lemann holds that 
it is the duty of Congress to support the enforcement 
program as recommended by all the other Commission- 
ers, but he thinks that the Eighteenth Amendment 
ought to be repealed. 

Mr. Baker’s individual opinion is very brief, but clear 
and explicit. He would prefer to have “the whole ques- 
tion of policy and enforcement with regard to intoxicat- 
ing liquors remitted to the States.” But he alludes with 
some measure of approval to the advantages that might 
follow the adoption of the substitute for the Eighteenth 
Amendment, as recommended by a majority of the 
Commission. Mr. Baker declares that “the efforts now 
being made to enforce the law are sincere and intelli- 
gent.” He supports the proposal to aid the Executive 
by improvements in the machinery of enforcement. But 
looking to the future he does not think that the liquor 
problem is to be “solved by a nation-wide, federal en- 
forcement of a police regulation at variance with the 


settled habits and beliefs of so large a part of our 
people.” 

Judge McCormick would like to see another year’s 
trial of enforcement, under better conditions and with 
an improved system. He has written an encouraging 
statement, dwelling upon the value of the outstanding 
achievement that has been accomplished in the aboli- 
tion of the legalized open saloon throughout the United 
States. He is not blinded to those evils of disregard for 
the law that are abundantly described in the report as 
a whole. 

Judge Mackintosh points out plainly the fact that 
while the federal government must exercise authority 
within its sphere, the states and localities must also per- 
form their full measure of concurring enforcement ac- 
tivity, if the law is to be made effective as against pres- 
ent forms of violation. His opinion, like that of some 
other members of the Commission, might be summed 
up in the statement that prohibition has carried the 
country forward with certain positive gains to civiliza- 
tion that must be kept, while evils of the present situa- 
tion must be met through the adoption of new methods, 
whatsoever may be found applicable. 

It is generally admitted that the most substantial and 
important of the individual statements is that of Col. 
Henry W. Anderson of Virginia. The drafting of the 
substitute Amendment is attributed to Colonel Ander- 
son. He is at pains to remind the country that if this 
substitute were adopted the Volstead Act would, never- 
theless, remain until Congress changed it. He assumes, 
however, that we would have to proceed to the adoption 
of an entirely different system. 

This distinguished American has studied experiments 
in other countries, and has evolved a plan. He would 
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have Congress create a bi-partisan National Commis- 
sion on Liquor Control, somewhat analagous to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Subject to this new 
Commission, there would be formed a National Cor- 
poration to carry on whatever business might be legal- 
ized in connection with the manufacture, importation, 
or distribution of alcoholic beverages. Colonel Ander- 
son’s plan provides for a series of state agencies, for 
purposes of local distribution and sale. He finds fea- 
tures of public control in the Federal Reserve Bank 
system that are adapted, in point of principle, to his 
plan of liquor control. In some of their aspects the 
arrangements that he outlines are similar to the sys- 
tem of liquor control that has been in operation in 
Sweden during the past ten years. 

Colonel Anderson’s plan is commented upon with 
favor by Messrs. Pound, Loesch, and Mackintosh, while 
Judges Kenyon and McCormick also recommend it for 
consideration—subject, however, to their belief that we 
ought first to try more vigorously than heretofore to 
enforce the Eighteenth Amendment, in such manner as 
to compel everybody to admit that prohibition has had 
a fair chance for its life. 

Judge Kenyon, next to Colonel Anderson, offers the 
most extended of the individual statements. This Iowa 
jurist dwells upon the relative inefficiency of enforce- 
ment efforts as hitherto carried on. He reminds us that 
the Eighteenth Amendment was ratified by all of the 
States of the Union except two, and he insists that there 
should yet be given a fair trial to a prohibition system 
thus initiated. But he also holds that if we cannot have 
better enforcement in the future than in the past, there 
should be a resubmission of the question in some form 
to the people. 

He would recommend—and with what seems to us 
great justification—that a repeal proposal should in due 
time be submitted to Conventions in the forty-eight 
States, delegates to these conventions being elected di- 
rectly by the people. If repeal should fail to win suffi- 
cient support under these tests, it must follow that the 
Eighteenth Amendment would have to stand for an- 
other considerable period of time; and Judge Kenyon 
thinks that under those circumstances we would find 
public opinion rallying afresh to the support of the pro- 
hibition cause, and that a better spirit of obedience to 
the law would reduce the volume and character of vio- 
lations. This idea of conventions is widely favored. 


[* TRANSMITTING the Wickersham Report to Con- 
gress, President Hoover commended it to the 
attention of the law-making body. He proceeded to 
express his own convictions as follows: 

“The Commission, by a large majority, does not favor 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment as a method 
of cure for the inherent abuses of the liquor traffic. I 
am in accord with this view. I am in unity with the 
spirit of the Report in seeking constructive steps to ad- 
vance the national ideal of eradication of the social and 
economic and political evils of this traffic, to preserve 
the gains which have been made, and to eliminate the 
abuses which exist, at the same time facing with an 
open mind the difficulties which have arisen under this 
experiment.” 

The President speaks in a general way with approval 
of the Report as “temperate and judicial,” and as a con- 
tribution to further discussion and treatment of the 
subject. He does not commit himself to the proposed 
revision of the Amendment that the Commission sug- 
gets as a future possibility. “My own. duty,” he de- 
elares, “and that of all executive officials is clear—to 
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enforce the law with all the means at our disposal with- 
out equivocation or reservation.” 

Several letters, written at our request, by thoughtful 
and high-minded leaders of public opinion, are pub- 
lished herewith as indicating the different points of 
view that prevail among citizens of the best type and 
the finest public spirit. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman—who is 
no fanatic, but an accepted representative of the senti- 
ment that prevails widely within the religious and ethi- 
cal organizations of the country—commends the Report 
after careful study, and hopes to see further efforts at 
enforcement of existing laws, with such modifications 
as have been proposed. (It may be remarked that 
among other suggestions of change in rules the Com- 
mission agrees that the medical profession ought not 
to be restricted as at present.) 

No publicist who has taken a prominent part in the 
discussion of prohibition is more firmly opposed to the 
saloon and the old-time liquor system than is Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. But he has always regarded 
the Eighteenth Amendment as far more harmful than 
beneficial, and he stands unswervingly for its repeal. 
Doubtless a majority of the people of the other Eastern 
States as well as of New York would at the present time 
support the views set forth by President Butler, a letter 
from whom is appended herewith. He favors, as a con- 
structive substitute, the adoption by states of some 
method similar to those now employed in Canada. 

On the other hand, we have a clear and strong letter 
from Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, an eminent stu- 
dent of social and economic conditions. Dr. Fisher re- 
gards the Wickersham Commission as naturally and 
properly concerned above all with the legal aspects of 
the problem. He himself has regarded the liquor ques- 
tion primarily from the standpoint of a student of hu- 
man welfare, and he believes that prohibition has 
brought the people of the United States great benefits 
in spite of the widespread evasions of the law. He 
stands, therefore, for the maintenance of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and continued attempts at better enforce- 
ment. If the present system should break down, he 
would favor Colonel Anderson’s proposals. 

In certain of the Western States, notably Kansas and 
Iowa, state-wide prohibition was adopted about half a 
century ago. Mr. William Allen White of Kansas has 
responded to our request for a statement of what he | 
would regard as the prevailing opinion in the great in- 
terior regions of the agricultural West. He holds that 
there is no change of sentiment among the people of 
Kansas. They will not legalize the distribution of 
alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes. Mr. White 
would undoubtedly predict that if state conventions 
were called to pass anew upon the prohibition question 
there would be majorities in a sufficient number of 
Southern and Western States to block for some years 
to come all efforts to repeal or even to modify the 
Eighteenth Amendment as it now stands. The logic of 
his position points to a new crusade for enforcement. 

Even those who believe that prohibition ought never 
to have been put into the Constitution of the country, 
and who are altogether doubtful as to the possibility of 
its future enforcement, are by no means to be set down 
as favoring lawlessness or nullification. Many of them, 
as good citizens, do not look with approval upon smug- 
gling, or upon the tolerated and powerful conspiracies 
now in active operation to attain wealth by the illicit 
manufacture and sale of intoxicants. The present situ- 
ation, bad as it is, would be changed over night as if by 
magic, but for the enormous pecuniary gains that result 
from violations of the Volstead Act. 
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There can be no successful law enforcement until a 
much larger number of people decide for themselves 
that they will not patronize, directly or indirectly, the 
criminal elements that are enriching themselves by 
smuggling, bootlegging, and the operation of speak- 
easies. What if the churches and the temperance or- 
ganizations should undertake to see how many people 
they could persuade to cease patronizing the bootleg- 
gers for a specified period—let us say, for one year, for 
six months, for three months, or even for four weeks? 
We offer this suggestion to the W. C. T. U., the Anti- 
Saloon League, the Methodist Board, and whomsoever 
else it may concern. Why not try a thirty-day boycott 
of bootleggers? 

The law cannot possibly be enforced in detail unless 
there is codperation on the part of state and local gov- 
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ernments. There are, indeed, certain larger aspects of 
the question that are interstate in their nature. But 
where the law touches neighborhoods or individual citi- 
zens, it becomes a police regulation that must be treated 
as if it were of local inception, if it is to be even toler- 
ably successful. 

Mr. Wickersham’s own concluding statement will de- 
servedly carry great weight, and we shall reprint it in 
some future number. We are, meanwhile, publishing 
a timely contribution by Dr. W. W. Boyd, an Ohio edu- 
cator of influence and prominence, who discusses the 
relationship of this prohibition question to our federal 
system, arguing in favor of the maintenance of national 
jurisdiction. But Dr. Boyd would emphasize the need 
of energetic local codperation, in the enforcement of 
laws that come home to the individual in so many ways. 


Comments on Prohibition and 
the Wickersham Report 


Wets and Drys Respond to the 
Editor's Request for Opinions 


Prohibition as an Experiment 


By S. PARKES CADMAN 


T= WIcKERSHAM Report deserves the nation’s 
thanks for its painstaking character. The 
eleven commissioners were excellent representatives of 
worthy citizenship, and their thoroughly conscientious 
approach to the confessedly vexed question of prohibi- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that, though ten of them 
signed the report, scarcely any two of them were in 
even approximate agreement as to the constructive ac- 
tion to be recommended. Hence the report settles noth- 
ing, and both Wets and Drys can find in it some justifi- 
cation for their own position. 

The most reassuring phase for me of this very difficult 
situation is President Hoover’s clear announcement that 


he is opposed to repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
I deem it my duty to support the President, and this is 
also my conviction concerning the best course to follow. 

Certainly prohibition is not yet beyond its experi- 
mental stage, however; and the opposition to its ob- 
servance has been peculiarly careless to use no harsher 
term about its methods. If the nation undertakes to 
reconsider its present policy, I am inclined to regard 
the McBain policy as stated in the Review or REvIEws 
for November, 1930, as politically feasible. 

But at the moment I favor any educational or other 
legitimate efforts to insure prohibition, and shall do so 
until the people decide it is not enforceable. 


Why Modification Is a Mistake 


By IRVING FISHER 


M ¥ OPINION is that it would be a great mistake 
to promote the McBain suggestion, or the 
more recent suggestion by the Wickersham Commission 
that the Eighteenth Amendment be modified to give 
Congress authority to control the liquor traffic by pro- 
hibition, or otherwise, in case. the amendment in its 
present form should fail after further trial. Either pro- 
posal would be a distinct step backward. It would be 
so regarded by both sides and would throw the whole 
subject into confusion. It would put prohibition into 
politics as never before and for a generation at least. 
This, it seems to me, in plain English, is the equivalent 
of your statement that the prohibition cause would then 
have to be sustained by the living and earnest efforts of 
present-day citizens in voting for their Congressmen. 


For many years every other issue would be over- 
shadowed by this pest of prohibition issue. Confusion 
would be worse confounded if Congress had the power 
to legislate for specific states and to make its legislation 
different. 

The prohibition issue already bedevils and confuses 
other issues. We need to settle it once for all and go on- 
And the only settlement which will stay settled is to 
make prohibition a greater success. This has been the 
experience in the past. Prohibition is a settled ques- 
tion in Kansas, but it is an unsettled one in Missouri. A 
dry settlement remains; a wet, never. 

It seems to me very evident, in an automobile age and 
without custom houses or any other institutions at state 
borders to intercept traffic, that it will be infinitely 
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harder than before the automobile came, as under the 
Webb-Kenyon and Reed acts, to protect the Dry states 
against the Wet states and their liquor supply. 

For Mr. Hoover it would be political suicide to re- 
cede from the position which he now has in the minds 
of the Drys. They would regard him as a traitor or a 
straddler. His downright rejection of the Wickersham 
alternative removes fear of his faltering in the stand he 
has taken in behalf of the continued trial of National 
Prohibition. 

In short there is only one way to settle this question, 
and that is “to fight it out on the present line if it takes 
all summer.” Certainly no surrender should be made 
by the Drys in advance. It will be time enough to con- 
sider compromises when and if the Wets get a two- 
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thirds majority in both houses of Congress and have 
actually passed an enabling act to amend the Constitu- 
tion afresh. Then, indeed, the constructive proposal by 
Commissioner Anderson of the Wickersham Commis- 
sion, adapting the Swedish system of national liquor 
control to American purposes, might be considered. 

I am also of the opinion that Mr. Hoover, by taking 
a strong Dry stand, has gone far toward halting the 
stampede which the Wets are putting over or trying to 
put over. I do not think that Mr. Hoover, in his mod- 
esty, ever realized the tremendous power which he 
wields. Even President Harding, who had no such 
power with the public, and especially with the women, 
strengthened the Dry cause immensely as soon as he 
took a definite stand. 


The Futility of Reports 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


HE Kansas PAPERS for the most part treated 

the Wickersham report with ribaldry. Kansas 
has had prohibition for fifty years, and it is no longer a 
topic of conversation any more than any of a half- 
dozen laws, the primary, or the direct election of the 
United States Senators. It is accepted and observed, as 
well as most laws, and has not been an issue in politics 
for a generation. 

As a footnote to history some historian of this day 
may refer to the Wickersham report as an example of 
the futility of trying in a crisis to affect government by 
experts. 

Experts have their place in government. In the early 
stages of every cause, it needs the expert. Commissions 
can help tremendously when public sentiment is form- 
ing. But when issues are made, when causes are cru- 
cially at stake, when the public mind begins to take on 
heat and to crystallize on the two sides of any issue, 
the expert and all his works and ways are useless. 

That time is here. 

The prohibition issue has narrowed itself down to 
this: Either repeal or obey. For fifty years we tried the 
experiment of controlling the liquor traffic and then de- 
cided rather deliberately in the second decade of the 
century to prohibit it. We had prohibited it more or 
less rigidly, either by state-wide prohibition or local 
option in cities and counties for something like two- 
thirds of the people and more than three-fourths of the 
country’s geographical area. The experimental stage in 
the fight on the sale of commercialized beverage liquor 
had passed. (The best point of the repealers which no 
one has advanced lies in the fact that from 1920 to 1930 


we have come into a new world in which perhaps an old 
experiment may not be valid.) 

Law enforcement and perfunctory lip service to the 
law in high places in the state and nation have brought 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act into 
disrepute. There is a definite demand for repeal which 
may not be ignored. But above all it should not be 
dodged by strategy or by calling in an expert at this 
time. Prohibition can succeed only by evangelization. 
Those who were educated to believe in prohibition are 
dead or growing old. The new generation knows noth- 
ing of the evils of the saloon. It must be educated. It 
cannot be forced into obedience. Prohibition relying on 
force is doomed. 

Only as it appeals to the reason of intelligent people 
can it win. If the rich who seek protection for their 
property from the constitution under the Fourth and 
Twelfth amendments cannot forego the social distinc- 
tion which comes through the preprandial cocktail, for 
the economic advantage of a dry nation, then prohibi- 
tion will hang on for a decade or two, until some figure 
rises strong enough to repeal it or by his evangelism to 
educate the people into observance. 

Commissions will not do this. Experts have no more 
place here than they had in ’63 advising Lincoln about 
the economic folly of slavery when the issue of emanci- 
pation to save the nation was upon his desk. There are 
times when things in politics crystallize and simplify 
under heat. Then discussions full of restrictions, nega- 
tions, and qualifications become purely academic. This 
is one of those times and the Wickersham report is one 
of those things. 


An Argument for Repeal 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


HE WICKERSHAM Report consists of two dis- 
tinct parts: The first part is the array of evi- 
dence as to what is actually going on in this country, 
under the benign protection of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The second is the collection of opinions given by 


the several members of the Commission as to what | 


should be done in the premises. There is really very 
little relation between the two. The facts as adduced 
are a condemnation of the whole régime, anti-constitu- 
tional, immoral and impracticable, which the Eighteenth 
Amendment has set up. A careful examination of the 


views of the several members of the Commission would 
seem to show that all but two of them are ready to 
abandon this so-called “noble experiment,” either 
frankly or by indirection. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the result of this 
report will be to strengthen the movement for the re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment, and for the substi- 
tution of a system of state liquor control, which shall be 
practical, effective, responsive to public opinion and con- 
sonant with the principles of the Federal Constitution. 

I can only repeat that the Eighteenth Amendment is 
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once again shown to be the best friend that the liquor 
traffic has ever had. That traffic is now nation-wide, 
highly privileged, immensely profitable and wholly un- 
taxed. It pays tribute of a dishonorable and unlawful 
kind to public officials of every sort, local, state and 
federal. 

Shocking as is the summary of facts presented by the 
Commission, a _ still more 
shocking statement might 
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proper form. Cannot the people put into the Constitu- 
tion anything they like? The people can, but the Con- 
gress and the legislatures cannot! 

To show how far that fallacy goes, let me tell of an 
experience I had with a high officer of the government, 
who found fault with me for the position which I am 
now holding. I said, “Let me ask this question, that we 
may clearly understand each other: If 
two-thirds of a quorum of each house 





be made if it were longer 
and more detailed. 
Effective control of the 
liquor traffic can never be 
obtained and maintained, 
save by state action. Any 
attempt at uniform, nation- 
wide control will, for obvi- 
ous reasons, result in re- 
peating, with more or less 
fullness of detail, exactly 
what is going on now from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from Canada to Mexico. 
The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment stands by itself as an 
offense against the Consti- 
tution. That Constitution 
sets up a government, de- 








of the Congress should propose, and a 
majority of a quorum of each of the 
two houses of the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the states should ratify, an 
amendment to provide that the term 
of the President should not expire on 
March 4, but should continue for the 
term of his natural life, and that then 
the office of President should descend 
in the person of his heirs male forever, 
would that be a valid amendment?” 
This gentleman, true to his logical po- 
sition, said, “Yes, of course.” 

To be told that our government can 
be turned into a hereditary monarchy 
by the simple process of constitutional 
amendment, participated “in by but 
some three thousand persons sitting in 
Congress and in the state legislatures, 
and without any appeal to the people 

















fines its powers, sets limits 








By Talburt, in the New York Telegram 


to its authority, indicates 
what are the reserved 
rights of the states and the 
people, and offers protec- 
tion to those rights. Every other amendment has dealt 
with the organization and functions of government. The 
Eighteenth Amendment has nothing to do with the or- 
ganization and functions of government. It is an ordi- 
nary statute or ordinance, which might be passed by 
any legislature or any board of aldermen. 

But, we are told, it was submitted and ratified in 


State Rights: 


A MODERN DANIEL 


"whatever, is startling to say the least. 
This shows what happens when legal- 
ism gets the better of common sense. 

Every day more and more people 
are coming to see that the question involved has noth- 
ing whatever to do with liquor but that it has every- 
thing to do with our form of government and its effec- 
tive protection and development. 

The Eighteenth Amendment must come out of the 
Constitution, and it must come out absolutely. That it 
will come out, and that soon, I have no doubt whatever. 


A Wet Error 


By W. W. BOYD 


S exssios to Concress of the Report of the 
National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement presents an opportune time for our 
citizens to make a careful study of the relationship be- 
tween our State and Federal governments. 

In the United States the codrdinate exercise of gov- 
ernment functions by the nation and the state makes it 
difficult for a foreigner to understand our republican 
form of government, and it often confuses many of our 
own most intelligent citizens. 

Our states have not entered into a confederation or a 
partnership whereby they have set up a central govern- 
ment to support and sustain certain mutual rights which 
they have as states. They did not surrender to a fed- 
eral government certain sovereign powers which they 
themselves had been exercising, in order that there 
might be established a national order. The states did 
not exist before the United States; therefore they could 
not surrender powers which they did not have. 

The states existed as colonies owing allegiance to the 
mother country—Great Britain—previous to the Decla- 
ration of Independence. On July 4, 1776, these colonies 
united under the name of the United States and trans- 
ferred their allegiance from Great Britain to the new 


country to which they themselves belonged. At the 
same time they tore up their charters and became 
states. They were under the authority of the Conti- 
nental Congress until the Constitution became effective. 

Our Constitution clearly makes itself the supreme 
law of the land. Under it legislation must be enacted 
and must be in accord with the principles of the su- 
preme law. No state can form a constitution or enact 
laws which would contravene or nullify either the fed- 
eral Constitution or the federal laws. This nation in its 
efforts to work out a great moral reform has seen fit to 
write into its Constitution the Eighteenth Amendment; 
and under it our Congress has passed certain laws for 
the enforcement of prohibition. The rigid application 
of these laws leads many people to feel that they are 
robbed of their personal liberty and that their rights 
have been trampled upon ruthlessly. In several states 
where such sentiment has become somewhat general, 
there is a feeling that the whole question should be de- 
nied to the general government and submitted to the 
state governments. 

It is readily admitted that such a change in the regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic would lead to a diversity of 
method of control in the different states. States would 
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be brought into controversy with one another, and we 
would have again a condition of conflict regarding a 
great moral ideal such as existed previous to the Civil 
War. 

It is not contended here that the legislation we now 
have regarding the control of liquor is the correct legis- 
lation. It may or it may not be. But it is contended 
that.the proper place of control is with our federal gov- 
ernment. The highest right any state has is to recog- 
nize the right of another state. If by the theory of state 
rights one state would make it difficult or impossible 
for another state to maintain a code of morals, it must 
be very evident no progress could be made in advanc- 
ing any reform. The whole body politic is injured by a 
corruption in any part of it, just as a human body suf- 
fers when any part of it is diseased. 

The Constitution requires that “full faith and credit 
shall be given in each state to the public acts, records 
and judicial proceedings of every other state.” This 
brings our moral standing down to the level of the 
weakest state. This becomes apparent in the application 
of our divorce laws. However anxious a state may be 
to overthrow the divorce evil, it finds itself defeated by 
another state not so anxious to destroy the evil. 

Our Constitution was framed with the evident pur- 
pose of helping the states to codperate in the mainte- 
nance of good government. Therefore, from time to 
time there has been confided to the federal government 
the enactment of those laws which affect the welfare of 
our citizenship as a whole. 

Our federal government has undertaken to deal with 
the matter of the control of the liquor traffic and of the 
use of intoxicating liquors. Wisdom may not have been 
shown either in the enactment or the enforcement of 
federal laws; but in the absence of an ability on the part 
of the states to make uniform laws, the regulation and 
government of this great moral reform belongs with the 
national representatives of our people and not with the 
local representatives. 

The powers of government have been distributed 
very properly between the federal and state agencies. 
It is this distribution which confuses us often; but when 
great problems affect the welfare of this nation as a 
whole the federal government is the proper agency 
for their solution. 

In the November, 1930, issue of the Review or RE- 
views Dr. Howard Lee McBain of Columbia University 
makes a proposition for the solution of our prohibition 
difficulties which would seem to have an element of 
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satisfaction in it for all good citizens whether Wet or 
Dry, if we really believe in majority rule in this 
country. 

Now comes the Report of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement which appears to the 
various members of the Commission to demand from 
them some personal explanations of their attitudes 
toward the prohibition amendment. Among these per- 
sonal views are the opinions of Mr. Henry W. Anderson 
which seem to sustain the proposition of Dr. McBain 
that the power should be given to Congress to regulate 
or prohibit liquor. Mr. Anderson, however, goes fur- 
ther than Dr. McBain in proposing not only a change 
in the Constitution but also a legislative program. 

There is a possibility that both our people and our 
courts would misconstrue Dr. McBain’s restriction that 
the enactment “shall not be construed to require that 
such regulation and prohibition shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” Mr. Anderson’s pro- 
gram would open distinctions also for the treatment of 
the liquor traffic in different parts of our country. 

My contention is that the very thing we want is uni- 
form law. If I understand Dr. McBain’s proposition he 
wants the federal enactment to be strengthened as in- 
dividual states may see fit to legislate. That is just 
what leads to the bootlegging business. If Indiana not 
only sustains the federal enactment but makes addi- 
tional more stringent laws, while Ohio sustains only the 
federal law, then whatever stringency has been pro- 
vided in Indiana tempts our Ohio dealers to bootleg in 
Indiana. Now increase this along the boundary lines 
of our various states, and we see what a tremendous 
temptation we place on the moneygrabber who is not 
concerned regarding his method of getting money. 
Moreover, think of the corrupt politician who is anxious 
for office and makes use of the fast and loose methods 
of the different states. 

If the Constitution would confer upon Congress the 
power to regulate, prohibit and govern as may seem 
wise, the manufacture, sale, transportation, importation 
and exportation of intoxicating liquors, and if it would 
also give to the Congress the power to define intoxicat- 
ing liquors, our people would have the opportunity to 
determine from time to time what seems best. 

I have great faith that with increased experience 
there would become evident the wisdom of governmen- 
tal restriction upon those practices which have proved 
so injurious to thousands and thousands of our citizens 
and their families. 


Amendment Versus Repeal 


By HOWARD 


HE NoveMBER REvIEW oF REVIEWS commented 

on a suggested amendment of the Eighteenth 
Amendment which I drafted. I note that six members 
of the Wickersham Commission are in favor of a some- 
what similar, though by no means identical, substitute 
and that all members of the Commission agree upon 
this form of substitute if the Amendment is to be re- 
vised at all. In my judgment it is not only possible but 
also probable that the form actually proposed would 
not accomplish the avowed purposes which the Com- 
mission had in mind, and which some of the members 
discuss in their separate statements. I fear that it 
would not embody the elements of elasticity and vari- 
ability which the Commission assumes that it would 
provide. This, however, is a matter which I could ex- 


LEE McBAIN.- 


plain only at considerable length. Important as is this 
business of phraseology, it is not so important at the 
moment as the principle of revision upon which the 
Commission agreed. 

I personally prefer a repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment without substitution. Politically, however, I be- 
lieve that an amendment drafted to realize the aims 
apparently sought by the Commission would have far 
larger chance of relatively earlier adoption than would 
a proposal for repeal. 

It would, of course, keep the liquor issue in national 
politics. But I know of no power on earth that can 
take that issue out of national politics. Not even a re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment would permanently 
destroy it as a national issue. 
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Men versus 
Principles 
in Politics 


“We have idolized individuals instead 
of idealizing principles.” 


By WALTER W. HEAD 


Sweet ure the uses of adversity 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 


S: WROTE William Shakespeare three hun- 
dred years ago. Had he lived in the 
twentieth century instead of the sixteenth, had he 
—perchance—been a holder of public office or a 
candidate for public office in 1930, particularly a 
Republican nominee, it may well be doubted if he 
would have had the fortitude to pen these lines. 
So stormy has been the political sea in recent 
months, so black have been the wind-driven 
clouds massed upon the horizon, so awesome have 
been the lightning flashes and so ominous the 
rolling thunder that few men charged with the re- 








sponsibility of public office, and few men depend- 


ent upon public office for a livelihood, have the 
courage or the mental poise even to search for the 
jewels which Shakespeare found in adversity. 
Yet William Shakespeare aptly phrased a great 
truth. Sweet, indeed; are the uses of adversity, 
even in politics and affairs of state. None should 
appreciate it more than leaders and members of 
the Republican party who were thrilled by an 
overwhelming victory in 1920; who then faced the 


MR. HEAD is a Chicago banker, and a former president of 
the American Bankers Association. For many years he has 
been prominently identified with the National Organization 
of the Boy Scouts of America and the National Organization 
of the Young Men's Christian Association. He is a director 
of several important corporations including banks, railroads, 


and insurance companies. He is an ardent supporter of 
President Hoover and believes that, under prevailing condi- 
tions, now is the time for business men generally to rally 





disastrous results of incompetence and dishonesty 
in high places; whose courage and confidence 
were restored by the high integrity and the superb 
serenity of the Coolidge administration; who were 
threatened by factional strife in the primaries and con- 
ventions of 1928; who finally reaped what they imagined 
to be the full-grown fruits of overwhelming political 
achievement in the unprecedented majorities of the 
Hoover landslide, only to find after the elections of 
November, 1930, that they held in their hands but the 
shriveled husk of congressional majorities, once all- 
powerful, but now reduced to precarious uncertainty by 
the chill winds of public disfavor. 

These years have comprised a curious mixture of 
hope and fear—of hope and fear on the part of political 
leaders and political candidates, who have sought more 


to his support. The picture shows him with a boy scout. 


or less frantically to keep pace with shifting popular 
will, of hope and fear on the part of the men and women 
who comprise the electorate, and who have been fre- 
quently amazed and bewildered by the attitude and 
actions of those who have sought to represent them and 
to govern them. 

The election of 1920 was interpreted almost univer- 
sally to be a mandate delivered by the people in favor 
of a return to a policy of national political isolation. 
Definitely, the League of Nations was an issue. Defi- 
nitely the voters rejected it. One may question whether 
or not this decision was delivered in the calm, cool 
judgment of reasoned logic. Yet the fact remains that 
a people, wearied and bewildered by years of war and 
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of international complications and intrigues, definitely 
directed the Government to fix its principal attention 
upon domestic issues, and to the settlement of domestic 
problems. 

Domestic problems confronted the United States in 
1920—grave and serious problems. Their extent and, to 
a large degree, their nature were obscured and hidden 
by the tremendous momentum of prosperity engendered 
by the World War, the impatient and somewhat delirious 
effort on the part of this and other nations to restore 
in a few short years the material wealth destroyed by 
the ravages of war. Particularly in the United States 
we turned the whole force of our inventive genius and 
of our massed facilities to the production of merchandise 
of every kind and description, demanded by people all 
over the world to satisfy desires which had been ham- 
pered and restricted during the War. The result was 
a temporary prosperity, a hothouse prosperity, but not 
a prosperity based upon normal or reasonable expan- 
sion. Here and there, from time to time, there arose an 
outcry because of a dislocation of the cogs in the eco- 
nomic machine. Here and there a prophet cried out in 
the wilderness, asking pertinent questions which few 
undertook to answer and to which but very few even 
listened. The noise of whirring wheels drowned out the 
clashing of gears and deadened the sensibilities of both 
drivers and passengers. 

In this period we heard a great deal about political 
and economic issues. We talked a great deal about farm 
relief and about prohibition. We accomplished very 
little. We were satisfied to coast down hill, without 
paying attention to signs by the roadside which an- 
nounced the presence of a sharp curve at the bottom 
of the declivity. 

During those years we developed, to a greater extent 
than ever before, a new viewpoint of government, one 
based upon personalities rather than upon programs. 
We were idolizing individuals instead of idealizing prin- 
ciples. In the world at large this was but the natural 
reaction from the national and international idealism 
of the World War. Men lost faith in programs and 
formulas. They sought consolation in the individual 
strength of the outstanding personalities. In our own 
United States, this tendency was accentuated by the 
misconduct of many men in public office, including not 
only the administrators of local governments in many 
of our cities and some of our states, but also some of the 
individuals upon whom rested great responsibilities in 
the federal government. Under these circumstances, 
when an aroused electorate here and there undertook 
to oust these malefactors, they turned not to parties or 
programs, but to individuals who typified and sym- 
bolized personal integrity and personal sincerity. 


HE OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE is Calvin Coolidge. 

More effective than any political program, 
Calvin Coolidge answered the popular demand of the 
times. He was honest, honest morally and intellectually, 
honest with himself and honest with the people whom 
he served. That was all sufficient. He possessed quali- 
ties and characteristics which inspired confidence among 
all groups of our citizenship, which made a universal 
appeal to all classes of voters. 

In 1924, Calvin Coolidge won the endorsement of 
Nebraska Republicans in a state-wide primary by an 
overwhelming vote over the candidate of the so-called 
Progressives. In the same primary United States 
Senator George W. Norris, a consistent critic of Mr. 
Coolidge who opposed him most emphatically on the 
very issues then presented to the electorate, won an 
equally overwhelming victory over a candidate who 
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pledged support of the Coolidge policies. I was then 
a resident of Nebraska and I was frequently asked: 
How could both of these men, so diametrically opposite 
in political heritage, in economic viewpoint, in social 
purpose, be favored by the same electors at the same 
time? 

The answer was the answer of the times. Men and 
women recognized and clung most passionately to per- 
sonal integrity and to individual sincerity. No man in 
American public life at that time so typified these qual- 
ities as did Calvin Coolidge. The widely recognized 
personal qualities of Senator Norris were likewise re- 
sponsible for his political success in Nebraska, from 
which state he has been thrice elected to the United 
States Senate. The same emotional reaction produced 
results in other states equally incongruous but never- 
theless logical, if the underlying reason is actually 
understood. 

The result is now evident. We exalted individuals, 
some for one reason, some for another. We ignored the 
political principles and the economic and social pro- 
grams which the individuals espoused. The result was 
and is political chaos. 

Herbert Hoover became President on March 4, 1929, 
extolled and idolized as an individual of high purpose, 
one possessed of extraordinary administrative ability. 
The voters who elected him by the largest majority 
ever given a presidential candidate in the Electoral 
College accompanied him to the White House with a 
“Good luck—God speed.” But by the course of their 
attitude and action over the previous period of years 
they had inadvertently massed in front of him opposing 
forces which were certain to clash and certain to pro- 
duce economic and political disasters of the first mag- 
nitude. By their consistent inconsistencies they had 
made no adequate preparation to meet the crisis. They 
had placed their entire dependence upon Herbert 
Hoover, the individual, yet by their previous actions 
they had stripped him and his administration of power 
to function as an integrated, efficient piece of political 
mechanism. Their confidence in political parties had 
been shaken, and as a result they had nullified the effec- 
tive power of party government. They had placed men 
in public office because of what they believed them to 
be, rather than because of what these men thought, or 
because of what they proposed to do. 

Under these circumstances, as we look backward, we 
wonder not at all at the embarrassments which beset 
and handicapped the Hoover administration in 1929 and 
1930. President Hoover is not to blame for this con- 
dition. When the electorate gives full recognition to 
political principles and full recognition to party integ- 
rity, and acts accordingly, then party government, over 
a period of years, will provide for the greater number 
of our people a greater measure of happiness and a 
greater measure of prosperity. All of which emphasizes 
the fact that principles, not men, are the lasting and 
more potent factors in political life—in all the activities 
of life. 


JH ereert Hoover was not elected President of the 
United States because those who voted for 
him wanted him to solve the economic, social and 
political problems which confronted the nation in 1928. 

Generally speaking, the electorate did not admit or 
even recognize the existence of serious problems at that 
time. In the case of the few problems to which some 
attention was being attracted, Mr. Hoover was admit- 
tedly not in sympathy with the remedies proposed by 
the gentlemen who were leading the clamor for relief. 

Mr. Hoover was not elected to solve the prohibition 
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problem. Those who voted for him because of his oppo- 
sition to the repeal of the Eighteenth amendment did so 
because they considered this problem already settled 
and wanted it to stay that way. Mr. Hoover was not 
elected to solve the problem of farm relief. He was 
opposed to many of those who exalted this as a para- 
mount issue, and criticized because of his attitude on 
this issue even by those who supported him for other 
reasons. Mr. Hoover was not elected to solve the 
problem of unemployment, for at that time there was 
no unemployment. Mr. Hoover was not elected to solve 
the problem of acute business and industrial depression; 
business and industry were then traveling in high gear 
—with the speed of the wind. 


M: Hoover was elected primarily and specifi- 
cally because he was recognized as an able 
administrator, because (from the standpoint of intel- 
lectual honesty and integrity of purpose) he was 
esteemed as a fitting successor to Calvin Coolidge—in- 
cidentally, also, because he had served his country and 
the world most admirably during the War, and because 
he was a Protestant. 

In respect to the reasons which led the voters to place 
him in the White House by the greatest electoral ma- 
jority in history, Mr. Hoover has kept the faith—except 
in one instance. Mr. Hoover has administered the gov- 
ernment ably and effitiently, without corruption and 
without scandal. He had made an heroic effort to solve 
the farm problem, which is a bit more, under all the 
circumstances, than his contract called for. He is still 
a Protestant—a fact which never should have been con- 
sidered in a country founded upon and dedicated to 
principles of religious freedom, but which many dis- 
criminating voters did then, and do now, take into 
consideration in selecting candidates for high office. 
The Eighteenth amendment is still the “law of the Con- 
stitution,” even if not the law of the land—in practice. 

Mr. Hoover was elected to maintain the status quo. 
He has done so—except in one instance. He has not 
maintained business and industry at the highest level 
of inflation known in the history of our country. No 
human mortal could have done so. 

Because of this alleged failure he is being deserted 
by many of his erstwhile friends and supporters. Be- 
cause of this alleged failure he is now at a tremendous 
disadvantage in meeting the attacks of political op- 
ponents within and without the Republican party. 

Today President Hoover is being assailed because of 
his alleged friendship for the power trust, because he 
appointed Charles Evans Hughes Chief Justice of the 
United States, because the price of wheat has dropped 
to pre-war levels, because Republican voters in certain 
states have elected United States Senators not liked by 
the insurgent Republican members of that body, be- 
cause, forsooth, everything has gone wrong everywhere. 
But these are not the main issues. These would be but 
irritating pin-pricks were economic conditions normal 
at this time. Why, then, the attack on President 
Hoover? Because, through no fault of Mr. Hoover, the 
Coolidge bull market and the Coolidge boom have been 
transformed into the Hoover depression. If this had 
not happened, the only uncertainty on the political hori- 
zon of 1931 would be the exact size of President 
Hoover’s majority in the election next year. 


A succeeding article by Mr. Head will 
his present analysis. 


Could President Hoover or any other man in his place 
be reasonably expected to have prevented or materially 
checked the economic crash of 1929-1930? 

I think the answer is obvious, although it will take 
time and improved economic conditions to demonstrate 
this fact to the satisfaction of those who are now with- 
out jobs or without profits. 

In previous paragraphs I remarked upon the tendency 
in recent years to exalt political personalities rather 
than political principles. This seems to me to be the 
root of our inability to deal effectively with the many 
problems which must be solved if we are to continue as 
a happy, prosperous self-governed people. Because of 
it, party discipline and party responsibility have been 
largely destroyed. Because of it, the efficiency of gov- 
ernment, both in the legislative and in the executive 
branches, has been seriously hampered. 

Today, in Washington, a group of so-called insurgents 
controls the upper house of Congress. I say “so-called” 
not in derision, but because in this group are men who 
are by no means always insurgents; men who fre- 
quently, even when insurging, show a devotion to their 
country which the term might not imply. This group is 
not always the same. Some Senators are a part of it 
on some occasions and at other times are opposed to it. 
Its members do not agree upon any comprehensive pro- 
gram. Neither, for that matter, do the so-called regu- 
lars. The result too frequently is political chaos and 
legislative ineffectiveness. Party government, at least 
temporarily, has broken down. 


i AM NOT OPPOSED to insurgency, as such. Our 
country owes its birth as a free government to 
the insurgency of our forefathers. I myself have been 
an insurgent, as a follower of that greatest of all in- 
surgents, that great and good public servant, Theodore 
Roosevelt, in 1912, although I did not follow him out of 
the Republican party. An unrestrained majority is 
tempted to license; in fact, in the absence of effective 
check, is apt to abuse its power. It too frequently does. 
The intellectual insolvency of the Democratic party, as 
a political organization, over a period of years made it 
ineffective as an organ of opposition. This naturally 
developed both the need and the opportunity for a re- 
straining insurgency within the Republican party. 

There is, however, a distinct difference between in- 
surgency as a check upon license and insurgency as an 
end unto itself. Insurgency bears no share of the 
responsibility of administration. When, in addition, in- 
surgency reprerents the effort of individuals who are 
without a fixea or coherent and constructive program, 
upon which they can unite, its occupancy of a position 
of dominating power usually constitutes a_ political 
calamity of the first order. Then it is merely opposition, 
nothing more. In every organization, whether it be a 
political organization administering government or a 
business organization directing an industry, somewhere, 
in some individual or in some organized group, there 
must rest responsibility; somewhere there must be 
lodged power to make policies effective. Otherwise there 
can be no accomplishment. 

This is axiomatic. We—not only the Hoover adminis- 
tration—but we, the people, are in trouble because we 
have disregarded this axiom. We have, I repeat, been 
idolizing individuals instead of idealizing principles. 
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His recommendations are directed particularly at 


business men, who should "quit signing proxies for political representation." 











ALUMINUM IN ARCHITECTURE 


The front of the Aluminum Company's new 
laboratory is decorated with their product. 


O: THE EIGHT chief metals which support this 
so-called Age of Metals only one is the 
product of scientific research. This one is aluminum. 
All the other seven—iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, silver, 
and gold—were known in ancient times. Their proper- 
ties and uses have come down to us out of the dimmest 
beginnings of mankind. Much has been done by modern 
laboratories to improve even these seven and to widen 
their usefulness, but the eighth metallic foundation of 
modern civilization, aluminum, is so new that the very 
beginnings of its utility are remembered by people who 
are now alive. 

This newness of aluminum is not like the newness of 
radium, because aluminum is scarce. It is the common- 
est metal on earth. Geologists imagine, it is true, that 
there exists deep within our globe’s interior a gigantic 
ball of iron; which means, if it is true, that iron is most 








How Research 


HOW a few thousand-dollar 
pin-heads grew into better 
airplanes and railway cars 


of the earth’s mass. But this concealed ferruginous heart 
of our planet is not accessible. In the earth’s outer 
crust, which is all that is accessible, aluminum far ex- 
ceeds iron or any other metal in quantity. Rock analysts 
calculate that it constitutes about 8 per cent. of the 
crust; enough aluminum, were it extracted, to make a 
shining, silvery shell five miles thick over the whole 
earth, oceans and continents alike, like the shell of a 
gigantic airship. 

Nor is the new usefulness of aluminum due to recent 
discovery of the metal. Well over a century ago chem- 
ists suspected the existence of some unknown element 
in clay, which is one of the chief aluminum minerals. 
In 1825 the famous Danish scientist Hans Christian 
Oersted, the same who discovered the mutual relations 
of magnets and electric currents and thereby founded 
modern electrical engineering, succeeded by compli- 
cated chemical methods in producing a tiny quantity of 
what is now known to have been aluminum. A German 
contemporary, Prof. Friedrich Wéohler, the famous 
chemist who first produced urea synthetically and broke 
the dogma of “organic” and “inorganic” materials, suc- 
ceeded in 1827 in making a few tiny specks of real 
aluminum, the largest about the size of a pin head. 

Those pin heads of aluminum fix a landmark in in- 
dustrial history. Wohler was able to hammer out one 
of them into a thin sheet, thus proving that aluminum 


AN ALUMINUM MINE IN ARKANSAS 
The clay-like mineral called bauxite is dug by steam shovels, 
purified chemically, and becomes the chief ore of aluminum. 

















Created the Aluminum Industry 


By E. €. FREE 


FLEXIBLE METAL 


Aluminum foil (right) is interleaved 
with rolled paper for shipment. 


is ductile. He determined the density of the pin-head 
metal, surprising himself by the conclusion that it is 
among the lightest metals known. Even then experts 
suspected that the new metal had good electrical and 
thermal conductivities and anticipated enormous prac- 
tical utility could the metal be made cheaply and in 
quantity. 

The long gap between Wohler’s pin heads and the be- 
ginnings of real industrial use of aluminum was not due 
to lack of interest or to failure of engineers to appre- 
ciate the metal’s value. It was due to enormous cost. 
The original pin-head particles must have cost thou- 
sands of dollars a pound. A generation later aluminum, 
made from clay by chemical processes, was still costing 
scores of dollars a pound, far too much for industry to 
be interested. 

This is one of the myriad ways in which the love 
affairs of atoms have affected human life. Together 
with its properties of ductility, lightness, easy pas- 
sage of heat and electricity, and others which make up 
its utility, aluminum has one characteristic less pleas- 
ing to the technicians. Its atoms marry oxygen atoms 
much less readily than does iron, for iron rusts in air 
while aluminum does not. But once the aluminum- 
oxygen marriage is consummated it is all but indis- 
soluble. The iron oxides which form the ores of that 
metal are easily persuaded to give up their oxygen 


THE METAL THAT MAKES EVERYBODY STRONG 


Aluminum is so light that one man can lift these ingots, 
which are used to make alloys or are worked into useful forms, 
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mates and return to ordinary iron, which is what hap- 
pens in a blast furnace. The natural oxides of alum- 
inum, on the other hand, although far more plentiful 
than iron ores, cling so vigorously to their unions that 
neither heat nor acids nor any ordinary procedure can 
persuade them to be divorced. This is the real reason 
why cheapness and utility for aluminum were so long 
delayed. 

In 1855 there happened to be a World’s Fair at Paris. 
A small bar of metallic aluminum, produced by compli- 
cated and expensive chemical processes under the di- 
rection of the famous French chemist, Henri Sainte- 
Claire Deville, was one of the exhibits. There is a 
story, somewhat apocryphal but which ought to be true 
even if it is not, that a small bit of the metal was sold 
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that year to the King of Siam to make a watch charm. 
That Oriental potentate, less infected by western ideas 
than his present-day successors, yearned to take back 
from his visit to Paris the most expensive article which 
he could find. Nothing was discovered more unique or 
more expensive than an aluminum watch charm. 

Slowly the price of Deville’s metal was lowered by 
chemical improvements in the process. Aluminum be- 
gan to be used for table utensils like knives and forks; 
not that anybody considered these especially useful in 
comparison with gold or silver but they were more ex- 
pensive and French plutocrats wished to deck their 
tables as expensively as possible. 


- was Not until a new door toward production 
was opened in an Ohio woodshed by a young 
American college student that the metal became any- 
thing but an interesting curiosity. Sitting in the lecture 
room of his professor of chemistry at Oberlin College, 
young Charles Martin Hall heard the lecturer explain 
the interesting properties of aluminum, its unfortunate 
high cost, and how someone might make several for- 
tunes by discovering a way to make aluminum cheaply. 
Mr. Hall is on record as turning to his neighbor in the 
lecture room with the remark, “That’s what I’m going 
to do.” Hall was a minister’s son, not unacquainted 
with genteel poverty. No doubt the possible fortunes to 
be won from aluminum appealed strongly to his imagi- 
nation. But even greater incentives, it is permissible to 
suspect, existed as an inborn urge to scientific studies 
and a realization of the utilities to mankind which 
everyone perceived in cheap aluminum. 

Among the most romantic stories of that treasure 
house of real romance that we call American business is 
the story of how Hall overcame obstacles, struggled 
against adversities, finally made aluminum cheaply, won 
the fortunes which his professor had predicted, and left 
the larger part of these fortunes at his untimely death 
for the benefit of education and scientific research. 

In the woodshed of his father’s home in Oberlin on 
February 23, 1886, Hall produced the first pellets of 
metallic aluminum by the method which he had in- 
vented and which is now the basis of the aluminum in- 
dustry of the world. The agent of this achievement was 
not chemical. Such processes had been tried and their 
utility exhausted by the long series of previous experi- 
menters. Returning to a 
suggestion made many 
years before by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, Hall used 
electricity as his severing 
agent between the too 
tightly married atoms of 
aluminum and _ oxygen. 
Passing a powerful elec- 
tric current through a so- 
lution of aluminum oxide 
in a melted, white mineral 
called cryolite, obtained 
from Greenland where the 
Eskimos still call it “the 
ice that never melts,” 
young Hall obtained some 
pea-size pellets of the 
white, ductile metal which 
Wohler had made in pin- CHARLES MARTIN 
head sizes a half-century HALL 
before. (Right) Discoverer, 

Thus a child of scientific in 1886, of on elec- 
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aluminum industry has not been forgotten by its par- 
ent. Nearly all of the present great uses of the metal 
have needed to be nursed and nourished by the research 
laboratory before they could be sent out to stand alone 
in the industrial world—such, for example, as the use 
of aluminum in aircraft, in automobiles and other forms 
of transportation, in skyscrapers, in the electrical in- 
dustry, in houses, and in minute but vitally important 
industries like the making of diaphragms for micro- 
phones used in radio broadcasting. How the industry 
believes in research is attested sufficiently by the new 
Research Laboratory which the Aluminum Company of 
America dedicated only a year ago near Pittsburgh. 

Aluminum has two natural properties which it needed 
no research to improve except to make pure metal 
cheaply. One of these is electrical conductivity, for 
aluminum carries the electric current more readily, 
weight for weight, than any other metal and more 
readily in the same size wire than anything except silver 
and copper. The other is conductivity for heat, it be- 
ing a well-known result of the nature of atoms that 
good conductivities for heat and for electricity usually 
go together. The most spectacular modern uses, how- 
ever, are those in aircraft and other structures, and for 
these more scientific research was needed. Pure alu- 
minum has by nature the valuable property of light 
weight, but it is soft. Aircraft requires a combination of 
lightness and strength. This strength it was the task 
of scientific research to provide. 

Approximately a third of the millions of pounds of 
aluminum now used in America goes into such uses 
of strong aluminum alloys in automobiles, railway 
coaches and other transportation vehicles; some of it 
for internal engine structures like aluminum-alloy 
pistons. 

The present use in aircraft is far less, but may be ex- 
pected to grow. 

About a sixth of the aluminum produced goes to 
make electric wires for power lines, a use in which the 
lightness of aluminum combined with its high electrical 
conductivity make the metal supreme. 

Something less than a sixth of the present consump- 
tion is used in households for cooking utensils, and 
about half as much goes into the manufacture of other 
household devices like vacuum cleaners. 

A substantial amount is used in radio receivers and 

similar apparatus. 
( Smaller but significant 

uses are in collapsible 
tubes for things like 
toothpaste, for aluminum 
foil, in silvery aluminum 
paint. 

Recently agents of the 
American aluminum in- 
dustry asked hundreds 
of American housewives 
why they preferred alu- 
minum cooking utensils. 
Three answers predomi- 
nated: that the material 
is light and easy to 
handle, that it has a 
bright, clean appearance, 
and that it cooks food so 
well. This last, although 
probably not -one of the 
housewives knew it, is 
the real reason for the 
success of aluminum in 
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Junius D. Edwards (right), assistant director of research of the Aluminum Company 
of America. Below are pictured the great shears used to cut sheets or strips of 
aluminum or alloys to the exact sizes which industry demands. 


H. E. Bakken (left) 
is the assistant direc- 
tor of research of 
the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. 


the kitchen. It is a result of one of the two 
native, inalienable properties of the metal: the easy 
conduction of heat. Although clay pots were virtually 
the only cooking utensils used by mankind for thou- 
sands of years, it would be hard to devise a utensil more 
inept. Their conductivity for heat is small. Most of the 
heat energy from the fire is rigorously kept out of the 
food, like trying to cook a steak wrapped in asbestos. 
Such pots, too, get hot in spots on the bottom, and stay 
cold in other spots, so that the food burns in one place 
and stays uncooked in others. Enough feminine human 
energy to dig the Rocky Mountains as level as a table 
must have been wasted these last five thousand years 
stirring food so that it would not burn while clay pots 
or similar utensils were doing their level best to keep 
from cooking it. 

Aluminum avoids all this by passing heat more freely, 
both from the fire into the pot and from,place to place 
over the pot’s bottom. For years lecturers on physics 
have used a simple demonstration of this fact. Two 
small wires are held in the fingers; one wire made of 
aluminum, the other a similar wire made of iron or 
some other metal which conducts heat more slowly. The 
free ends of these wires then are held in a gas flame. 
The aluminum wire will be hot enough to make one let 
go before the iron wire is even warm. 

This ability of aluminum to pass heat rapidly is not, 
however, the only desirable quality in a cooking utensil. 
It is necessary, for example, to have a reasonable amount 
of strength so that pots will not dent or break too easily. 
The first aluminum utensils were less strong than was 
felt to be desirable. To cure this was another task for 
the research scientists. Alloys were made by adding 
tiny quantities of other metals to pure aluminum, much 
as steel is made by adding small amounts of other ele- 
ments to iron. The result was the modern cooking- 
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utensil alloy; relatively hard and strong, relatively re- 
sistant to fusion, yet retaining the desirable properties 
of easy heat transmission, of freedom from corrosion, 
and of bright appearance. 

The greatest triumph of this research has been, how- 
ever, the remarkable strong alloys which make possible 
such aluminum aircraft as the Los Angeles or the 
DO-X. . Just as with the first cooking utensils, pure 
aluminum was found to be too soft for many such 
structural uses. The same is true, it is worth remem- 
bering, of iron. Had the world no iron except rods or 
bars of complete chemical purity the metal would be 
scarcely more than a scientific curiosity. Pure iron will 
hold no edge. It cannot be trusted for skyscraper 
frames or steam boilers or the piston rods of locomo- 
tives. It is a soft, useless metal. The thing which 
makes this the Iron Age is not really iron; it is steel. 


A« THE MANY KINDS of steel which constitute 
the framework of a modern building and of 
modern industry result from the curious ability of tiny 
traces of other elements to harden and toughen iron. 
Add to pure iron 1 per cent. or so of carbon, silicon, or 
other elements, and you obtain a metal suitable to hold 
weights, to keep edges, to do the thousands of other 
tasks of modern industry. The same thing was neces- 
sary, the aluminum experts realized, with the new metal 
which they were introducing. What was needed was 
an aluminum steel. 

Scientific research met the challenge successfully. The 
search for strong aluminum did more, indeed, than 
meet the practical requirement. It has led, as it hap- 
pens, to the greater part of the modern metallurgist’s 
understanding of why so many alloys like steel or 
bronze tend to be stronger, harder, and tougher than 
the pure elements of which they are made. 

Some of the important strong alloys of aluminum, 
like those often used in making aircraft and which go 
by the name of “duralumin,” are made by adding to 
pure aluminum small percentages of copper and other 
elements. Thus there is produced a harder, stronger 
metal; really an “aluminum steel.” Taking small bits 
of these strong alloys, polishing these bits as carefully 
as a jeweler polishes a diamond, examining the polished 
surfaces under the lenses of the most powerful micro- 
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scopes in the world, photographing the invisible metal 
structures through these microscopes by aid of the 
equally invisible rays of ultra-violet light; metallurgical 
experts have turned up a clue as to why this small 
addition of copper, for example, makes the aluminum 
stronger. Apparently it is a universal clue. It seems to 
unlock the ancient mystery of hard bronze no less than 
modern mysteries of strong aluminum and of good or 
bad varieties of steel. 

What happens, the metallurgical detectives conclude, 
is much the same as when some help{ful citizen sprinkles 
sand or ashes on his side- 
walk. The hard, angular 
sand grains lie between the 
shoe soles of the passerby 
and the slippery ice. They 
form tiny “keys” to prevent 
slipping just as a mechanic 
uses a projecting metal key 
to fasten a pulley to a shaft 
or as a carpenter uses dowels 
or tenons to fasten wooden 
parts together. On a scale so 
minute that only the most 
powerful magnifying instru- 
ments disclose it, a similar 
keying action seems to take place inside the substance 
of a bar of aluminum alloy built into a great Zeppelin. 

Like virtually all metals, pure aluminum consists of 
a great mass of microscopic crystals matted together 
and interwoven like wool fibers in felt or like the grains 
of minerals in granite. When a piece of pure aluminum 
is bent or pulled apart what happens is that these micro- 
scopic crystals which form the structure of the metal 
slip past each other. It is easier to thrust a stick into 
a pile of shot than into a piece of solid lead. The indi- 
vidual shot roll over each other, the mass slips aside, 
a hole is made for the stick to enter. In solid lead the 
particles are more completely interlocked, they slip 
over each other less readily; a steel bullet may pene- 
trate, or a powerfully driven drill, but much more force 
is necessary. 

The microscopic crystals in a piece of pure aluminum 
slip over one another with relative ease, like the 
rounded shot. Relatively little force suffices to make 
them slide and separate. To this the metallurgist then 
adds his tiny proportion of some other element. Inside 
the molten metal as it cools, the added material forms a 
vast number of tiny, sharp-angled crystals, like the sand 
grains on the sidewalk or emery powder in the pile of 
shot. These tiny, angular crystals get between the ad- 
jacent surfaces of the larger crystals of pure aluminum. 
When force is applied to bend or stretch the metal these 
sand-like particles between act like the machinist’s keys 
or like the sand under the foot sole. They prevent or 
retard the slippage. From our gross, human viewpoint 
to which these microscopic happenings are invisible, the 
net result is strengthening or hardening of the alloy. 

Although the first uses of these stronger aluminum 
alloys were in aircraft like the Zeppelins and although 
the aircraft industry still promises to be one of the great 
consumers of aluminum, the combination of great 
strength and great lightness which these researches pro- 
vide has proved valuable in many other directions. One 
is the automobile piston, for these articles must be 
hard enough not to wear quickly as well as high in heat 
conductivity and light enough to be efficient in the en- 
gine. This last point brings in no less an authority than 
Sir Isaac Newton, for the principles which make alu- 
minum so valuable in machinery are those of inertia 





A TRUCK THAT IS 


Weighing half as much as a steel truck, this aluminum 
vehicle, fully loaded, respects highway laws. 
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and momentum, of mass in motion, of the doctrines for- 
mulated in Newton’s famous Laws. And these New- 
tonian principles of engineering not even Dr. Einstein 
has yet threatened to upset. 

So long, Newton said, as anything continues in uni- 
form motion without any force to oppose it, like the 
earth’s annual voyage around the sun, no energy is 
absorbed. The earth needs no powerhouse to keep it 
going. It would require, on the other hand, unaccount- 
able billions of horsepower to stop it. What costs 
energy, what means money, in machinery of any kind 
is either the resistance to 
motion caused by friction or 
is the absorption of energy 
when masses of matter are 
started or stopped. 

Anyone who has been in a 
railway collision retains no 
doubts that energy is present 
in the moving train and is set 
free as smashed coaches and 
torn up roadbed when the 
train stops too suddenly. In 
a normal stop this enormous 
kinetic energy of the train is 
absorbed more slowly in 
heating and grinding off the surfaces of the brake shoes 
and of the wheels. When the train starts again an equiv- 
alent amount of energy must be supplied by the loco- 
motive to get the whole great mass in motion. Railway 
men well know that it costs more per mile to run trains 
on suburban systems where there are numerous stops 
and starts than to keep a much heavier train in uniform 
motion over an equivalent track but without stops. 
Automobile drivers who keep track of their use of gaso- 
line know equally well that to drive in traffic with many 
stops and starts uses more fuel than to keep going at 
uniform speed on an unpeopled highway. 

Such absorption of energy by stops and starts takes 
place in an automobile engine every time the engine 
turns over. In one revolution each piston makes two 
stops and two starts; one pair at each end of the cylin- 
der. A part of this lost energy can be saved by proper 
engine design, but if the pistons can be lightened this 
loss of energy is decreased still further. That, plus 
aluminum’s advantage in conducting heat out of the 
cylinder, is why some fifty million aluminum pistons 
have been sold, all made of strong but light aluminum 
alloys which scientific research has developed. 

Others of the family of strong aluminum alloys—with 
their internal crystals keyed together by tinier sand- 
like grains of added elements—have proved importantly 
useful, also, for suburban railway trains. Here is the 
same problem of minimizing the energy absorbed in 
stopping and starting. Such trains built out of aluminum 
stop and start faster. They use less coal in their loco- 
motives or less electricity from their trolley wires. They 
undoubtedly will be important items in future trans- 
portation not only on ordinary railways but for street 
cars, subways and elevated railways, buses and other 
modern vehicles which encounter this all but universal 
problem of expensive stops and starts. Before these 
aluminum railway cars and street cars could be built, 
however, scientific research had still another task, that 
of producing large but sound aluminum ingots. 

One of the great difficulties in the early days of alu- 
minum was to get large pieces of meta]. Wohler’s original 
pin-head fragments refused to melt together. The first 
pellets made by Hall were similarly standoffish. By 
gradual perfection of the methods of fusion, the inven- 
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tion of fluxes and the like, this aversion of aluminum to 
melting together was partly overcome. Until a year or 
two ago, however, the largest rolling ingot of aluminum 
ordinarily cast from the furnaces weighed some two 
hundred pounds. This was plenty so long as industry 
demanded nothing beyond aluminum sheets of reason- 
able size, or small aluminum rods or metal that could 
be shaped or recast into cooking pots. It was by no 
means enough when builders of street cars, buses, or 
railway coaches began to ask for beams or structural 
shapes eighty or ninety feet long, twelve inches or more 
in width and made of a single piece of uniform, strong 
aluminum alloy. 

No one ever had made such large aluminum ingots. 
No one was very sure that they could be made. Again 
the research scientists undertook the task. Step by 
step they studied the causes of air holes, cracks and 
similar faults in small ingots and large ones. It now 
is possible to cast sound, complete ingots of aluminum 
alloys weighing more than a ton apiece. From these, 
great rolling and forming machines now can fabricate 
beams, angles, channels and other so-called structural 
shapes entirely analogous to the similar articles made 
of steel and used for the construction of skyscrapers. 
It would be entirely practicable, indeed, to build a 
complete skyscraper of aluminum. 

That it would be advisable economically is less prob- 
able, for steel is still cheaper than aluminum; and in a 
skyscraper the only disadvantage of weight is the 
greater pressure on the foundations, something seldom 
of practical importance. In a railway train, on the other 
hand, the disadvantage of weight is the useless absorp- 
tion of energy in stopping and starting. That is why 
the aluminum structures built for some time to come are 
likely to be cars or buses or machine parts involving the 
principles of mass in motion rather than structures 
which merely stand up on a foundation like the frame 
of a skyscraper. The building industry offers, however, 
significant possibilities of uses for aluminum in use of 
the metal for walls, fronts and decorations, both out- 
doors and indoors, as the chromium steels also are now 
beginning to be used, and there is one important ele- 
ment of a skyscraper which involves aluminum’s special 
field of mass in motion. 


HIS IS THE ELEVATOR. With demands for high 

speed and modern developments of tall build- 
ings, enormous quantities of energy are thrown away in 
stopping and starting elevator cages. At least one ele- 
vator installation has been designed to end this loss by 
using cages built of strong aluminum alloys. These stop 
and start more quickly. They absorb less energy. 

For small houses built largely of wood the aluminum 
research forces have another suggestion. One difficulty 
in shipping and handling lumber is that it absorbs or 
loses moisture. A mill may season its lumber for 
months in guarded piles or even in sheds with air kept 
carefully at uniform temperature and wetness. Yet a 
week on the railway may make this lumber enough 
wetter or drier so that it shrinks, swelis or warps and 
makes good ready-cut doors or window frames into bad 
fits. Viewing this situation, it occurred to research men 
of the aluminum industry that aluminum paint is one of 
the best materials known for keeping moisture inside or 
outside of anything. 

This paint consists of tiny, flat flakes of aluminum 
foil, rolled or pounded out of the purest, most ductile 
metal and broken up into particles like miniature fish 
scales. When the paint is applied most of these flakes 
lie flat in the paint film so that they overlap each other 
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like scales on a fish. And just as the fish’s scales form 
efficient armor against the stings or jaws of tinier crea- 
tures so the flakes of aluminum act to keep out light, 
ultra-violet rays, or moisture. Based on these ideas 
there now is a process by which lumber is painted at 
the mill with a coat of this aluminum paint, so that the 
boards or doors or window frames will arrive at the job 
unaffected by wet or dry weather on the way. 


B wre ARE WAYS in which products of the research 
laboratories touch the public more or less di- 
rectly. There has been equal activity, of course, in the 
less visible problems of manufacture. New mines of the 
clay-like mineral called bauxite, which is the chief 
aluminum ore, have been searched for and found so 
that the world and the United States now have ample 
ore reserves. New and improved methods of purifying 
this ore have been devised. The essence of the Hall 
aluminum process was electricity; the key which un- 
locked cheaply enough the over-firm atomic marriages 
of aluminum and its mates. This is why the American 
aluminum industry was the first customer of the great 
electric power plants at Niagara Falls and why alumi- 
num has continued to be the mainspring of huge elec- 
tric power developments in the Southern States, in 
Canada, and at many other places where old and new 
communities have been created or benefited. By re- 
search developments, also, the industry recently made 
available an electric process for the more perfect re- 
fining of aluminum so that metal of almost perfect 
chemical purity now is available at low cost. 

Among the newest gifts of scientific research to the 
industry is wire screen made of aluminum, more useful 
than screens of other metals because of its bright ap- 
pearance and its freedom from rust. Once aluminum 
screen cloth was impossible because the aluminum wires 
were not strong or tough enough to stand the sharp 
bending which is necessary in the weaving of screen 
cloth. Metallurgical researches like those which pro- 
duced the strong alloys used in aircraft now have 
yielded another alloy suitable for screen wire, and 
bright, silvery screens which never will rust, turn black, 
or need painting are now being made of it. 

Equally new is a process, developed at the Mellon In- 
stitute of the University of Pittsburgh under a fellow- 
ship from the Aluminum Company of America, by 
which other metals can be plated on aluminum elec- 
trically as metals like nickel and silver long have been 
plated on brass or iron. It is desirable, for example, to 
equip automobiles with aluminum hub caps as these 
are easy and cheap to make and serviceable in use. 
But when the new, hard-surfaced, chromium-plated 
metals came into use for radiator tops, door handles and 
other metal articles on automobiles the slightly bluish 
color of the chromium did not match the pure, silvery 
white of the aluminum hub caps. By the new process 
the hub caps, too, are plated with the bluish chromium. 

And as the newest contribution of all, housewives 
who yearn for colored kitchens will not need, it is prob- 
able, to give up aluminum pots and pans. Another 
chemical process recently devised permits the silvery 
color of aluminum to be dyed in any color that one de- 
sires, even dead black. The process has been used 
for flash lamp cases, cosmetic compacts, and other nov- 
elties. But whether a sky-blue pot or a pea-green one 
will cook spinach any more delectably than plain alu- 
minum may be doubted, but kitchen color seems to be 
the newest thing that housewives demand; and it is the 
business of industrial research, as it is the science of 
profitable business, to get the public what it wants. 

















New Ships Mark a New 


G xssua A BOTTLE into bits under most cir- 
cumstances is an incident of no consequence. 
But when that bottle contains water from the Seven 
Seas and is broken against the bow of the largest ship 
ever built in America, the event acquires national im- 
portance. On December 19 Mrs. Herbert Hoover 
crashed such a bottle, properly beribboned, and chris- 
tened the President Hoover. On February 21 Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge was to repeat the procedure when the 
President Coolidge slid into the water of the James 
River, Virginia. 

Contrary to the precedent of the past seventy-five 
years, these sister queens of the American merchant 
marine are not for the travel lanes of the Atlantic, but 
are for the Pacific Ocean. Each ship is 653 feet long, 81 
feet in beam, 31,000 tons displacement, 23,000 tons gross, 
and has a sea speed of 21 knots. Each ship will carry 
1200 passengers and require a crew of 350. 

These two liners, the first of four, are the culminating 






TO CATHAY 


Captain Robert Dollar, eighty- 
seven-year-old dean of Ameri- 
can shipping, is shown in the 
inset at top of page. With 
him is pictured one of his liners, 
the "President Johnson," in the 
harbor at Shanghai, China. 
At right is the “Empress of 
Canada," a Canadian Pacific 
steamer sailing between Van- 
couver, Hawaii, and the Orient. 
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achievement of Captain Robert Dollar, the eighty- 
seven-year-old dean of American shipping. As an- 
nounced by his son, R. Stanley Dollar, these ships will 
enter service in the summer of 1931 and will operate 
over a new trade route. They will sail from New York 
via Havana and Panama to California, then to the 
Philippines by way of Honolulu, Japan, and China. 
From Manila they will retrace their route to California 
and then go eastward through the Panama Canal to 
New York again. This is a new “Essential Trade 
Route” as outlined by the United States Shipping 
Board. 

It is interesting to observe that a man of eighty-seven 
possessed the courage to invest $17,000,000 in two liners 
to pioneer this new route. What the outcome will be 
can best be judged by the past. Business men will re- 
call that in 1923 against the advice of every shipping 
man, Captain Dollar started his fortnightly Round the 
World service. Failure was handsomely predicted on 





























Pacific Era 


every quarter. But the popularity and success of the 
service has been one of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of transportation. 

The Pacific Ocean is growing up! Shortly after the 
President Hoover and the President Coolidge enter the 
service of the Dollar Steamship Lines, two new ships 
being built by another West Coast company, the Matson 
Navigation Company, will make their Pacific debut, and 
shorten the distance to the South Seas and Australia by 
several days. 

It is important to observe that England and Australia 
are fourteen days closer via America than by way of 
the all-red route—the Suez Canal. With the new Mat- 
son ships, the Mariposa and the Monterey, and a third 
ship which is to follow later, the time will be shortened 
still further. 

Just as the American lines are alert so are the foreign 
steamship companies in the Pacific. The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha has three new Diesel liners on the California 
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run. The Asama Maru, the Tatsuta Maru and the Chi- 
chibu Maru are 21,000-ton, 18-knot sister ships, except 
that the Chichibu has but one stack instead of two. 
And why it has but one stack is an interesting yarn. 

Three is an unlucky number in Japan. Not many 
--cars ago three naval vessels were built. They were 
sister ships in every detail. One met with sudden dis- 
aster. The Japanese became suspicious. ree iden- 
tical merchant ships were built and hardly was the 
paint dry on them when one became a total loss. Japan 
was convinced that three was a hoodoo. When the 
N. Y. K. decided to build three new ships the design 
of the third liner was changed to accommodate one 
funnel instead of two. Thus the jinx was broken. 

This last year has witnessed the new Empress of 
Japan of the Canadian Pacific Line enter the northern 
service between Vancouver and the Orient. She now 
carries the broom at her masthead for having swept all 
records before her on the Northern Route. 






DEPRESSED? 


In the teeth of world-wild de- 
pression, Pacific Coast ship- 
ping is going ahead with an 
aggressive building program. 
Above, in inset, the "President 
Hoover" being launched. Next 
to it is the "Teryo Maru” of 
the N.Y.K. Line, arriving in San 
Francisco harbor. Below is the 
“Empress of Canada” off 
Diamond Head, Hewaii. 
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What do these new liners mean to the shipping 
world? Is it merely competition between transpor- 
tation lines, or is there some fundamental economic 
background for the investment of a hundred million 
dollars in new ships in one ocean? Let us look at the 
map for a moment. Two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion live in the countries that border the Pacific. As 
their purchasing power advances cent by cent, they de- 
mand more of the comforts and luxuries of life. These 
commodities America is called upon to supply in in- 
creasing quantity and variety. 

The United States is, to the 90,000,000 energetic Japa- 
nese, the most important nation in the world. Forty 
per cent. of her total exports come to this country, and 
every third yen that she spends is spent in America. 
Japan is decidedly on our preferred customer list. 

“China will be the coming theater of foreign trade’s 
greatest performance,” says Captain Dollar. And in 
spite of unsettled conditions in that country of 
436,000,000 people, our trade with China showed an in- 
crease last year. 


T= PHILIPPINES are developing at a steady pace. 
And it is well to observe that this archi- 
pelago of 7000 islands has been less hit by the inter- 
national depression than any other section of the Asi- 
atic world. Inter-island communication has been 
greatly improved by the new S. S. Mayon, especially 
built for the route. This trim ship maintains a 21-knot 
schedule between Manila and the outports. Now it is 
possible for us to visit the Moro country and the ro- 
mantic ports of Cebu, Iloilo and Zamboanga in comfort. 

Even the surface possibilities of the Dutch East In- 
dies have hardly been scratched by the American busi- 
ness man. To us these far-flung islands of the Nether- 
lands are just a few dots along the Equator. Yet they 
cover so huge an area that if they were picked up 
bodily, placed over the United States, Sumatra would 
touch British Columbia, Java, the Southern States, and 
the Celebes would extend well beyond Bermuda! In 
such an extensive insular empire are new markets 
waiting to be developed. 

Australia and New Zealand are becoming more 
closely linked financially and commercially with Amer- 
ica. Each year more residents of the Antipodes are vis- 
iting America en route to England. Not only does the 
Matson Line appreciate the potentialities of this route, 
but an English company, the Union Steamship Line, 
has just placed a new fast liner in the San Francisco- 
Australia-New Zealand service. 

This is the trend of Pacific growth. 

The Great White Fleet that entered the Pacific as an 
experiment in 1927, to carry bananas from Costa Rica 
to the western markets of the United States, first put 
on its smallest and oldest ships. They arrived in San 
Francisco every Sunday, with 30,000 to 40,000 stems. 
The business has developed to such a point that a ship 
arrives every five days—and they are some of the larg- 
est in the fleet. Passenger and tourist travel has been 
stimulated as a result of this service. 

The Panama Mail Line, which operates between San 
Francisco and New York by way of the principal ports 
of Central America, has just awarded contracts for the 
construction of four liners for their long-established 
service. - And there is much talk that sister ships for 
the California, Virginia, and Pennsylvania will be built 
by the Panama Pacific Line for the intercoastal trade. 

Why all this activity in new ships and investing huge 
sums of money? Steamship companies are known to be 
traditionally conservative. The answer is that the busi- 
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ness and the future potentialities must be there. 
Forty-eight per cent. of the total increase in the foreign 
trade of the United States from 1925 to 1929 was 
handled through Pacific ports. That in itself seems to 
be a good explanation. 

A development of great importance in the Pacific is 
the tourist trade. Twenty years ago, Hawaii com- 
menced advertising its scenic beauties and its Waikiki 
Beach. But not until about 1921 did the campaign take 
on major importance. That year 8000 tourists visited 
the islands. 
$12,000,000 in new money in the territory. 

So successful has been Hawaii and community cam- 
paigns on the Pacific Coast that the Japanese Govern- 
ment, through the Japan Tourist Bureau, is directing an 
interesting and intelligent campaign to attract Ameri- 
cans to the Orient. 

To aid this movement summer excursion round trip 
fares have been announced by all lines across the Pa- 
cific. And as a corresponding encouragement, the 
Japanese Hotel Association is reducing rates 10 per 
cent. to help the American tourist of modest means to 
visit the Orient. 

Australia is alive to the money an American spends 
when he travels. A tourist bureau of the common- 
wealth has been established in San Francisco to en- 
lighten Americans about the continent “down under,” 
and to facilitate travel. ‘ 

This winter the boat-trains to Hawaii are again being 
operated by both the Matson Navigation Company and 
the Los Angeles Steamship Company. Thus, within a 
week after a New Yorker leaves a winter snowstorm, 
he can be acquiring a sun-tan at Waikiki. 

There is a far-visioned and exceedingly ambitious 
movement out west that deserves mention. It is the 
expansive program of the Pacific Travel Association to 
“shrink the Pacific Ocean into a lake.” With the backing 
of the railroads, steamship lines, hotel groups, commu- 
nity advertisers in this country and the same groups in 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Java, Australia, New 
Zealand and Hawaii, it should accomplish much to focus 
the travel spotlight on the Pacific. But unlike any 
other public-spirited travel organization it is telling two 
stories instead of one. While it is telling America about 
the beauties of Japan’s lacquer bridges, New Zealand’s 
geysers, and the languorous sunsets of Pago Pago, it 
is telling our neighbors on the other sides of the Pacific 
all about the scenic beauties of America, and suggesting 
that their next vacation be spent in the United States 
and Canada. Active means will be adopted to develop 
travel to America. 


ow SO VERY MANY weeks have passed, the 
President Hoover will be preparing for her 
trial trips. Not only are she and the President 
Coolidge the world’s largest electric-drive liners, but 
they have aboard many unique features. Each ship 
has two swimming pools surrounded by sand beaches. 
Each ship has a stock exchange and quotations will be 
posted by special wireless transmissions. A sea-going 
garage—drive your car aboard and drive ashore at each 
foreign country—is an innovation. Multiple private 
suites, talkie theaters, an 18-hole miniature golf course, 
gymnasiums, and all outside staterooms are bids for 
the traveler’s patronage. 

The Pacific need not bow to any ocean for the quality 
of its travel facilities. Within the next eighteen 
months the travelers who prefer ships with bulbous 
bows, cruiser sterns, elliptical stacks, and stream-line 
hulls can now take their pick—on the Pacific. 


In 1929 24,000 were attracted, and left’ 
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OPERATING at only 38 per cent. of capacity, the 
country's largest industrial plant employed more men than 
in the previous boom period. Mr. Taylor tells how it was 
done, in a radio address prepared for the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment 
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The Steel Corporation’s Employment Plan 
By MYRON C. TAYLOR 


Chairman, Finance Committee, United States Steel Corporation 


| AM ASKED to speak briefly upon the subject of 
unemployment, and to tell how we, in the oper- 
ations of the United States Steel Corporation, have been 
able to reduce to a minimum any hardship that might 
result therefrom. 

In 1929, when serious declines occurred in the values 
of the securities of the country, it appeared to us that 
these declines were forerunners of eventual readjust- 
ment of commodity values; that as a possible conse- 
quence of such unsettlement, evidencing overproduc- 
tion, the operations of our plants, like others similarly 
situated, might be interfered with; and that unemploy- 
ment would: inevitably follow unless provision against 
it were made. 

Plans were promptly made and a really simple ex- 
pedient employed, that if operations should be sub- 


stantially lessened the remaining work would be dis- 
tributed equitably, as nearly as might be, among all the 
workers, giving to each a ratable portion of such work 
as was going. This program was to be continued as 
well as could be done throughout such emergency. 

For the period from January 1 to July 1, 1930, the 
number employed, either on whole or on part-time 
work was equivalent to an average of 221,123 employed 
for the entire period, as against an average for the year 
1929 of 224,980. 

For the month of December, the last period for which 
we have complete reports, there were employed on 
either full or part time in the various corporation ac- 
tivities 226,614 men. This in a period when operation of 
the plants was on the basis of only 38 per cent. 

Attention is called to the fact that upward of 12,000 
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men have been given employment on construction 
work, in the advancement of which we have consis- 
tently carried out our construction program without 
change as outlined at President Hoover’s Conference 
in Washington on November 21, 1929. 

The record of assistance rendered to employees and 
their families has been classified under three heads: 

Direct relief given by the corporation; credits ex- 
tended by the corporation; relief extended by employ- 
ees’ welfare organizations. 

For the period between October 1 and December 31, 
1930, our reports show under these three headings that 
total expenditures for relief had amounted to $210,782. 

Other ways in which relief is constantly being ex- 
tended are through the regularly organized company 
hospitals, the company medical staffs and visiting nurse 
organizations, and groups of employees organized at 
some of the plants. 

We are confident that when-the final chapter of this 
depression is written, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s record in providing work and extending relief to 
employees will be one of its outstanding achievements. 

I have been asked also to say a word upon the gen- 
eral subject of the effect ‘of mechanical production of 
primary commodities, as contrasted with the earlier 
basis of muscle and human energy upon which civiliza- 
tion rested. 

The present age is different. We have machines with 
vast and tireless resources; and we have today devel- 
oped and perfected an accelerated dynamic civilization 
in which the acceleration comes from power. 

In the first flush of the great resulting changes, and 
the application of power to mechanical rather than hu- 
man means of production, we lose our perspective. In 
the face of an increased production we turn our 
thoughts mainly to the machine that made it possible; 
we overlook the fact that it is man who made possible 
this great production, through the machine; that it is an 
intriguing and a continuing expression of his effort and 
his more cultivated intellect that is putting the world 
forward a distinct and glorious step in lifting from 
man’s shoulders the burdens of the ages. 


7. MACHINE is of no use without control and di- 
rection, and man can and does control it and 
direct it. Our problem—now that in so many ways we 
have brought the machine to aid the labor of our nation 
that all of our primary commodities, either of raw ma- 
terials or of manufactured articles, are strongly influ- 
enced by it—is to organize and systematize its use, and 
in so doing to benefit mankind, not to injure or destroy 
mankind. Through these instrumentalities, the quality 
of mind that is developed to control and direct the me- 
chanics of the age is necessarily of an improving and a 
higher order. That in itself means progress for the in- 
dividual, and in that progress there is a cheapening of 
product, bringing a vast variety of useful and enjoyable 
commodities within the reach of all, and a correspond- 
ing awakening of the intelligence of man which 
promptly reaches out for these new benefits. Trium- 
phant over the whole field’ stands, not the machine, but 
the man. 

We who are interested in these problems, by co- 
operation and exchange of thought and idea and plan, 
can bring about such an ordered system that the indi- 
vidual will find the burdens growing lighter, oppor- 
tunities becoming greater, and the enjoyment of life by 
him and his family and those about him expanding and 
improving in every direction. : 
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If there be any objective in this existence of ours 
worthy of the time and effort by us who are passing 
through it, it must be to raise mankind in general—not 
the particular few, but the entire race—to higher levels 
of understanding and codperation, of enjoyment and 
well-being. The crusaders in this cause, those who 
seek through thoughtful and orderly channels to con- 
tribute to the well-being of the whole, will have at- 
tained life’s greatest reward, because it can be accom- 
plished through no other way than service, and this sort 
of service is worthy of the talent and abilities of the 
greatest minds of the age. 

At the moment we are a bit stunned by the exploita- 
tion of great productive innovations. We may have 
traveled too fast, and for the moment may have satu- 
rated the markets with all commodities from the grains 
to the products of industry. But in the process there 
has been a general prosperity throughout the land, 
comparable to no other period in its history, and not 
equaled by any other nation in history. 


[= FRUGAL ONES have put by sufficient to tide 
them through a reasonably relaxed period. 
But there are instances where necessity and lack of 
proper wisdom have led many to part with their earn- 
ings. It is in such times that the comparatively few in 
the community become the concern of the many, and 
violent doctrines are proclaimed, intemperately, un- 
wisely, by some of the few. It is then that the whole 
problem comes before our minds for review and anal- 
ysis. New courses are laid which, based upon past 
experience and the best information obtainable under 
existing circumstances, will help us to avoid a repeti- 
tion of such situations in the future. It becomes our 
duty to deal kindly and generously with that minority 
in the community who are in real distress, but not to 
permit destruction of or damage to the great system 
which man, by patient effort through the thousands of 
years of history, has created and set up, and which in 
the general run of life gives now to those who are con- 
scientious, willing and faithful the great privileges at 
hand in our world of today. To tear down these facili- 
ties and supplant them with something of unknown 
quality which has no particular virtue or experience to 
recommend it, would be a crime against the Creator and 
the faculties which He inspired to produce these bene- 
fits, and would bring eventual disaster upon the very 
ones who most need relief and protection. 

The machine age is not a cold-blooded and cruel 
thing which seeks to exterminate man; it is man’s fin- 
est expression through which great forces have been 
revealed to him by the Divine Hand, enabling him so 
to harness these forces and direct their use that they 
shall be man’s servant and not his master. 

Out of the experience of this year will flow much that 
is good by way of example and experience and remedy. 
Until we resume a normal basis of operation it should 
be the first duty of every individual concerned with the 
employment of others to see, during this dull period, 
that the work—whether it be 60 per cent. or 70 per 
cent. or 80 per cent. or 100 per cent. of capacity—is di- 
vided equitably among those who are able and willing 
to work. 

In the meantime, to assist those less fortunately 
placed, our generous people who have enough and to 
spare can be depended upon to share their loaf with 
such as may be found to be in real distress. In no way 
could the public lend a more helpful hand than in the 
effort now being made by the Red Cross to raise funds. 








A Visit to the Polish Corridor 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


L = MONTH I wrRoTE rrom Berlin of the grave, 
if not actually alarming, crisis in German 
affairs, a crisis at once economic, political and psycho- 
logical. This crisis is born of general world conditions, 
but takes a peculiar German form as a consequence of 
events in the past decade and a half. I tried to present 
the picture of a Germany in full revolt against its pres- 
ent conditions, convinced that its economic miseries 
were the result of the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and satisfied that the sole salvation for Germany was 
discoverable in the revision of this treaty. Such a re- 
vision would have three main purposes. First, to end 
the payment of reparations. Second, either by the dis- 
armament of other nations or by the armament of Ger- 
many, to put the Reich on a status of equality with its 
neighbors. Third, by the restoration to Germany of the 
Polish Corridor, to reéstablish German position in the 
East, reuniting East Prussia to the Reich. 

Five weeks of constant listening to the daily elabora- 
tion of this program led me at last to undertake the 
journey to Warsaw and to the Corridor itself. The ex- 
cursion was primarily dictated by the fact that in the 
German mind the Corridor issue outranks all others, 
that in substance the Germans of all parties and social 
ranks agree that peace in Europe is impossible in the 
long run if Germany does not obtain revision and res- 
toration. 

In such circumstances, what was the Polish stand- 
point? For it is clear that if Germany holds peace im- 
possible without the Corridor, all depends first upon the 
willingness of Poland voluntarily to return the terri- 
tory, and secondly, on the capacity of the Polish people 
to resist any pressure coming from the outside world, 
and intended to force them into concessions not other- 
wise possible. Germany has 


of the eastern frontiers as a condition of peace, all Poles, 
with equal unanimity, declare themselves ready to de- 
fend the existing frontiers with their lives. They will 
fight not merely against German attack, but against any 
effort of Europe as a whole to destroy what seems to 
them the just and historic unity of their country. The 
deadly sincerity of this determination is accepted by 
every American, Briton, and German whom I encoun- 
tered in Warsaw. 

From all this investigation one simple fact emerges. 
Any attempt at revision of the eastern frontiers of Ger- 
many in the interests of European peace, automatically 
involves a new war. There is no more chance of a 
Polish assent to a demand to restore the Polish Corridor 
to Germany than there is of a consent by the United 
States to restore Southern California to Mexico. 

Again, not less significant is the fact that while both 
peoples are rigidly fixed in their own determinations, 
each is just as convinced of the infirmity of the other’s 
will and the weakness of its position. Thus the Ger- 
mans are agreed that if France, Britain, and the United 
States should unite to put financial and political pres- 
sure upon the Poles, they would yield. The Poles, on 
their side, are sure that if the world would only make 
clear to the Germans, once for all, that it was not ready 
to encourage Germany in the pursuit of revision, Ger- 
man agitation would cease. 

The paradox of this Polish-German situation lies in 
the fact that while the positions taken by both peoples 
make war an eventual consequence, neither country 
actually desires war. Each holds to its national thesis 
as the single means of escaping war. The danger grows 
out of the circumstance that without war there seems 
no way discoverable to adjust the issue. Neither the 

Kellogg Pact, the Covenant 








presented Europe collec- 
tively, and not Poland 
alone, with the ultimatum 
of revision as the price of 
German association in re- 
organizing European peace. 
But all depends on the 
Polish attitude. 

During more than a fort- 
night in the Polish capital I 
talked with men and 
women of every political 
group, of every social caste, 
with M. Zaleski, the foreign 
minister, with leaders in 
parliament, finance, jour- 
nalism, and letters. They 
were precisely the opposite 
numbers of the Germans 
with whom I had been talk- 
ing in Berlin for the previ- 
ous month. The results of 
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of the League of Nations, 
nor any other existing in- 
ternational agreement is 
pertinent, since all are de- 
signed to prevent the out- 
break of war, but at the 
same time all fortify the 
Polish situation. 

When the Germans signed 
the Locarno Pacts, they un- 
dertook never by force to 
attempt to revise their east- 
ern frontiers. They did 
give notice of their purpose 
to seek revision otherwise. 
But in practice, since Po- 
land holds to her treaty 
rights, a situation—intoler- 
able to the Germans— 
threatens to become eternal. 

One has then to face the 
simple fact that here are 


































































































this investigation, of these 
two investigations, can be 
stated simply: 

If all Germans, without 


: = in dispute. 
exception, demand revision 


THE POLISH CORRIDOR 
The area in black, belonging to Poland since the War, is that 
It divides Germany into two parts, but it gives 
Poland an outlet to the sea. 


two nations, one of 65,000,- 

000, the other of 32,000,000, 

facing each other over a 

more or less imaginary line, 

mutually resolved to carry 
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out purposes which are irreconcilable. They are actu- 
ally engaged upon this front in a struggle which differs 
from real war only in the fact that it is conducted, not 
by armies, but by all the forces of public opinion, by 
government and propaganda. What is most disturbing 
is that this struggle steadily enflames public feeling, 
exacerbates national passion, promotes despair. 





Finally, because the existing frontiers leave hundreds 
of thousands of Germans in Polish territory and an 
equal number of Poles under German rule, these mi- 
norities become the bases for national ambitions and 
the targets for popular if not official persecution. The 
consequence of these double persecutions is to spread 
a sense of uncertainty and danger all over Europe. 


The Hard Facts 


H™= THEN, IS A SITUATION in an obscure corner 
of Europe which not only constitutes a source 
of present danger, but is at least as menacing to peace 
in the future as that Balkan situation which was the 
precipitating cause of the World War. Given this state 
of facts, the practical-minded American naturally de- 
mands an answer. He asks first to know what the in- 
side of the problem is and thereafter a solution. 

But the trouble with the situation is that there can 
be no answer as long as Europe and the world remain 
dominated by nationalistic sentiments. For the prob- 
lem of the Polish Corridor there are two solutions, a 
German and a Polish, but there is no compromise. 
Poland insists upon retaining an outlet to the sea over 
her own land, while Germany refuses to endure the 
isolation of East Prussia from the Reich. Under exist- 
ing circumstances, German communication with East 
Prussia by land is at the mercy of Poland; after revision, 
Polish access to the sea would be at the mercy of 
Germany. 

In this situation it is clear that questions of right 
and race, of language and history, are relatively sub- 
ordinate. Yet both the German and the Pole can fortify 
their claims by such details. Racially the Corridor has 
always been a land of mixed population, and in the last 
six hundred years, Teuton and Pole have dominated 
for about the same length of time. Finally, when the 
territory was ceded by Germany to Poland in the Treaty 
of Versailles, ‘the area—including Danzig, present Polish 
. Pomerania and the Netze districts of Posen, that is 
the Corridor as Germany claims it—contained Slavs 
and Germans in approximately equal numbers. 

In reality this region has always been an ethnic bat- 
tleground between Slav and Teuton since the days 
when the Teutonic knights, invited by Polish princes, 
established themselves on the east bank of the River 
Vistula and promptly built up a state of their own, colo- 
nizing East Prussia with Germans and eventually seiz- 
ing Danzig and the west bank of the river. Lost by the 
Germans in the first battle of Tannenberg, recovered in 
the first partition of Poland, this district was thereafter 
for a century and a half a field of intensive German 
colonization. 

Yet nothing better illustrates the impermanence of 
racial supremacy here than the change which has fol- 
lowed 1918. In the region of the Corridor, with Danzig 
included, there were in 1910, that is at the time of the 
last German census, 1,500,000 people, equally divided 
between Slav and Teuton. Today the German tally 
hardly passes 500,000, the Polish is well above 1,000,000, 
and of the German total 350,000 are concentrated in 
Danzig. Bromberg, which in 1910 had 75,000 Germans 
and 15,000 Poles, has today 110,000 Poles and 9000 Ger- 
mans; Thorn, which had 40,000 Germans and 5000 Poles 
then, has 50,000 Poles and 4000 Germans today. From 
German lands ceded to Poland in 1919, nearly three 
quarters of a million Germans have already emigrated. 


It is obvious that this tremendous migration flowing 
into Germany has brought with it authentic and some- 
times exaggerated reports of the extent of the disaster, 
All the border cities, Berlin itself, which is barely a 
hundred miles from the new frontier, have been filled 
with emigrants. The city workmen and governmental 
employees were the first to go, the landholders are now 
following, as one by one they are selling their estates 
at panic prices. The land as well as the cities is passing 
into Polish hands and the German East has been sub- 
merged by the Slavic waves as Pompeii was buried 
under the ashes of Vesuvius. 

From the Polish side this same phenomenon has not 
merely constituted a victory of unforeseen proportions, 
but awakened a confidence without limit. Whatever 
the state of the population in 1919, today a plebiscite 
would insure a Polish victory of colossal proportions, 
since in the Corridor, the Poles outnumber the Germans 
ten to one, aside from Danzig. 

In reality what we now call the Polish Corridor ap- 
pears today to have been in some fashion a German dam 
stretched across the Pomerania plains, holding back the 
Slav tide from the age of Frederick the Great to that 
of William II. But once the dam had been abolished by 
the Treaty of Versailles, the Slav tidal wave swept 
down the Corridor to the sea in a vast and irresistible 
drive, which has all but wiped out the last vestiges of 
German construction. 

In fact, only Danzig remains, but here, again, is one 
more fatal circumstance. The Treaty of Versailles, in 
establishing the Danzig Free State sought both to pre- 
serve the German character of population of the city 
and, by including it within Polish customs boundaries, 
to give Poland access to the sea, and assured prosperity 
to Danzig. From the outset this solution was intoler- 
able to the Danzigers, and when the Soviet armies were 
rushing on Warsaw in 1920, Danzig workmen tried to 
block the flow of munitions to Poland by a strike. They 
failed and Poland was saved; but this act, along with 
a thousand less considerable, all witnessing the indom- 
itable resistance of the Danzigers to Poland, brought 
deadly reprisal. 

Ten miles west of Danzig in Polish territory there is 
now rising the port of Gdynia. Three years ago, when 
I first saw it, it was no more than a mud heap, with the 
appearance of an American boom town in its first stage. 
Today it is a city of more than 45,000 people. Its 
harbor is the best equipped in the Baltic, and down to 
its huge docks a new railway has just been led from the 
Polish coal fields, giving Gdynia a short line and passing 
Danzig by. On the quays, vast warehouses and eleva- 
tors are approaching completion. By 1930 the tonnage 
of Gdynia had risen almost to half that of Danzig. 

Broad streets, splendid public buildings, parks, and 
every circumstance of a modern city are already pres- 
ent. On the heights magnificent college buildings hous- 
ing a nautical school are at the point of completion. Into 
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Gdynia Poland has poured untold millions, and the re- 
sult has been impressive. Given the physical circum- 
stances, the port can be indefinitely expanded. The new 
Poland, a nation of more than thirty millions, is de- 
veloping economically and industrially. Its coal supply 
is unlimited, its oil resources are considerable, its agri- 
cultural and meat developments are almost incalculable. 

Danzig, then, is a city actually besieged. The 350,000 
Teutons within the Free State have so far held out. 
Special laws prevent Poles from becoming citizens or 
acquiring land in the city. The Teutonic character is 
unimpaired, but how shall Danzig live if one day 
Poland, faced with this implacable hostility, confronted 
by the unbroken will of the Danzigers to hold the fort 
for a returning Germany, decides to turn its back upon 
this town and send all its trade by Gdynia? 

Danzig, already heavily stricken by the inescapable 
decay of such industries as shipbuilding and sugar, 
could hardly escape swift and fatal decline. But were 
Danzig to abandon its intransigent attitude, to remove 
the restrictions on Polish settlement, citizenship, and 
landholding, not even the Poles will deny that in a 
decade, what has happened at Thorn and Bromberg 


would be repeated in Danzig—material prosperity would 
come, but German culture and control would vanish. 
Every economic consideration incessantly presses for 
Danzig surrender, every racial and national instinct 
imposes resistance. 

Yet again the fact is unmistakable. Barely ten years 
since the Corridor passed to Poland have sufficed to 
obliterate Germanism there. Time, which has run so 
hard against the German in the Corridor, is also run- 
ning against him in Danzig. The span of years in which 
Danzig can resist the ever-rising Slavic tide at its gates 
is limited. Every day Gdynia becomes more formidable. 
And, like the homeward-flowing tide of German exiles 
from the Corridor, the daily growing appeals of Danzig 
to the Reich serve only to fire German determination or 
to increase German despair. 

At the present moment Danzig has formulated an 
appeal to the League of Nations, protesting the existence 
of Gdynia, demanding for itself the monopoly of Polish 
trade as of right established in the Treaty of Versailles. 
But whatever advice the League may give Poland, it 
has no power to limit its sovereignty or constrain it to 
abandon its colossal investment in Gdynia. 


Germany’s Ebb Tide 


HERE IS NOT ALONE the Corridor already sub- 

merged and Danzig well nigh in ezxtremis. 
There is also the great province of East Prussia, where 
the population is also mainly German and, even where 
Slavic, it is almost exclusively German in its political 
loyalty. Cut off from the Reich by the Corridor, politi- 
cally isolated, strategically. indefensible, this home 
country of the traditional Prussian has also become a 
land of emigration. 

It is true, as the Germans grudgingly admit and the 
Poles justly assert, that the existence of the Corridor 
does not impose any real burdens upon trade and 
traffic between Prussia and the Reich. All this delicate 
adjustment, after long quarrels, has been worked out. 
Nevertheless, it is equaily true that the sense of inse- 
curity, isolation, helplessness, the psychological factor 
added to the consequences of the world crisis, so terrible 
for all agricultural districts, has served to produce an 
atmosphere of almost utter hopelessness in East Prussia. 


At best the province is but a thin facade of Teutonism . 


stretched between the Baltic and the great solid bulk 
of Polish population. Even in the best days the land- 
owners of Prussia could work their farms profitably only 
by employing Polish hands. Now, weighted down by 
the burdens of vast ‘mortgages, maintained largely by 
subventions coming from the Treasury of the Reich, 
which is itself strained to the last degree, the Prussian 
landowners see at their gates land-hungry Poles, 
eagerly waiting the moment to buy Prussian lands at 
famine prices. 

Three years ago, as a guest of the German District 
President in Marienwerder, I traveled this frontier. 
Even in that day the despair was beyond exaggeration 
—and that was before the world economic crisis came 
to multiply all misery. Only recently when the German 
Chancellor traveled this same way, the people stoned 
his car and hissed his words, because of their convic- 
tion that the present German government had deserted 
them. Even the more objective observers ask the 
question whether, under existing circumstances, East 
Prussia can be saved economically—whether it can 


ever compete with Polish agriculture and its assured, 
unlimited supply of cheap labor. 

One should add that no reasonable man in the Ger- 
man East sees the Polish peril in the light of a military 
question. What they fear is not the invasion of an army 
but the slow and sure infiltration of a Slavic popula- 
tion, accustomed to a lower standard of living and des- 
tined by degrees to take up farms and estates inescap- 
ably abandoned by present owners. On the basis of this 
forecast the Junker landlords have extracted vast sums 
from the German Reich. But how long can western 
Germany, the great industrial region, beset by its own 
terrible problems, consent to such subventions? 

In the Corridor, in Danzig, in East Prussia, it must be 
seen that not only territorial possession, but economic 
circumstances give the Pole the supreme advantage. He 
profits by the fact that the German population ap- 
proaches a balance due to an ever falling birth rate; and 
in the East, in addition to a steady German emigration, 
Polish population grows by leaps and bounds, at the 
rate of half a million a year. East Prussia is emptying, 
while all the Polish border lands are overfilled. 

“Give us ten years more of peace and I have no fear,” 
thus spoke Roman Dmowski to me in Warsaw. Dmowski 
is the man who more than all others was the architect 
of the new Poland. And few Germans would disagree 
with this dictum. But just as all these circumstances 
which I have narrated have combined to produce a spirit 
of desperation in the Germans of the East, they have 
fired the Pole with a sense of assured triumph. He is 
not unreasonably conscious of winning the battle all 
along the line and, as a consequence, in no mood to 
abandon a field of victory on the urgings of western 
pacifism or in the face of German threats. 

But no objective-minded traveler in all the eastern 
regions can mistake the fact that what is going forward 
there is war, not peace; that the struggle between the 
two races is as bitterly contested, as passionately car- 
ried on, as any encounter on the western front during 
the worst days of the World War. Nor can such an 
observer avoid the conviction that for the German, there 
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are but two escapes from an eventual disaster which 
will abolish all effective German possession east of the 
Polish Corridor. And these two possibilities are, first 
a Polish surrender, dictated by collective European co- 
ercion; second, a new Polish-German war, which in the 
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nature of things could not be localized. It would in- 
evitably involve Soviet Russia, Poland’s French ally, 
with Italy also an assured contender. There must be 
clear recognition that Poland, with equal determination, 
would face European coercion and German attack. 


The Deadly Peril 


[ DO NOT KNOW ANY way that I can make clear to 
an American audience, absorbed in its own 
grave preoccupations and remote from the scene and 
circumstances of this eastern European peril, the deadly 
danger which it constitutes. It is not a question having 
its origin in the militarism, chauvinism, or imperialism 
of either of the two peoples fatally concerned. It is not 
even primarily an issue of territory or population. It is 
not simply a question between right and wrong, because 
it is as easy to defend Polish desire for an outlet to the 
sea as German insistence upon territorial solidarity. 

As I have tried to make clear, the economic aspect is 
quite as important as the ethnic, while historically the 
struggle goes back at least to the thirteenth century. 
It is a problem having its origin in the fact that the 
mixture of Teutonic and Slavic populations in the East 
is such that there must be a German dam holding 
Poland back from the sea or a Polish Corridor cutting 
German territory into fractions. 

Revision of the frontiers would only substitute in the 
Corridor a Polish minority of more than a million for a 
German of less than 200,000, and if Poland were left still 
free and otherwise undisturbed, the struggle would con- 
tinue unchanged, with all the economic factors still re- 
maining in Polish hands. To give Poland Memel, instead 
of Gdynia, even if this economic solution were feasible, 
would be to doom Danzig and Gdynia equally. 

It is a simple and characteristically American sugges- 
tion, to propose that the races should agree to combine 
and coéperate. But combination and codperation would 
not interrupt the process of Polonization, which results 
from the difference between the standards of living of 
Pole and German and the certainty that—with equal 
opportunity to own and to settle in this region—the 
Pole would continue his advance. The situation would 
be on all fours with that feared by the Californian in 
respect to Chinese and Japanese labor. 

Quite sincerely and honestly, Zaleski, the Polish 
Foreign Minister, proposes to Germany mutual guar- 
antee of existing frontiers, arbitration agreements, and 
economic collaboration. But for the German this does 
not mean simply consent to accept forever losses al- 
ready suffered, but future disasters to Germanism, for 
which economic advantage and temporary political se- 
curity would be no compensation. 

It is a simple matter in the face of the present crisis 
to take a pro-Polish or pro-German attitude, to argue 
for one of the two national solutions. On the German 
side it is unmistakable that a great and powerful peo- 
ple of more than 65,000,000 feel themselves bound hand 
and foot by treaty restrictions and financial chains. 
In the East in lands only recently German, an onrush- 


ing Slav invasion has already swept away a German . 


population and a German culture, while at the borders 
of cities and districts still German, the same tide is 
rising perilously. 

But by contrast, it is just as easy to see through Polish 
eyes, this return of the Slavs to lands that had been 
Polish for centuries, as proof of ultimate justice. It is 


easy to balance the hardships, calamities, persecutions 
of the Germans today, against the century and a half 
of agony of the Polish people, following the partitions 
of Poland and the condemnation of the whole nation 
to alien and cruel rule. 

But if one is pro-Peace, rather than pro-German or 
pro-Polish, it is hard to see the facts in this eastern 
question without a sickening feeling that one is in the 
presence of the preliminary stages of a new war; in fact, 
that one is in the presence of an actual war, which only 
temporary circumstances dictate shall for the moment 
be fought by all other means than those of weapons. 

One night in late December, I dined with the former 
Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, in a Berlin hotel. He 
was on his way back from receiving the Nobel Prize 
at Oslo and naturally our conversation dwelt upon the 
Kellogg Pact and its relation to the problem of peace 
in Europe. Just three weeks later I sat at tea with 
some Polish friends in the little city of Thorn, once 
next to Metz the strongest fortress of the German em- 
pire, and now the most heavily garrisoned city in 
Poland. 

“In the next war,” said one of my friends, “we know 
what the Germans will do, because they have already 
warned us. They will flood all this border region with 
gas, and such of the population as survives they will 
drive before their armies into the regions beyond the 
Vistula. Thus they will clear out the Polish popu- 
lation and make way for a German.” 

Several nights later, in Danzig, German friends of 
mine said, “How can you Americans understand how 
we feel, we Germans? Think of the city of Breslau, 
thirty miles from the Polish frontier. On the night of 
the declaration of war, Polish planes would destroy the 
city and its half millions of people. Think of Berlin, 
as near to the Polish frontier as Philadelphia is to New 
York. When France gives the word, what do you im- 
agine will happen to Breslau, to Berlin, to Leipzig and 
Dresden almost in sight of the territory of France’s 
other ally, Czechoslovakia?” 

“And what of the League of Nations?” I asked my 


Polish friends. “The League of Nations, can it prevent. 


the Germans from trying to partition Poland again?” 
they replied. And to the same interrogation, the Ger- 
mans responded, “Why waste time talking about the 
League, can it give us back our lost lands or protect 
the German minority still living there?” 

“Do you then believe in the next war?” I asked both 
and from both the response was the same—“Yes, there 
is no escape, we do not want it, we know that whatever 
the military outcome, the actual consequences will be 
ruinous, but there is no escape.” 

There, after all, is the state of mind in all that con- 
siderable area which extends from the Baltic to the 
Carpathians, where German and Polish peoples are in 
conflict, where “atrocities” and outrages are the daily 
grist of the newspapers, where passions are steadily ris- 
ing and purposes visibly hardening, where men and 
women discuss the next war in hopeless resignation. 
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Japan and Her Neighbors 


By SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


SLOWLY the drama of the Far East 
unfolds, with Japan, China, and Man- 


churia as the leading actors. 


F ROM NAGASAKI in Japan we crossed the Yellow 
Sea. For a while the water was blue, with a 
tinge of green. Then came the onset of Chinese rivers, 
bringing down deposits from the ages, and the sea took 
on a green-brown color. Eastward, when we reached 
the mouth of the Yangtse-kiang, was a vast expanse of 
yellow water; in front of us was the Whang-poo, bor- 
dered with low lying bright-green fields. On one of 
these banks rose St. John’s University. It was a won- 
derful twelve-mile prospect—nothing like the imagined 
approach to Shanghai, center of trade in the Far East. 

Soon there loomed up a grim war cruiser; then an 
outgoing liner, spick-span with fresh paint; a freighter, 
weathered and battered; a picturesque junk; pechili 
junks of all sizes and colors; innumerable other little 
boats; and in the distance we could see a forest of masts 
in Shanghai harbor. 

Shanghai, including the international and French Con- 
cessions, numbered nearly a million in 1920, less than 
thirty thousand being foreigners. More than a third of 
the foreigners enumerated were Japanese, one-fourth 
were British, one-tenth were Americans, about two 
thousand were Portuguese, less than a thousand in 
each category were French, Germans, or Indians. 

The International Concession and the French Con- 
cession are under different control. The central dis- 
trict of the former—the original British settlement—is 
the commercial quarter. The French Concession is now 
a popular residential district for all foreigners. Hu-tsen 
or the City, so known in 


and dangers, the new aspirations and pos- 
sibilities of Chinese life. It does not re- 
veal, however, the real China. 
Shanghai, when one gets below the 
surface of its busy cosmopolitan life, is a 
fascinating place. Life is interesting for those foreign- 
ers who remain more or less permanently, and come in 
contact with Chinese culture and Chinese leaders of 
thought and action. Here are centered intellectual cur- 
rents and influences of great importance. Also it is a 
financial center. Two-thirds of the revenue that sup- 
ports the present National Government of China comes 
from taxes collected in Shanghai. Here we met some 
of the leaders of the Nanking Government, and had 
pleasant intimate and informal conferences with them. 
Most of the higher officials maintain residences in 
Shanghai and spend their week-ends there. 

We conferred with Dr. T. V. Soong, Minister of Fi- 
nance, Dr. H. H. Kung, Minister of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor, and Mr. Sun-Fo, son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
Minister of Railways. Mr. Loy Chang of the Ministry 
of Finance, and Mr. J. Usang Ly, Vice-Minister of 
Railways and Vice-President (now President) of Chiao- 
Tung University, were also helpful to us. 

These. able men are patiently working to achieve 
small gains in public administration and are confidently 
expecting victory—even the unification of China within 
a reasonable time. Yet from 60 to 90 per cent. of their 
resources go for war expenditures. The balance avail- 
able for schools, roads, transportation facilities, and do- 
mestic improvements is pitifully small in the face of 
huge pressing tasks. Regional unification, perhaps three 
or more large areas with strong individual governments 
bound together into a loose Federation able to maintain 

internal peace and suffi- 





contradistinction tothe For- 
eign Concessions, is the 
native town, which with the 
districts contiguous to the 
settlements would make 
the present population 
well over two million. 
The visitor who does not 
go much outside the con- 
cessions gets the impres- 
sion of a thriving com- 
mercial city much more 
American or English than 
anything he would expect 
to find so far from San 
Francisco or New Orleans, 





ciently codperative to pre- 
vent external aggression, 
seems to be about all that 
can be hoped for, for a 
generation yet to come. 
We were entertained by 
leading educators like Dr. 
J. G. Sakamoto, head of 
Tung Wen College, and 
Dr. H. C. E. Liu, President 
of Shanghai College, and 
by leading business men 
and bankers. Two eve- 
ning conferences (one un- 
der the leadership of Mr. 
K. Kanai, chief represen- 
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Manchester or Birming- 


ham. A visit to the native DR. INAZO NITOBE 


tative in China of the 
Japanese Government 


YUSUKE TSURUMI 





city will probably be 
equally surprising in the 
squalor and human degra- 
dation to be seen there, 
though it is colorful and 
suggests some of the risks 


Dr. Nitobe, distinguished elder statesman in scholarship, social and 
political philosophy, now retired from academic work, is a life 


member of the House of Peers. He was for seven years Under 

Secretary General of the League of Nations. Mr. Tsurumi 

is well known as author and lecturer who interprets his country with 

clarity and insight, twice representing Japan at the Williamstown 

Institute of Politics, an ex-member of the Diet and leader of one 
of the liberal parties in national affairs. 


Railways, and of the Ja- 

pan Tourist Bureau, and 

the other when we were 

guests of the Chinese 

Bankers’ Club) brought 

together a large number 
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COUNT KODAMA 


VISCOUNT SAITO 
The distinguished Viscount Saito is Governor-General of Korea. 
He is ably assisted by Count Kodama as Vice Governor. 


of prominent Chinese officials, educators, and business 
executives—men and women. Dr. Josiah C. McCracken 
took us over several wards of St. Luke’s Hospital, and 
also showed us the new system of suburban roads, an 
interesting feature of growth of Shanghai. 

We were surprised to note how much more the highly 
educated Chinese women, and the wives of prominent 
men, participate actively in gatherings and discussions 
outside their homes than is yet the case with similar 
groups of Japanese women. The latter, however, are 
finding increasing means, within their own organiza- 
tions, and developing intellectual opportunities to exert 
a great influence on public opinion and in public affairs. 

The Chinese are by nature individualistic. This ac- 
counts for their detached attitude toward their public 
needs and problems. They do not fully recognize the 
necessity of codperation and compromise in order to 
achieve practical results. This contrasts strangely with 
Japanese solidarity and group-mindedness. But the 
Chinese mind functions to great depths and behind their 
calm, philosophic thinking lie centuries of profound 
racial wisdom and experience. 

We arrived in Shanghai at a time when China was in 
the throes of civil war, long in progress, but gradually 
assuming more intensive and dangerous proportions. 
Save for a transportation strike—hundreds of coolie- 
drawn rikishas carried the bus and trolley passengers— 
Shanghai was quiet and business was going on as usual. 
This was equally true in the other parts we touched in 
our brief fortnight during 
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the country. We had to establish of course the disin- 
terestedness of our motives, and though traveling under 
Japanese auspices enjoyed absolute freedom of judg- 
ment and action. Naturally the Chinese preferred to 
have us observe conditions from their point of view 
rather than through Japanese eyes. We found surpris- 
ingly little anti-Japanese feeling in China, and less than 
we expected in Manchuria where, however, suspicion 
still lurks in the wake of the best things Japan is doing 
for the interests of the people, as well as for her own. 

China cannot hope without Japan’s help to accomplish 
any considerable part of the huge tasks ahead in se- 
curing economic and political stability. She has her 
goodwill. While it may be hard for Chinese pride to 
recognize Japan’s leadership in the Far East, a realistic 
view of the new world and its present conditions must 
convince the intelligent Chinese that the leadership has 
been fairly won by solid achievement in bridging the old 
and the new in contacts of East and West, and in adap- 
tation to modern life of the best in both. 

Japan generally is playing her part well. The 
twenty-one demands are now generally recognized as a 
mistake, and certainly the coming forces that will 
dominate Japanese public opinion look to quite different 
policies in relation to China. If China wishes to rid 
herself of Western and foreign domination, and to take 
her place in the new world community of equal na- 
tions, she has no other choice but to do so with the 
strong aid and friendship of Japan. 

Dr. Sakamoto’s work at Tung Wen (which means 
Same Culture) College in Shanghai, founded thirty 
years ago to avert the perpetuation of rancour and 
enmity following the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, 
and to train Japanese in Chinese culture for public serv- 
ice at home and abroad, is a fine adventure in inter- 
national friendship and understanding. Since 1920 
Chinese students have been admitted, and now consti- 
tute one-fifth of its enrolment. Its 2,000 graduates are 
found in the leading treaty ports of China in all occu- 
pations connected with China and.Japan. Forty per 
cent. of them have returned to Japan. 

The illiteracy in China—at present about 80 per cent. 
of the people cannot read or write—is widely recognized 
as the greatest obstacle to peace and order. No univer- 
sal, popular communication of thought is possible. A 
mass education movement was founded by Y. C. James 
Yen on Mr. Yen’s experience in teaching coolies of the 
Chinese labor battalions in France during the World 
War how to read by the short-cut system he devised. 





the month of May, 1930, in 
Chinese territory, at Tsing- 
tau, and in Tientsin and 
Peiping. We did not go 
very near any area where 
there was actual fighting, or 
even cross it. 

Our train from Mukden 
to Tientsin and Peiping, 
both going and returning, 
had military guards, and 
they were at every station 
en route. We saw evident 
mohilization quietly taking 
place at several points. We 
were generously and hos- 








pitably received in both 
Shanghai and Peiping, as- 
tonishingly so considering 
the distressed conditions of 


DR. H. H. KUNG 


SUN FO T. V. SOONG 


Dr. Kung, ‘Chinese Minister of Commerce, is a graduate of Oberlin, a descendant of Confucius, 
and a brother-in-law of President Chiang Kai-shek. Sun Fo, the son of Sun Yat-sen, has an M.A. 
degree from Columbia and is Minister of Railways. Dr. Soong, a Harvard man, is Minister of Finance. 
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DR. CHANG POLING DR. W. K. CHUNG 


DR. HU SHIH Y. C. JAMES YEN 


Dr. Chang Poling is President of Nankai University at Tientsin, the leading free independent university in China, and is recognized as 
one of the greatest educators of modern times in any country. Dr. Chung is President of Lingnan University at Canton where he is bring- 
ing to successful fruition the large plans of one of the leading Christian institutions under joint missionary auspices. Dr. Hu Shih is a 
graduate of Cornell University who took his doctorate with John Dewey at Columbia University and is regarded as China's greatest 
living philosopher as well as the leader of a Chinese literary renaissance. Y. C. James Yen, popularly known as “Jimmie” is China's 
scholar-farmer, and the founder of the mass education movement. He is a graduate of Yale with an M. A. from Princeton. 


The plan has been developed, refined and advocated by 
President Herman C. E. Liu and other Chinese educa- 
tors who have secured for it the approval recently of a 
National Education Conference. The “common” lan- 
guage—pai-hua—instead of wen-li, the classical writ- 
ten language, is now taught in many schools to thou- 


‘sands of illiterate Chinese who can complete a pre- 


scribed hour-a-day course in four months. Mr. Yen 
and his colleagues have reduced the forty thousand 
Chinese characters to fifteen hundred and have pre- 
pared four text-books based on the new vocabularly 
from which illiterate Chinese can learn to read and 
acquire some knowledge of the world of thought. Now 
with forty phonetic signs and the mastery of one thou- 
sand Chinese words which can be learned in from 
ninety hours to a month’s time, a new outlook for the 
masses of China is possible. The preparation of books 
based on this thousand word vocabulary has been be- 
gun. They will treat of history, political theory, civics 
and hygiene. Madame Hsiung Hsi-ling, the wife of a 
former premier of China is making this task her life 
work and devoting her wealth and influence to it, as 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees and Executive Com- 
mittee of the organized mass education movement. It 
is said that 120,000 teachers have volunteered for ser- 
vice. It is the aim of the movement to abolish illiteracy 
in our time, and the results look promising. That may 
be the shortest way out for distressed and disheartened 
China. She has had much sympathy from the rest of 
the world, but all too little, thus far, of practical help. 

In going from Shanghai to Peking we took a com- 
fortable small steamer, the Sakaki Maru of the Darien 
Kisen Kaisha to Darien, Manchuria. We stopped a few 
hours in Tsing-tao, once a great German naval station, 
when Germany occupied Shantung. It is a beautiful 
harbor. The city is spick and span, well laid out, has a 
fine bathing beach, and looks very German today in its 
architecture, public works, and playgrounds—although 
few Germans are now found there. It has a moderate 
and healthful climate. In the summer it is a favorite 
resort for naval families and for foreigners living in 
Tientsin and Shanghai. 

Darien is a modern city of more than two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. It was built by the Japanese 
since 1906 as the chief center of the Kwantung Province, 
which was leased to Japan for 99 years. It is now the 


only free port in the Orient. It was less than one-fifth 
of its present size, and in poor condition when aban- 
doned by the Russians in 1903. The city and Province, 
an area of about 1300 square miles at the southern end 
of the Liaotung Peninsula of Southern Manchuria, are 
well governed by the Japanese who control no other 
Chinese territory except the Railway Zone. This is a 
narrow belt a few rods wide, for the protection of the 
lines, in connection with the 690 miles of railway owned 
and operated by the South Manchurian Railway Com- 
pany. The Japanese Government has invested more 
than one hundred million dollars in this latter venture, 
and the Japanese public almost as much more. The 
railway is policed by a Japanese military force of about 
7500 men. It is built on American models, has double 
tracks for the most part, and standard gauge conform- 
ing with the Government railroads of China instead of 
the five-foot gauge of the Chinese Eastern Railway or 
the narrow gauge of Japanese railroads. Hence its 
equipment was imported from the United States. The 
service is comparable to that of the best American roads. 

In Darien, and in the beautiful seaside resort of 
Hoshigaura (Star Beach) in its suburbs, and again in 
Ryojun (Port Arthur) forty miles away, we became 
acquainted with the Yamato -hotels, a chain of excep- 
tionally good ones maintained at a loss by the South 
Manchurian Railway. Darien itself is the base for 
Japan’s economic penetration and contribution to the 
development of Manchuria. At a dinner in the historic 
Official House of the South Manchuria Railroad, as the 
guests of its President, we met some of its leaders. We 
visited Port Arthur and saw its inspiring war monu- 
ments, one to the Russians, erected by the victor, as 
well as the Grand Monumental Tower erected to the 
memory of the Japanese who fell in the siege of 1904, 
and the Charnel Shrine dedicated to the twenty thou- 
sand and more Japanese killed in that siege. These 
monuments, different in concept, setting and use from 
Western memorials are far removed from the objections 
usually made to the glorification of the war spirit. 

Soon we came to Mukden, its old walled town, still 
reminiscent of Chinese history, and in its new town 
alive with industries and modern commerce. 

Here again a marvelous twenty-four hour ride 
across the fertile plains of Manchuria in the comfortable 
cars of the Chinese Government Railways (Peiping- 
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Mukden Line) to Peiping. We stopped long enough at 
Shan-hai-kuan, about half way, to get a look at the 
eastern end of the Great Wall. Later we saw the better 
preserved sections of the Great Wall, during a day’s 
expedition from Peiping, by rail to Chinglungchiao 
station, or Blue Dragon Bridge (36 miles from Peiping), 
thence by donkey or sedan chair; there the famous 
Great Wall could be seen stretching as far as the eye can 
see, east and west, dipping into valleys and climbing 
high on mountain sides. But to continue the journey, 
we passed through Tientsin skirting the Gulf of Liao 
Tung at several points, and then had eighty miles to the 
northwest ere we saw rising the massive walls of the 
Outer City of Peiping. 


Ws OR RUMORS of wars, politics or economic 
crises, do not seem to disturb Peiping se- 
riously, though their economic consequences‘are evi- 
dent. They make little difference in the philosophic 
calm of its life or in the enjoyment of its eternal trea- 
sures of art and intellectual achievement. 

The full days spent in Peking, or Peiping as it is now 
called, their contacts and their significance, made in- 
delible impressions. The directors of the Palace Mu- 
seum opened up their richest art treasures, and some 
that are shown only on rare occasions. Mr. T. L. Yuan, 
acting director of the National Library of Peiping, which 
is the amalgamated Metropolitan and Peiping Libraries, 
gave us an interesting report of its operations. Dr. Hu 
Shih, whose leadership as a scholar and philosopher is 
growing daily in importance, was an invaluable inter- 
preter of Chinese history and customs. 

Acting President Howard S. Galt, during the absence 
in America of President J. Leighton Stuart, and Profes- 
sor George B. Barbour, of Yenching University showed 
us the splendid new plant, buildings and grounds, and 
gave us a glimpse of the more significant work being 
done in the laboratories and classrooms of that fine in- 
stitution. Dr. Lo Chia-Luen has just resigned the 
presidency of Tsing Hua, but he and several members 
of the faculty gave us a similar opportunity to see the 
younger but equally thriving university created from 
the Boxer indemnity funds returned by America. 

Our greatest indebtedness, however, for so profitable 
and comfortable a trip and for the brief sojourn in 
Peiping, is to Mr. H. S. Chou, chief of the business di- 
vision of the Peiping-Mukden Railway. He, together 
with Dr. Hsuan Shih King, also of the Chinese Govern- 
ment Railways, and both graduates of the University of 
Pennsylvania, met us before we reached Mukden. 
They took charge of all arrangements during our stay 
in Peiping and accompanied us on the return journey as 
far as Mukden. They were ably assisted by Mr. H. P. 
Chen of the Chinese Railways, and a graduate of Co- 
lumbia University, by Mr. Juichi Odani of the Interline 
Affairs Office in Darien of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, and by Mr. S. Okunoya of the Peiping office of the 
Japan Tourist Bureau. 

On the return journey through South Manchuria we 
stopped again at Mukden, and visited the open-cut 
collieries and oil-shale mines at Fushun, about thirty- 
five miles from Mukden. Here is located the largest 
open-cut coal mine in the world, and the newly com- 
pleted shale-oil plant of the South Manchuria Railway, 
also the largest in the world. 

The new plant will extract oil from a million and a 
half tons of shale annually, and there are 200 million 
tons of oil-shale to be excavated from the present open- 
cut mines. This is only one of an increasing number of 
illustrations of Japanese economic penetration in Man- 
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churia. Here Japan has no territorial ambitions and lit- 
tle hope of finding any considerable outlet for her sur- 
plus population. The advantages to be expected are 
largely mutual for China and Japan. They will come 
from the profitable export of capital and technical skill] 
from Japan, the industrialization of the incoming 
Chinese population in Manchuria, and the profitable ex- 
change of manufactured goods for raw materials. 

From Mukden we went about 200 miles to Antung, 
This is the border station of Chosen, as Japan calls the 
annexed territory of Korea. Here the intelligent and 
energetic English Secretary, Mr. Yasuma Oda, a Co- 
lumbia University man, connected with the Foreign 
Affairs Section and Educational Bureau of the Govern- 
ment-General of Chosen, and Mr. Frank Yongju Kim, a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, and a Ko- 
rean journalist now with the Seoul Press, met us. 
They remained with us during the five days we spent 
in Chosen, mostly at Keijo (Seoul) the capital, and in 
the Inner Kongo (The Diamond Mountain) with head- 
quarters at the Choanji Hotel, another excellent hotel 
maintained by the Chosen Government Railways in the 
Kongo-san, about 100 miles from Keijo. The scenery is 
magnificent. The countless rugged rocky peaks, said 
to number 12,000, which constitute a mountain 50 miles 
in circumference, the fantastic form of the peaks, the 
wild growth of primeval sylvan vegetation below, the 
numerous ravines and canyons, the crystal-clear 
waterfalls and the emerald-green pools, all go to make 
of the Kongo-san one of the great sights of nature. 


T= WORK wrought by the Japanese in Chosen in 
the twenty years since annexation cannot be 
briefly described. It is also impressive and magnificent, 
though not yet so recognized generally by the Koreans. 
That will require another generation at least to achieve. 
Intelligent young Koreans in increasing numbers are 
beginning to face realistically the future, and lend their 
cooperation to making their land as an integral part of 
the Japanese Empire a better place to live than it ever 
was in its glorious past apart from that Empire. The 
common people show plainly a growing appreciation of 
the advantages of security, roads and transportation, 
afforestation, industrialization, agricultural betterment, 
good markets and good neighbors. 

Mistakes have doubtless been made, and will be made, 
but one cannot meet even casually Viscount Saito, the 
Governor-General, who has served twice in that posi- 
tion, covering half of the years since annexation, and 
Count H. Kodama, Vice-Governor-General, without 
realizing that Japan administers affairs in Chosen with a 
high sense of trusteeship and regard for the opinion of 
mankind, and with an unselfish and earnest desire to 
promote a self-governing democracy. 

It is 275 miles south of Keijo to Fusan, and another 
170 miles by the fine steamer service across the straits 
to Shimonoseki and the mainland of Japan. From 
thence it is more than seven hundred miles, a twenty- 
four-hour rail journey back to Tokyo, where we brought 
our inner circular tour of 2,000 miles in the Orient to an 
end. We broke the journey at Miyajima, or Shrine Is- 
land, the sacred island in the Inland Sea, about one hun- 
dred miles from Shimonoseki. It is one of the “Scenic 
Trio of Japan” and considered one of the most beautiful 
shrines in all Japan. Thither we went for a final bit of 
inspiration from mountain, sea, shrine and temple, en- 
deavoring to commune deeply with the soul of Japan, 
and be thus prepared to carry back home an insight 
into her nature and history, and a truly affectionate 
understanding of her magnificent spirit and ideals. 














The Story of 
MICHAEL PUPIN 








S= YEARS AGO Michael Pupin was a peasant 
lad in Hungary. Night after night the boy 
guarded his father’s oxen outside the village of Idvor, 
which is now in Jugoslavia. As he looked up through 
the blackness to the stars, and listened to the night 
sounds from the grazing herd or the distant church bell, 


he pondered. It seemed to him that sound and light 
were divine methods of speech. For him the Creation 
was repeated with each new dawn. “What is light?” 
he asked; and “What is sound?” 

In the years since then Michael Pupin has grown in 
achievement to be one of the leaders of those men who 
lead the world into the unknown regions of science. 
But it was out there by the village of Idvor that the 
train of thought began which led Professor Pupin to 
write, as he has in the article appearing on the second 
page following, of the importance of life on our speck of 
a planet in its vast and indifferent universe. 

The peasant boy of six decades ago sought the answers 
to his questions from the teachers of his homeland. 
And the same questions were in his mind, when, an im- 


‘ migrant boy of sixteen, he worked by day in a New York 


cracker factory, and by night attended lectures at 
Cooper Union, or read scientific articles; dictionary in 
hand. When he had worked his way through Columbia 
University, and won a fellowship for graduate study, it 
was the desire to know more about light and sound 
which led him to Cambridge University in England. 
Still his questions were unanswered, and he moved on 








FROM HORSE-CAR to airplane is no more of a 

change than that lived by Dr. Pupin in his scientific 

career. Above is Hamilton Hall of Columbia, in his 

student days, when the university was in what is now 

mid-town Manhattan. In circle, Dr. Pupin at gradua- 
tion in 1883, and left, a recent picture. 


to study and experiment under the famous Professor 
Hermann von Helmholtz at Berlin. 

By 1889 he had won his doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity there. That same year he married an American 
girl, and returned to Columbia as a teacher. 

“I came from Berlin,” he now says, “full of the work 
in research being done there. But at Columbia, in 
those days when the university was down on 49th 
Street, we had no research laboratory. Indeed before 
the opening of Johns Hopkins, research was practically 
unknown in the United States. All I had then was the 
laboratory used for teaching physics—and at that I was 
lucky, for teachers in other subjects didn’t have that. 

“Now things are different. At Columbia, as at other 
universities, we have two kinds of men among both 
professors and students—those who teach, and those 
who do research. Every department has its research 
laboratories. The change in the last fifty years has been 
enormous. And the reason?” 

Professor Pupin pauses a moment to reflect, then 
speaks with conviction: 

“Because the industrial growth of the United States 
in these years has been based on the research work done 
in our universities. 

“That is something that appeals to the university 
trustee. He is usually a man who knows what is being 
done in industry, and he supports us. In fact Owen 
Young, the chairman of the General Electric Company, 
said to me recently that he was coming to think that 
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the industries ought to take a part of their profits to 
support research in pure science in the university labo- 
ratories, and to train men for their own research and 
development laboratories. That impressed me deeply. 
It showed how well the function of the university re- 
search is understood by leadership in industry. 

“And this will go on. Of course the tremendous 
physical growth of the last fifty years, as exemplified 
by the little teaching laboratory we had when I began 
at Columbia in comparison with the numerous research 
laboratories on Morningside Heights ‘today, cannot go 
on at the same speed. But the spreading of the idea 
will go on. I have been speaking only of the physical 
sciences. At Columbia now—and again at the other 
universities—we have research in the social sciences as 
well, in psychology, sociology, economics. We have 
even begun research in journalism. 

“That is where the research of the future must come, 
just as much as in physics or chemistry. The methods 
of scientific research—finding out the basic facts—must 
be applied to other aspects of industry. We must find 
out about industrial crashes like the present one, ahead 
of time. Walter Gifford, president of the Telephone 
Company, has said that they knew in advance that this 
one was coming. That sort of work represents the 
economist of the future. He is leaving his theory and 
going out into the world to find out what is happening. 
And he must not study this country alone, but the 
others too; because when there is economic disturbance 
in one it is likely to disturb the others as well. 

“So, too, I think we must apply the methods of re- 
search to government. Government must face its prob- 
lems in a more intelligent, scientifically sound manner 
than it now does. Either it will, or we shall disintegrate 
into anarchy or Bolshevism. That is the choice.” 


i HIS OWN LIFE Professor Pupin has lived much 
of the change in scientific research of which he 
speaks. He is best known for his development of the 
little loading coil which, by stepping up the weakening 
current on a telephone line, was the first move toward 
telephoning thousands instead of hundreds of miles. It 
grew out of his solution of a problem in the vibration 
of a weighted string, first attempted by a French scien- 
tist a century before. The solution in pure research 
achieved, it was merely a matter of applying the new 
knowledge to practical telephony. 

Many times since then have the efforts of this pro- 
; fessor of electro-mechanics been rewarded by achieve- 
ment. It'was he who first combined use of a fluorescent 
screen with the X-ray, making it possible for physi- 
cians to see the organs of the body in action—a godsend 
to medical science. The incident, like the whole inspir- 
ing story of his life, may be found in “From Immigrant 
to Inventor,” his autobiography. 

The coming of war in 1914 brought other things be- 
sides science to Dr. Pupin. To be sure when the United 
States went to war in 1917, he became a member of the 
National Research Council (a service he continued after 
the Armistice), as chairman of the subcommittee on 
aircraft communications. But in his years in America, 
where he had taken out citizenship papers the day be- 
fore graduating from Columbia College, he had not for- 
gotten the people from whom he sprang. During his 
student days abroad, after his first successes here, he 
had returned often to his native village of Idvor, to visit 
his mother, Olympiada Pupin. He was thus reminded 
of the fact that Serbian people were being held under 
Hungarian rule. In his boyhood it had been the feud 
between the two which had stirred fights between him- 
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self and his Hungarian schoolmates. And it was his 
rebel spirit which finally made him leave Europe. 

When the War came Serbia appointed him its rep- 
resentative in the United States. He arranged for food 
and supplies to be sent to his people. Once, when the 
Serbian government needed locomotives and other 
transportation equipment, it asked Professor Pupin to 
order them here on credit if possible, or if not, by nego- 
tiating a loan. Unable to get either loan or credit, 
Professor Pupin pledged his own credit for the huge 
amount, and ordered the locomotives. 

Early in the War, too, he joined with others to organ- 
ize the Serbian Relief Committee, which sent to Serbia 
several independent missions including a hospital unit, 
a child welfare unit, and a health education unit. Sub- 
sequently, largely through the influence of Professor 
Pupin and the late Roland Smith, these units were con- 
solidated under a single direction. And at the sugges- 


tion of Professor Pupin a large home for war orphans 


was established at Chachak in Serbia. 

Later the Serbian Relief Committee was consolidated 
with various other independent organizations. Under 
the name of the Serbian Child Welfare Association of 
America, and directed by John A. Kingsbury, this or- 
ganization raised about $1,500,000 for reconstruction 
work in Jugoslavia. 

“Professor Pupin was one of the leaders of this asso- 
ciation from beginning to end,” Mr. Kingsbury now re- 
calls, “as well as a large personal contributor to its 
work. Although he declined to accept any office higher 
than that of member of the board of managers, his inti- 
mate knowledge of Serbia and his many important per- 
sonal connections in that country made him an invalu- 
able member. No important steps were ever taken 
without Professor Pupin’s advice and approval. Al- 
though in any record of the work of the association in 
Serbia the name of Professor Pupin will scarcely ap- 
pear, his inspiration and knowledge and his unfailing 
support of the association were important factors in all 
its achievements.” 

The new organization became closely affiliated with 
the Red Cross and with the American Relief Adminis- 
tration. All told it raised, with help from the Red 
Cross, about $3,000,000 which was spent over ten years 
in a fundamental and far-reaching reconstruction pro- 
gram with emphasis on health and child welfare. The 
first training school for nurses in the Balkans was set 
up at Belgrade, where for the first time refined young 
women were induced to take up nursing. The public 
schools of 125 villages, many of them destroyed by in- 
vading armies, were reconstructed—and while the asso- 
ciation’s financial contribution here was small, its Dr. 
Reeder revived the morale of the citizens who con- 
tributed materials, labor, and cash. 

In accordance with modern American practice, or- 
phans and needy children were placed in homes rather 
than institutions, and the funds that would have been 
required for orphanages could be used for industrial 
schools. With the help of the Red Cross ten local 
health centers were established. Local initiative, under 
the supervision of the association, has carried on this 
work until now there are about fifty health centers. 

Beside Dr. Pupin’s part in this work, as indicated 
above by Mr. Kingsbury, and as evidenced by heavy 
contributions from the means his inventions had 
brought him, he acted independently. In memory of his 
mother he established the Olympiada Pupin foundation, 
through whose scholarships many a poor boy of Serbia 
is being educated. Perhaps this fund may be the means 
of discovering another genius in the village of Idvor. 














Man and the Universe 
By MICHAEL PUPIN 
A MILLION MILLION earths like 


ours could be packed into a star 


like Betelgeuse. 

Me OF US remember 
the time when as- 

tronomers thought that there 
was only one galaxy of stars, the 
Milky Way, in which our central 
star, the sun, with its planetary 
system had a very humble place. Today astronomy 
tells us that there are many thousands of other galaxies, 
and that by far the greatest part of the universe is out- 
side of our own galaxy. 

Each galaxy has many billions of stars, so that the 
stars in the heavens are as numerous as the grains of 
sand on our terrestrial seashores. Many of them are 
millions of light years away from us, and each light 
year covers a distance of over six trillions of miles. But 
the marvelous intensity of their light enables the tele- 
scope, aided by the photographic film, to record their 
existence in spite of the practically infinite distances 
which separate them from us. The light of many of 
these celestial luminaries is many thousands of times 
more intense than the light of our central star, the sun. 
Though many billions of years old they are still in the 
prime of their youth. One can imagine how hot these 
intensely luminous stars must be when one considers 
that the interior temperature of a colder star, our sun, 
is not far from fifty million degrees. The heat content 
of these cosmic furnaces is beyond imagination. 

This boundless store of heat energy feeds mighty 
radiation streams whose torrential flow carries radiant 
energy from the blazing stars to the frigid interstellar 
space. These currents speed on with the velocity of 
light as if in eager haste to temper the coldness of the 
distant interstellar regions. The sun, for instance, pours 
out by radiation into the interstellar space some five 
million tons of its weight per second, and it has been 
indulging in this prodigal expenditure of its substance 
during trillions of years. The many billions of stars 
in the universe are just as prodigal as the sun; the ap- 
parently aimless lavishness of the expenditure of its 
heat energy is, as far as we know, the most character- 
istic activity in the existence of a luminous star. 

This eternal radiation flow of the stellar energy into 
the interstellar space is just as real as the flow of water 
and of its energy from the lofty levels of Niagara Falls 
to the lower levels of the ocean; but is its meaning in 
cosmic evolution just as evident? These stellar cata- 
racts of radiant energy will continue their apparent 
wastefulness during trillions of years, but ultimately 
they will lead to exhaustion and death of the now ex- 
isting universe. Are they, in some ways unknown to 
us, serving an exalted cosmic purpose? 

If not, then according to our human way of thinking, 
this universe will have lived in vain. But it is un- 
thinkable that the blazing galaxies with their boundless 
stores of available energy sources should have lived in 
vain. A philosopher who can imagine that this universe 
is only a mathematical formula with an unfathomable 
physical reality back of it may be able to accept this 





*Delivered in abstract as an address at St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
City, February 1. 


Of what impor- 
tance is man, in a universe that 
counts Betelgeuse but a speck? 
Here is the answer* of one of 
America's great scientists. 


belief; an engineer will always 
reject it. He cannot help seeing 
a definite plan and purpose be- 
hind every process of vast energy 
exchanges like those exhibited by 
the energy flow from the blazing 
stars to the furthest depths of the interstellar space. 
This plan and purpose the stars do not tell; it is a secret 
which they do not reveal. In our search for this secret 
we must remember the following words of Job: 


Ask the beasts, and they shall teach thee, and the 
fowls of the air, and they shall teach thee. 

Speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee; and the 
fish of the sea shall declare unto thee. 


The flourishing forests of our terrestrial hillsides give 
an eloquent answer when we speak to the earth and 
ask it to reveal to us the secret of the stars. Each 
one of their countless millions of trees bristles with 
enormous multitudes of leaves inhaling the life-giving 
energy of solar radiation. Each leaf of a tree and shrub, 
and each blade of grass—and their number is billions of 
billions—is like an outstretched hand imploring heaven 
for the blessings of solar radiation. It is their only 
source of primordial energy which enables them to 
nourish themselves and to prepare the food for man and 
beast. This radiation is the breath of organic life on 
our terrestrial globe, and what creation in this vast uni- 
verse is more beautiful or more precious than life? 

It is the language of our mother earth, then, and not 
that of our central star, the sun, which teaches us that 
the energy of solar radiation is not all wasted in inter- 
stellar space. A part of it abides on this terrestrial 
globe where it comes with an exalted mission, the mis- 
sion of doing service in the evolution of organic life. 
In this evolution the engineer sees a plan and purpose, 
and he cannot help believing that just as solar radiation 
carries to our terrestrial globe an exalted mission so all 
stellar radiation carries a similar mission to some 
heavenly bodies which are similar to our mother earth. 

But the astronomer knows no such bodies, and he 
tells us that the earth itself was called into existence by 
the rarest of accidents, when a roaming star, coming 
sufficiently near to our central star, the sun, tore out of 
it the substance of our planetary system. He also sug- 
gests that in this system our tiny terrestrial globe 
stumbled by the rarest combination of circumstances 
into an environment which favored the evolution of its 
organic life. Accidents like these are so rare, he tells 
the engineer, that the probability is extremely small of 
finding a planetary system like our own accompanying 
any particular star. 

But the engineer answers that the rarest of accidents 
will happen, if a sufficiently large number of individual 
stars waits a sufficiently long interval of time. Billions 
of years mean very little in the evolution of a star, and 
there is a practically infinite number of them; hence in 
the bottomless depths of time in the past and future and 

Continued on page 85 
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A New Austria-Hungary ? 


By CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


a 

Ne: said the Orient Express conductor, 
“None of us Austrians believe today that 
the Anschluss—the combine with Germany—is feasible, 
but instead we would like one with Hungary and don’t 
see why it should not happen during the next couple of 
years. France and her Little Entente allies [Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia] oppose our joining 
Germany, but why should they object to our remar- 
riage with Hungary?” Exactly the same sentiments had 
been expressed in Vienna by such differing types—all 
well informed—as a journalist, a hotel porter, a ticket 
agent and a taxicab driver. Besides, we had heard a 
cabaret artist sing, with warm approval of his patrons, 
about der junge Herr in Schénbrunn, understood by all 
as hoping that the young Hapsburg Prince Otto would 

soon be installed in Vienna’s imperial palace. 

Here we come upon a surprising change in Austrian 
public opinion—so complete that it is doubtful if the 
outside world yet realizes it. What effect will this shift 
have upon the status quo in Mittelewropa—that Dan- 
ube-drained area where new custom houses along 
Versailles-made frontiers are playing hob with the com- 
mercial interrelations of all those post-war countries? 

It is the fashion to speak of the British Royal House 
as the golden thread that holds together the Empire. 
And there is vastly more fact than fancy in this idea 
that loyalty to a common sovereign binds the far-flung 
dominions and colonies together. Nor is it only within 
the British Empire that this device functions. The only 
tie binding Iceland to Denmark is that they both have 
the same King. Last summer the world was reminded 
of this when Iceland celebrated the millennium of her 
separate Parliament, attended by hers and Denmark’s 
joint King. 

Austria and Hungary, modeling after British Empire 
units and the Denmark-Iceland pair, might revive 
their old Ausgleich, and by utilizing the ancient crown 
of St. Stephen, come together again to the economic 
benefit of both those countries, so drastically reduced 
in population and territory by the Versailles map- 
makers. Each could retain her own autonomy, but the 
dividing custom houses would disappear. 

We sometimes forget that Vienna was the banking 
center for an empire of fifty-two million people, while 
Austria now has but six million. Worse than that, 
Vienna’s banks used to finance all the empire’s manu- 
facturing, but today her banking facilities greatly ex- 
ceed her opportunities of service—an economic mis- 
fortune for others than Viennese. 

And just how could these Austrians and Hungarians 
ally themselves? The method (if not forbidden by out- 
siders) is amazingly simple. It is too often forgotten 
that in the time of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, its: 
sovereign was crowned not as Kaiser in Vienna, but 
with the crown of St. Stephen in Budapest. He was 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary and King of Hungary. 

Even today Hungary has not relinquished loyalty to 
the royal principle, for ever since the overthrow of 
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es 
REGENT AND HEIR 


Admiral Horthy (left), World War naval commander and 

regent of Hungary since 1920. Prince Otto Hapsburg (right), 

son of the late Kaiser Charles of Austria, is a student in 
Belgium and pretender to the vacant throne. 


Bela Kun and his four months of bolshevik tyranny, 
there has continually functioned a Royal Government, 
seated in Buda’s hill, with Admiral Horthy as Regent 
for an empty throne. The legations abroad are every- 
where Royal Hungarian legations—but there is no king! 

The author first met Horthy shortly after the Kun 
overthrow, ten years ago, and when he visited him in 
August at his country place, the hunting castle of 
Godollé (half an hour outside Budapest) he found the 
same rugged seaman, seriously calm and as vigilant of 
his trust as when he first undertook its responsibilities. 
A common form of anti-Horthy propaganda used to be 
that he would soon proclaim himself King. He has 
served as Regent for the empty crown of St. Stephen 
since March 1920, with today no more idea of usurping 
it than he has ever had. He is a splendid type of 
patriot, intensely loyal to the traditions of his people. 
It would be well if all the neighboring nations could 
produce his like. 

Of course the obvious wearer of that crown would 
be the only legitimate heir, young Prince Otto of Haps- 
burg, now eighteen and completing his studies at 
Louvain University, an institution known the world 
round, especially since its martyrdom in the World 
War. No better place for his studies could have been 
chosen by his mother, Empress Zita, widow of the 
ill-fated Charles. She is surely too wise to per- 
mit her son’s attempting a return to Budapest unless 
and until that return is both welcome and preferred. 
He is the young man today acclaimed in Viennese 
cabarets, and it is the imperial tradition he personifies 
that of late has swung Austria away from her long 
desired union with Germany (the Anschluss) toward a 
reunion with Hungary under the crown of St. Stephen. 

So much for the “how” of a Austro-Hungarian re- 
alliance. But would France and her allies stand for it? 

The French and their Little Entente friends of 
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Middle Europe—Czechoslovakians, Rumanians and Ju- 
goslavs—steadily and openly opposed the Anschluss, 
even preventing an Austrian plebiscite thereon, for 
the obvious reason that it meant strengthening Ger- 
many by adding six million German-speaking people. 
Many friends of the French (including the author) be- 
lieved they should permit the Anschluss because its 
addition of six million Roman Catholics to the South 
German political strength of that church would help 
them offset Protestant Prussia inside the Reich. And it 
has always been Prussia, rather than all Germany, that 
threatened France. However, the French know their 
own interests better than any foreign well wishers. 
They don’t want the Anschluss, so that’s that. 

The English have two wise sayings, “You can’t eat 
your cake and have it”, and “you can’t have it both 
ways”. The French and their allies oppose adding six 
millions to Germany’s population. Very good. We have 
just seen that Austrian public opinion is swinging away 
from the objectionable Anschluss. But it has also 
swung toward something else. Neither in politics nor 
mechanics do pendulums swing away from one point 
without swinging toward another. Would the logical 
French (most logical folk in the world!) have us believe 
they want it both ways—that while opposing the An- 
schluss, they refuse its substitute, an Austro-Hungarian 
combine?—that having eaten their cake by destroying 
Anschluss hopes they wish to retain said cake by deny- 
ing Hapsburg restoration? 

Yes, here now is the bugaboo phrase, right out in the 
open—‘Hapsburg restoration”! 

Well, what about that dynamic phrase? Who is it that 
fears its possibilities? You cannot be long in Paris 
without learning that pressure comes from outside— 
from Czechs, Rumanians and Jugoslavs rather than 
from the French themselves. The latter refuse to let 
Germany gain six million people from Austria or any- 
where else, but you will not find Frenchmen much ex- 
cited over a young Hapsburg mounting Buda’s hill. 

France secured at Versailles the construction of two 
east-west dams across Central Europe by the creation of 
Czechoslovakia above Austria-Hungary, and by enlarg- 
ing Serbia and Rumania below them. She thereby has 
Germany doubly blocked toward the south, just as she 
has her encircled on the east by a resurrected Poland. 
The status quo satisfies France—she has nothing more 
to ask of geography. 

But say “Hapsburg” to a Czech, a Serb or a Ruman- 
ian—and then listen to the outburst! To all of them— 
especially the first—it means return of the old imperial 
order, the ruthless imperial police, and the subordination 
of everything Mid-European to Vienna. It recalls the 


days when fifty-two million people, regardless of differ- 
ing racial aspirations, were by force retained within an 
Empire whose absentee landlords, installed in Vienna, 
absorbed their substance through tax-gatherers. 

Of course it is natural that all those once oppressed 
units should dread a Hapsburg restoration. But why is 
a limited restoration—limited to two units that want it— 
dangerous to others that don’t? Add Austria’s present 
six millions to Hungary’s eight—does anyone believe 
that total could, even if Europe consented, coerce fifteen 
million Czechoslovakians plus eighteen million Ruman- 
ians plus thirteen million Jugoslavs into a police-ridden 
Empire against their thirty-six million wills? 

Everybody everywhere seems to forget that some- 
thing else besides police held the Austro-Hungarian 
empire together—a great economic factor. This was the 
River Danube, that easy-going commerce transporter, 
winding about automatically creating a South German 
customs confederation, as entirely free from interrupt- 
ing customs houses as is the United States. 


Wes WRITER knows the Danube well, has trav- 
eled by boat its entire length from Vienna down 
to the Iron Gates, and has lately flown over much of it. 
What the Versailles map makers, by establishing fre- 
quent frontier customs barriers, did to Danubian boat- 
borne traffic is sickening. The change from the old 
days of continually passing heavy-laden barges to the 
infrequent vessel of today is appalling. The new Sick 
Man of Europe needs local treatment for this commer- 
cial anemia, and needs it badly. Some sort of Danubian 
customs confederation is urgently required to help 
Mitteleuropa back on her financial feet. When the 
author was visiting Prime Minister Schober in Vienna 
last August, that sound and trustworthy statesman 
spoke of the need for small agreements between neigh- 
bors as a prerequisite for such greater agreements as 
the proposed United States of Europe. He was right, 
and what healthier preliminary to a Danubian readjust- 
ment is there than a realliance of Austria and Hungary? 

Why should not the French and their Little Entente 
allies recognize this fact, and, availing themselves of 
today’s new swing of Austrian popular opinion, kill off 
a dreaded union of Austria with Germany by consenting 
to an economically normal combine of Austria with 
Hungary, of course safeguarding for their neighbors the 
use of the Danube as local delivery wagon for all the 
peoples she formerly served so usefully. 

The Vox Populi of Austria and Hungary seem just 
now to be uttering a new note peculiarly harmonious 
for the concert of European peace. Will it be heard? 
Or will it be drowned by others tooting their horns? 
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Intelligence 


and Future Society 


By ARLAND D. WEEKS 
From Scientific Monthly, February 


— THINKERS of the eight- 
eenth century believed that 
with education free to all a great level- 
ing of social inequalities would result. 
The cry of the times was for schools and 
popular education. Outraged by the 
evils of aristocracy and the abasement of 
the masses, the theorists of revolution in 
France, America and England advocated 
more and sometimes better education. 
From Rousseau to Noah Webster voices 
called for the diffusion of learning in the 
interests of greater social equality. 

In their drive for popular education 
as a means of realizing political democ- 
racy, the eighteenth century liberals 
concerned themselves little with educa- 
tional details and courses of study, striv- 
ing first for the open door; and if the 
founding fathers knew how widely hu- 
man ability to learn varies they said 
nothing about it. 

Common observation told them that 
there were men foolish and men of tal- 
ents, but the shadow of the IQ had not 
fallen across the page in those days. 
Give society a popular educational sys- 
tem, thought they, and the hierarchy of 
privilege would crumble. Illiteracy 
marked a caste; the essentials of knowl- 
edge purveyed through the _ schools 
would give power to the masses. 

To us it is interesting that differences 
in human ability entered so little into 
the discussion of the adequacy of the 
people to maintain democratic institu- 
tions. Without education the people 
were felt to be unfit for self-govern- 
ment; but that with education they 
might still be lacking seems not to have 
occurred to any one. It has remained 
for us to realize, in a time of the widest 
extension of educational opportunity, 
that there exists a range of mental abil- 
ity that offers some very hard nuts to 
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crack for exponents of democracy. The 
slump in democracy has coincided with 
the findings of intelligence tests. 

With findings such that he who runs 
may read, there is not much doubt left 
about how we differ, from one end of the 
curve of intelligence distribution to the 
other, and we have discovered “that the 
number of people of relatively low in- 
telligence is vastly greater than is gen- 
erally appreciated.” : 

Abundant and convincing is the liter- 
ature of mental tests, and essential facts 
outside the pale of controversy give 


pause in social philosophy. Consider 
how widely we differ: 
100,000,000 Persons IQ 

250,000 “Near” genius or genius 140-up 
6,750,000 Very superior........ 120-140 
13,000,000 Superior.............. 110-120 
30,000,000 High average......... 100-110 
30,000,000 Low average.......... 90-100 
AEOOD O00 TON ois. ohio ss ose ws seeieinidts 80- 90 
6,000,000 Borderline............. 70- 80 

MAIOO HUROLOD ya. 6 0. 6:50 5,55.6.0:050 5,000 50- 70 


250,000 Imbecile and idiot.. 50-down 
(Based on data from Sandiford) 


haehpatice of range of ability will 
of course have repercussions 
upon theory and practice in government, 
upon education, literature, journalism, 
the theater and propaganda and adver- 
tising. For good or ill, use will be made 
of the accepted facts of intelligence, and 
exploitation and philanthropy will not 
escape their influence. 

We shall simply not be able *~ think 
as we used to think, when once the fact 
of mental range is burned into con- 
sciousness as an ever-present datum. 
The revolution in our thinking will be 
like that following the doctrine of evo- 
lution or the Copernican theory. To- 





IGNORANCE 


By Darling, in the Des Moines Tribune 
SO FAST WE MAY GO, AND NO FASTER 


morrow will not be as yesterday; dreams 
of human perfectibility and equality go 
glimmering, when we fear that half of 
the people can be fooled all the time. 
How swift the reaction to the new 
knowledge, witness the uncanny appro- 
priation of a new province of low level 
suggestibility by propaganda. 

Until the fuller resources of gullibility 
had been probed by daring pioneers of 
popular psychology, no one claimed that 
you could get away with murder. The 
mind of the multitude has become a 
more real bonanza than in the days of 
Phineas Taylor Barnum, whose horrid 
estimate that a “sucker” is born every 
minute appears somewhat too low, by a 
rough calculation employing terms as 
informed as possible with the spirit of 
the great showman. 

Our attitude toward the foolish we 
shall change, even as we have changed 
our attitude toward the insane and the 
sociopath. We have somehow commonly 
felt righteous when denouncing “fools.” 
The fools have had the awfulest time, 
and all without their fault; they have 
been fair game for ages. The psalmist 
and the proverb maker, the satirist and 
the pedagogue all took their flings at the 
mentally short or plied ferrules and ad- 
justed the dunce cap. This is not the 
place to go into the harrowing tale of 
the social cannibalism that claimed the 
person of low IQ throughout the cen- 
turies, but the thought is ventured that 
the popular attitude towards the lower 
brackets of mentality has been no more 
justifiable scientifically than would be 
imprisonment on a charge of red hair 
or capital punishment for inheriting a 
Roman nose as a structural feature of 
one’s own countenance. For humility’s 
sake, let us reflect that intelligence is 
relative; if we encountered a race who 











could master geometry in an evening we 
should all be morons. . . . Ultimately the 
fact of mental range will be accepted. 

While such extremes and variety of 
intelligence have always been, out- 
comes under modern conditions must be 
awaited with interest. Knowledge in- 
creases the power of the dull, but multi- 
plies disproportionately the resources of 
the superior; science means something 
directly to the lowly, but it gives un- 
precedented power to the gifted. As 
knowledge grows from more to more a 
wedge progressively sevarates the social 
fates of persons at different levels of na- 
tive ability. Two illiterates of contrast- 
ing abilities would upon learning to read 
be still more different. 

Moreover, the remoteness and com- 
plexities of modern commercial and in- 
dustial control baffle the lower orders of 
mentality, presenting nothing tangible 
as adversary. The manly art of eco- 
nomic self-defense through direct deal- 
ing passes when mergers and big busi- 
ness dominate. Economic manipulation 
governed by relatively high intelligence 
can be more persistently and hopelessly 
oppressive than face-to-face imposition. 
The bigness and inscrutability of ma- 
nipulative processes leave the lower 
mentalities badly off for self-help. Ad- 
vanced technical education means addi- 
tional leverage against the mentally less 
endowed. A fact that our fathers did not 
see is that free schools do not remedy 
native differences of capacity... . 

How, let me ask, can the 30,000,000 
IQ’s first below 100 compete success- 
fully with the 30,000,000 IQ’s first above 
100? How will the 13,000,000 dull, dull 
as God made them, fare in a struggle 
against the 13,000,000 superior? Picture 
the scene with 6,750,000 borderline folk 
and their associated morons pitted 
against 6,750,000 of the very superior. 
Last scene of all, 250,000 imbeciles and 
idiots in every 100,000,000 of population 
as an antithesis to 250,000 of the bright- 
est minds that ever flashed. 

Will paternalism, as a reaction to ex- 
ploitation under modern controls, to 
competition that can have but one out- 
come, be ushered in? It would mean 
oversight, maintenance, management and 
protection, and also imply a degree of 
disregard for what dependents think. 
Will not realization of the amount of 
moronic intelligence speed us on the 
way to paternalism? 

The answer is indicated by various 
significant trends. The movement for 
old age pensions, the rise of the theory 
of high wages as a general economic 
benefit at a time of inefficient labor or- 
ganization and of the “yellow dog labor 
contract,” the assumption under Presi- 
dent Hoover of superior-class responsi- 
bility for unemployment, the dole in 
England, the giganticism of life insur- 
ance, the plight of the farmers, who have 
failed to help themselves, the rise of 
large-scale philanthrophy, the frequency 
of failures among small-business men, 
and the victorious chain store, do, taken 
together, attest to a tendency toward 
social reorganization on lines reflecting 
mental caste. With the ripening of in- 
stitutions and the perfection of economic 
strategies, assuring steady increase of 
disproportionate benefits to the upper 


levels of intelligence, it can be only 
through policies determined at the seats 
of power that, for example, in the 
United States, the farmer is not made a 
peasant or exhaustively exploited and 
put on a dole. .. . The poor, always to be 
with us if there is correlation between 
wallet and wisdom, will be less com- 
monly regarded as blamable or respon- 
sible for their condition; and govern- 
mental paternalism, instead of being 
mentioned apologetically, will be re- 
garded as the only logical policy of the 
state, while a commercial paternalism, of 
which the pension system of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad is only one example 
out of thousands, will round out a total 


effort grandly dramatizing the idea of a 
father caring for his children, not to say 
safeguarding the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. The lower IQ strata will 
probably be guaranteed against extinc- 
tion or extreme degradation of standards 
of living by a diffused humanitarianism 
and an application of the principle of in- 
telligent exploitation, tempered with 
fear of sabotage. .. . 

Paternalism? We can only hope that 
the lower millions may have great lead- 
ers and that the classes who have men- 
tal power by birth will conceive of the 
state in terms inclusive of the welfare of 
the mass, for the inequality of the brain 
cells is indeed very great. 


Machines and Unemployment 


From the Spectator, London, January 3 


A: unem- 
ployment 


cannot be dealt with 
until its various causes 
are understood, it may 
be worth while to sug- 
gest that the replace- 
ment of men by ma- 
chines has more to do 
with the matter than 
is commonly supposed. 
It is a commonplace of 
economic history that 
the early textile in- 
ventions were bitterly 
opposed by the work- 
ing people. We have 
been taught to smile at 
the folly of the rioters 
who broke up the new 
machinery; they could not foresee, the 
historians observe, that the machine 
heralded cheaper goods, a higher stand- 
ard of living and more employment for 
all. Up to the outbreak of the War 
we were content to accept these gen- 
eralizations. But the time has come 
when hard facts require a reconsidera- 
tion of the matter. For it is now true 
that machines are displacing human la- 
bor at a very rapid pace, and that the 
labor thus displaced is partly, if not 
wholly unwanted in other occupations. 
The United States Government has 
recently published some very remark- 
able figures in this connection. Between 
1919 and 1929 the total quantity of goods 
manufactured increased by 58.5 per cent. 
But the number of persons employed in 
the factories decreased by 5 per cent. In 
the first year after the War 9,000,000 
persons were earning wages in American 
factories. Ten years later their numbers 
had fallen to 8,550,000. If there had been 
no development of machine power, 14,- 
266,000 persons would have been re- 
quired to turn out the goods produced 
in 1929. As it was, the necessary labor 
force, instead of being nearly six mil- 
lions more, was nearly half a million less 
than before. It might have been antici- 





By W. T. Murch, for 
*““Men and Machines,” by 
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pated that the facto- 
ries would, with the 
rapidly growing de- 
mand for their goods, 
at least absorb the po- 
tential new workers 
added to the popula- 
tion at the rate of 16 
per cent. in the decade, 
representing 1,450,000 
in the year 1929. But 
the factory demand for 
labor did not keep 
pace with the growth 
of population. None 
of the new workers 
was wanted. The ex- 
tra labor force of 
1,450,000 was superflu- 
ous, like the 450,000 old 
workers who had been dismissed. Thus 
nearly two million people who were ac- 
tually available for employment in the 
factories had to look for work elsewhere. 
The machine had ousted them. 

The community as consumers had no 
reason to complain of the American 
manufacturing industry. The goods 
produced in 1929 were, as has been said, 
more plentiful by nearly two-thirds. 
Moreover, they were cheaper by 30 per 
cent. than they had been ten years be- 
fore. Nor had the individual employee 
any grievance. His average output had 
increased in quantity by 66 per cent. and 
in value by 16 per cent. But his aver- 
age wages rose by 13 per cent. while 
prices fell by 30 per cent.; he enjoyed 
an increase of no less than 63 per cent. in 
his real wages. The American wage- 
earner in 1929 was probably better off 
than any working man has ever been in 
modern history. Yet there was another 
side to that picture of abounding pros- 
nerity, on the strength of which Mr. 
Hoover was elected President. Labor 
was very highly paid, but the demand 
for it in manufacture was silently shrink- 
ing. The machine was cheaper, and the 
man could be dismissed... . 

While trade remained good, this sur- 
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plus of labor attracted little attention 
and occasioned no uneasiness. It was 
assumed that those whom the factories 
did not want could earn a living some- 
how, by doing various odd jobs for the 
well-paid wage-earners, or perhaps by 
going “back to the land.” But the sud- 
den decline in trade, aggravated by a 
collapse in Wall Street, revealed the se- 
riousness of the labor situation. The 
surplus workers could no longer benefit 
indirectly by the prosperity of their 
class. The closing of factories meant that 
the surplus labor was destitute. The 
direct unemployment was swollen by 
that which was indirect, and for which 
no factory employers could regard them- 
selves as responsible. And this de- 
crease in the spending power of the 
people meant, of course, increased dif- 
ficulties for manufacturing industry, 
which, in America at least, looks for an 
ever-increasing demand for its products 
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from highly paid wage-earners. The 
doctrine that high wages mean prosper- 
ity works well enough so long as the 
wages are paid to a sufficiently large 
number of citizens. But if the numbers 
of the wage-earners are to diminish 
steadily with the development of ma- 
chinery, and if the labor surplus, de- 
pendent on those wage-earners, is to 
grow in proportion, we must expect the 
unemployment problem to become more 
menacing as the years go by.... 

If we put aside facile optimism and 
cease to expect that unemployment will 
vanish when trade revives, we shall find 
some means of dealing with this grave 
outcome of mechanical invention. 

For, after all, the truth must, finally, 
be with those who say that an increase 
in productive power, in man’s command 
over nature, should turn in the end to 
his advantage. The evil is merely a diffi- 
culty of adjustment. 


A New Aspect of America 


By BERNARD FAY 


From Le Correspondant, Paris 


|: Octoser, 1930, Mr. Hoover was 
still the President who had tri- 
umphed with the greatest majority ever 
seen in the history of the United States. 
Prohibition was still a law which assured 
success in an election to whoever de- 
clared himself its partisan; and the Re- 
publican party still kept its prestige as 
the best organized and most powerful 
political machine ever known. 

In November, 1930, Mr. Hoover ap- 
peared as one of the unpopular public 
men in the New World. Prohibition 
hung over the heads of all its defenders 
like the sword of Damocles. And the 
Republican party, divided, embarrassed, 
undecided, cut the figure of a sick or- 
ganization which cried for an energetic 
hand and needed prompt treatment. The 
tables had been turned... . 

Around the White House reigns an at- 
mosphere of hostility. Since his instal- 
lation in Washington, the President has 
scarcely made friends. And those he 
had previously have left him or have 
had to retire. He is alone, with several 
devoted collaborators—one might almost 
say fanatics—surrounded by the hostility 
of the Democrats, the antipathy of the 
Republicans, the annoyance of the poli- 
ticians, the suspicion of business men, 
and the coolness of the journalists. 

Everyone is pleased to heap reproaches 
on him, most of which are unjust. Since 
the beginning, his brilliant position has 
been thorny, and he would have needed 
superhuman luck and occult powers in 
order to keep himself on his pinnacle. 
He had spent long years abroad, re- 
moved from the political life of the coun- 
try, outside of parties—a crime which 
the latter may pretend to ignore, but 
which they do not pardon. He had made 
his fortune boldly and brilliantly as a 


mining engineer, especially in Asia 
These are exploits which the mob un- 
derstands badly and is inclined to sus- 
pect. He owed his fame to the fine work 
he accomplished in providing food for 
the invaded districts of Belgium and 
France. America was grateful to him 
between 1918 and 1920; but with the anti- 
European reaction, he has had almost to 
make apologies for himself. . . . The eco- 
nomic crisis, which began with a panic 
in the stock market in October, 1929, 
and then developed with an ever-in- 
creasing scope, took away all the popu- 
larity which he formerly enjoyed among 
the merchants and industrial men... . 

He is held responsible, very unjustly, 
for everything that has happened since 
the beginning of his administration; and 
with more logic if not with more justice, 
he seems the symbol, the incarnation of 
the whole ensemble of tendencies which, 
under the influence of the crisis, are sud- 
denly being detested after being for such 
a long time admired—bourgeois pride 
and conceit, the confidence of the tech- 
nician in material civilization and ma- 
chines, the systematic virtue of the 
Quaker. Against all this the American 
voter in 1930 has turned. 

America doubts, not herself, but the 
formulas which, for ten years, have been 
presented to her as magic. 

Methodists, Baptists, and automobile 
merchants said in 1920: “Forbid all sale 
and consumption of alcohol, and you will 
have as a result an unheard-of pros- 
perity, solid virtue and stable social 
peace.” In 1930 the America people... 
have revolted... . 

Irritation and anger are at their peak. 
They have smouldered long enough to 
explode now with redoubled force. Law- 
yers, doctors, women of the world, the 


three groups which at first seemed most 
to uphold the noble experiment, cannot 
be too strong in their criticism of it. The 
Catholic and Episcopalian clergy are 
scarcely less eloquent. The old guard of 
prohibition is still constituted by the 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational clergy, the old ladies of 
the Middle West, the automobile mer- 
chants and syrup manufacturers. They 
are in fact well armed and ready to die 
for the cause. 

But what can they do against the tide? 
A new generation is growing up. You 
feel it in New York, but you make al- 
lowances, for New York has always been 
a bold city. It is perceptible in the 
Middle West, and that is a great and re- 
doubtable novelty. At the elections this 
fall there were in the lists against pro- 
hibition: New York, always fault-find- 
ing; Chicago, always a friend of beer on 
account of its Germanic population; 
Wisconsin, a Rhenish country which can- 
not resign itself to a dry throat; Rhode 
Island, where our Canadians who have 
emigrated by the thousands have not 
forgotten their hard cider; Massachu- 
setts, the former home of Puritanism, as 
well as Ohio, the cradle of the Anti- 
Saloon League. This rallying of Ohio to 
the wet crusade is the most curious so- 
cial phenomenon the United States has 
seen since 1918. 

A territory at the same time industrial 
and agricultural, half-way between Chi- 
cago and New York, but on the other 
side of the Alleghenies and near the 
Great Lakes, Ohio passed for the most 
typical American bourgeois state. Far 
from the corruption of New York, it 
preserved ancient and fundamental vir- 
tues; and far from California, it was in- 
nocent of the follies of the young. It 
was a serious state, without good restau- 
rants, without theaters, without worldly 
life, without great luxury, but with large 
fortunes, good solid farmers, honest 
working men, and a mass of small bour- 
geoisie, who were docile, pious, and con- 
scientious. 

Nevertheless, it has revolted. It has 
suddenly elected a Democratic Senator 
and Governor with crushing majorities. 
Nothing like it has been seen for a good 
many years. Where is the demon going 
to roost? 

He is dragging with him this whole 
new generation of electors who have 
begun to vote in the last two years, who 
did not know the War and who know 
prohibition only too well, who have read 
the books ef Mr. Sinclair Lewis, heard 
the anti-Christian lectures that Mr. Dar- 
row broadcasts over the Middle West, 
and have spent all the leisure they could 
in looking for forbidden alcohol. These 
young men and women have had enough 
of the worn-out formula, “Earn all the 
money you want—we give you every 
liberty for that—but beware of using it 
as you please.” 

The liberty of working arid the occa- 
sion for doing so profitably, which were 
the two great prerogatives of the United 
States and its great gift to its citizens, no 
longer seem to suffice for these young 
people. They are demanding in addition 
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the freedom of spending their money as 
they like. Certain philosophers would 
see in this a wave of paganism; others 
a tide of liberalism. These are fine witty 
terms. They are perhaps too vast and 
too ambitious to characterize a revolt 
which is very concrete and, as a matter 
of fact, still very limited. 

The young American, who has become 
more refined and more curious, de- 
mands a more varied and picturesque 
life. Cleveland and Columbus do not 
intend to differ from New York. The 
East, which stops at the Alleghenies, 
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will advance from now on to the Mis- 
sissippi. The annual pilgrimage of mil- 
lionaires and students from Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City to 
Europe have finally borne fruit. Mr. 
Bulkley, who carried the senatorship in 
Ohio for the Democrats, closely resembles 
Mr. Smith of New York. 

The phenomenon is at the same time 
ethnic and intellectual. New York, for 
every American born between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Atlantic, is the fatal 
center. The census proves this, as well 
as the fact that almost all the large pub- 


lishing houses are concentrated around 
New York. . . . The moral center of 
young America is not in Omaha but in 
New York, the starting point of the 
crusade against prohibition, censorship, 
the Anti-Saloon League, and all the 
other forms of social activity. 

A new generation, a civilization which 
is leaving the great agricultural plains, 
even though they be blessed by God, to 
turn toward the sea, toward the new, 
toward freedom of pleasure—such are 
the elements which led to the Republican 
defeat in the elections of 1930. 


Prejudices of Westernized History 


By V. B. METTA 


From the Hindustan Review, Allahabad, India 


Mee: THOMPSON, rummaging 
about two years ago among 
the text-books and public libraries of 
Chicago, discovered a momentous fact 
about American history: it had been 
written and recorded for the most part 
by persons with prejudices different 
from his own. Researches pursued over 
a wider area, might have revealed to him 
that the same limitations applied to his- 
torians dealing with other countries, that 
Greece and Rome, Carthage, and Flor- 
ence had all their glories and tragedies 
retailed by authors full of prejudices. 
Over areas of history however where he 
had no present-day temperamental axe 
to grind, Mr. Thompson would probably 
have accepted the statements of the first 
authority he chanced upon as an unpre- 
judiced and wholly truthful record... . 
National bias (which was tracked 
down by and in Mayor:Thompson) is 
by no means confined to the American 
field. Read the story of Waterloo in 
three European languages—English, Ger- 
man, and French. You will gather from 
the mass of English histories that Well- 
ington defeated Napoleon in that battle. 
Turn to the German histories and you 
will find it definitely stated that had not 
Blucher come up at the critical moment 
and helped Wellington, Napoleon would 
have won. French historians give the 
idea that Napoleon lost the battle by 
sheer accident and not because either 
Wellington or Blucher possessed the 
genius to win it.... 

The histories which Orientals have 
written of western countries from the 
Oriental point of view have so far no 
practical importance, and are in fact un- 
known in western tongues. But his- 
tories of this kind will become impor- 
tant when the peoples for whom they 
are primarily written have become as 
great or greater than western peoples. 

It is not likely that Oriental historians 
of the future will interpret western his- 
tory quite as Westerners now interpret 
it. They will not look at ancient Greece 
with the passionate pride and admira- 
tion with which cultured westerners 
look at it, because Greece will not be 


the fountain source of their civilization. 
So far from regarding the Greeks as pat- 
terns and precursors of Occidental civili- 
zation, they may indeed regard them 
as degenerate and renegade Orientals. 
And they will have good reasons for do- 
ing so. They may point to the fact that 
a good many modern Americans and 
Europeans associate the modern Greeks 
more readily with the Near East than 
with the West: that the Greeks of Asia 
Minor, frank Orientals, were even in 
classical times regarded by the Greeks 
of the mainland as far more akin to them 
in spirit than the barbarians of the West. 
Through the accident of the Roman con- 
quest and the later accident of the cap- 
ture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
Greek thought has filtered into western 
civilization; but Greek civilization itself 
was developed largely under Pheenician, 
Egyptian, and other influences. . . 


bie HIsTORY of Rome has gener- 
ally been presented by western 
historians in the same false light. The 
military achievements of the Romans 
have been made to appear gigantic and 
unrivaled, though the Roman Empire in 
its greatest days was smaller than the 
empire which the Arabs conquered a 
few centuries later, and though the Ro- 
mans never produced a single military 
genius who conquered as much territory 
as did Genghiz Khan or Tamerlane. 

The Romans were as ruthless in war 
as the Assyrians, and yet their ruthless- 
ness is never impressed on the western 
mind as that of the Assyrians has been. 
The Roman people at home were so 
slavish that they offered little opposition 
to the heartless cruelty of emperor after 
emperor. Their history has however 
been written by their friends the west- 
ern historians, who continue to assure 
us that the peoples of the West have been 
always distinguished by a love of liberty. 
The conquest of Western Europe by the 
Romans was as reprehensible morally as 
would have been its conquest by the 
Germans a few years ago. But their 
guilt in this matter is wiped away in a 
bath of “advantages” of conquest. 


Would the Britons and Gauls have 
been glad to submit themselves to Rome 
even if they had foreseen the advantages 
that would accrue to them and to their 
descendants by that conquest? It is not 
likely. We know that the modern Ger- 
mans take pride in the fact that their 
ancestors beat back the Romans: and 
this with the full knowledge that by so 
doing they deprived themselves of the 
advantage of coming into contact with 
a superior civilization. 

And from Rome we pass to Christian 
Europe, and see Charlemagne, an im- 
perialist as selfish as Louis XIV or Na- 
poleon, painted by historians in colors so 
bright as to make one think that his 
conquest of Europe was designed as an 
act of self-abnegation. The unity of 
Europe under the sway of the Roman 
Catholic Church is then made as much 
a matter of pride as the ending of that 
unity by the Reformation. The spirit of 
internationalism which the Roman 
Church created is welcomed in glad 
company with the spirit of nationalism 
which began to grow up in Europe after 
the Renaissance. Each stage in the 
creation of the modern Western world 
is made to appear as a step towards fur- 
ther progress, although, in fact, many 
stages were in actuality retrogressions 
incompatible with the ideals of the age 
immediately preceding. 

Just as the ancient Greeks reviled the 
Persians, so the post-classical Europeans 
were brought up to revile the Moham- 
medans. The Mohammedans were not 
hated because they were uncivilized. The 
Arabs in Spain were in fact more civil- 
ized than the post-classical Europeans or 
the ancient Romans. The reason the 
Mohammedans were hated was because 
they were Orientals. 

A really impartial man fails to see ‘ 
why the Europeans should be taught to 
rejoice at the defeat of the Saracens at 
Tours. If the Arabs had won that battle, 
their civilization, which was the most 
brilliant. then existing, would have 
spread over Europe and illumined it 
seven centuries before the Renaissance. 
Western historians are however con- 
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cerned less with the development of 
human civilization than with continental 
differences, and that is why the con- 
quest of Europe by the Romans is to 
them a matter for rejoicing while the 
defeat of the Saracens at Tours is a 


matter of deep pride. The neutral in- 
terest in the progress of humanity 
which they pretend to take, seems as a 
rule, when it is tracked down, no more 
than an interest in these sections of hu- 
manity to which they themselves belong. 


India’s Proposed Constitution 


From the Manchester Guardian Weekly 


Manchester, England 


T= FeperaL StTrucTURE Sub- 
committee of the Round-table 
Conference has concluded its second 
draft report on the proposed new Con- 
stitution for India. ... 

The report is a very able document 
based on the recent discussion regarding 
the condition, character, powers, and re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Executive and 
the Federal Legislature. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, in presenting it, pointed out that 
it was impossible for the Sub-commit- 
tee to pronounce a final judgment on 
many of the perplexing problems under 
discussion, and that the object of the 
report was to state certain general broad 
principles and to indicate important de- 
tails which had been brought up in dis- 
cussion, and the arguments for and 
against different views. 

The main points in the report are: 

There shall be a Council of Ministers 
appointed by the Governor General rep- 
resenting the Crown. One Minister will 
be invited to form a Government, and 
the Ministry, which must command the 
confidence of the Legislature, will re- 
main in office only so long as that con- 
fidence is retained. 

The assumption by India of all the 
powers and responsibility which have 
hitherto rested with the British Parlia- 
ment cannot be made at one step, and 
during the transitional period the Gov- 
ernor General shall be responsible for 
defense and external relations, and shall 
be given the powers necessary to imple- 
ment his decisions. Provision is made 
for revenue for the reserved services. 

The Governor General is to be given 
such essential powers as would enable 
him to intervene in budgetary and bor- 
rowing arrangements if methods were 
being pursued which would, in his opin- 
ion, seriously prejudice the credit of 
India in the money markets of the world. 

A reserve bank, to be entrusted with 
the management of currency and finance, 
is to be established as early as possible. 
It must*be free from political influence. 

In regard to taxation, fiscal policy, and 
expenditure on objects other than those 
under the Governor General’s control, 
the Finance Minister would be respon- 
sible only to the Legislature. 

The Governor General will continue to 
have the right to refuse his consent to 
legislative measures and to return a bill 
for. consideration. 

The Indian Parliament is to consist of 
two chambers. : 


The Upper House, for which the title 
of Senate is suggested, should consist of 
from 100 to 150 members elected by the 
provincial Legislature. A fixed propor- 
tion would retire at regular intervals, 
with no general dissolution. 

A membership of 250 is suggested for 
the Lower House, which should have a 
maximum life of five years. 

Provision should be made, subject to 
the report of the Minorities Committee, 
for the representation, possibly in both 
Chambers, and certainly in the Lower 
House, of certain special interests—the 
depressed classes, Indian Christians, 
Europeans, Anglo -Indians, landlords, 
commerce, and labor. 

Ministers should not be compelled to 
resign unless a vote of no confidence is 
passed by a two-thirds majority of both 
Chambers sitting together. 

The Executive must have authority to 
ensure that Federal Acts are obeyed in 
the provinces. 

The committee in a preliminary note 
points out that many points will have to 
be settled later and that they have 
largely stated certain general principles. 
The report proceeds “on the basic as- 
sumption that, subject to certain special 
provisions, the responsibility for the 
Federal Government of India will in 
future rest upon Indians themselves.” 

The addition to the original draft of 
the report shows that all members hold 
themselves free to revise their opinions 
when they come to contemplate the com- 
plete picture of the federal Constitution 
as it will appear in an Act. The Con- 
servatives are still dubious about re- 
sponsibility at the center and the ade- 
quacy of.the proposed safeguards on 
finance. The Moslems insist that a sat- 
isfactory settlement of the MHindu- 
Moslem political controversy is an essen- 
tial preliminary to its construction. 

The general impression left by the 
speeches of the Indian delegates is that 
the chief danger to the success of the 
settlement lies in the restrictions pro- 
posed to be placed on the federal author- 
ity’s discretion in regard to finance. 
Even if these are accepted in London by 
the plenary conference, they may easily 
decide India to turn her back on the 
whole scheme. It is, however, undeni- 
able that a Cabinet responsible to a new 
and inexperienced Federal Legislature is 
often sorely tempted to resort to cow- 
ardly or dishonest budgeting, rash bor- 
rowing, or dangerous experiments with 


the currency and the exchange rate, 

The peculiar nature and history of the 
Indian rupee greatly aggravates the dan- 
ger, though, on the other side, we must 
set the facts that the Hindu is by nature 
and tradition a cautious and far-sighted 
financier, that the Indian Finance De- 
partment has established a reputation 
for efficiency and financial propriety. In 
fact Indian opinion readily admits that 
some precautions are necessary, and 
there is general agreement about the 
need for constituting a strong reserve 
bank not easily amenable to politics. 

But in the last resort the will of the 
Legislature must be able to override the 
opposition of the bank, and, in any case, 
the bank can hardly be put in a position 
to control the Cabinet’s loan and budget 
policy. Hence the British delegates’ in- 
sistence that in the interests of India 
herself, the Viceroy must be given dis- 
cretion to intervene when India’s credit 
appears to be endangered. 

The question also arises whether the 
need for financial safeguards could not 
be met by providing India with a finan- 
cial adviser of international status and 
reputation responsible to Geneva rather 
than to London. It might not be neces- 
sary to give him direct authority over 
the Indian Cabinet, for no Cabinet could 
afford to face the consequence of disre- 
garding his public warning. The practi- 
cal need for financial safeguards, com- 
bined with the practical objection to 
vesting financial control in the Secretary 
of State, might, perhaps, be strong 
enough to incline India thus to give 
Europe a lead in the direction of inter- 
nationalizing the control of credit. 


A CONCERTED EFFORT is likely to 
be made by the extremists 
to wreck the whole revenue system of 
India. The British authorities cannot 
honorably allow it to be broken down 
before they hand over their responsibil- 
ity to the new Federation. On the other 
hand, it is useless to hope that India will 
approve drastic measures taken by Brit- 
ain in defense of India’s revenues. 

The danger is evident, and there is 
therefore good opinion in favor of the 
view that Indians should at once be put 
into the key positions which would give 
them both a decisive voice in shaping 
policy and responsibility for maintaining 
law and order till the new Constitution 
can be brought into operation. They 
would experience comparatively little 
difficulty in convincing the Legislatures 
of the propriety of the measures which 
they judged necessary, and, incidentally, 
the transfer of leadership to Indians 
would help assure India of good faith. 

Various methods can be suggested for 
attaining the desired end. The choice 
would, of course, require careful consid- 
eration, and it is possible to foresee cer- 
tain disadvantages attaching to the pol- 
icy. But the balance of consideration 
appears to incline in its favor... . 

Sir Muhammad Shafi, on behalf of the 
Moslems, said it was hoped that a Hindu- 
Moslem settlement would be arrived at 
before the final stage of: the Conference 
was reached. Unfortunately that hope 
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had not been realized, and therefore it 
had become absolutely necessary for him 
to make a declaration that in the words 
of the resolution adopted by the all- 
Indian Moslem Conference at Delhi “no 
Constitution by whomsoever devised 
shall be accepted by the Indian Moslems 
unless their interests are adequately 
safeguarded in the Constitution.” The 
Moslems still insisted upon those safe- 
guards. 

Mr. Jinnah declared that no Constitu- 
tion for India that had no safeguards for 
the Moslems would last for twenty-four 
hours. He did not agree to the financial 
safeguards and the special powers of the 
Governor General. There should only be 
special powers in the event of a complete 
breakdown or in a grave emergency 
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when the peace and tranquillity of the 
country were in danger. 

Mr. Sastri expressed his grief and pain 
that Sir Muhammad Shafi and Mr. Jin- 
nah should haye thought it necessary to 
put, as it were, a block in the name of 
the Moslem community upon the further 
stages of the Conference’s work if the 
demands they made were not met in full. 
The Moslems should trust to the future 
and to the good sense of all sections of 
the community before they- decided to 
stop further progress. The only safe- 
guards he would allow would relate to 
the questions of defense, external affairs, 
and certain aspects of paramountcy. 
Upon all other subjects the details of the 
report would not detract from the full 
powers of a dominion. 


A Thought for Educators 


By H. A. OVERSTREET 
From World Unity Magazine, January 


W: ARE ASKED to think of 
education as a factor in 


world understanding. I suppose the first 
thought that comes to one is that educa- 
tion must inevitably be the really great 
factor in producing such understanding. 
May I question that assumption? ... 

The fact, of course, is that there are 
many different kinds of education. 
There can be an education for thievery 
—subtle or crude. There can be an 
education which makes snobs of people 
—we have it in many of our finishing 
schools. There can be an education 
which makes a whole people feel itself 
superior to all other peoples. And also 
there can be an education which deep- 
ens comprehension and broadens out- 
look. In short, there can be good edu- 
cation and also bad education. There- 
fore to assert that education is going to 
make us world-minded is meaningless. 

When one looks upon the average types 
of education, I think one must agree 
that, however much they have succeeded 
along certain lines, nevertheless in the 
matter of developing individuals trained 
to world-understanding, they have been 
rather disappointing failures. Why has 
this been so? The reason, I suspect, is 
that the traditional forms of education 
have been quite definitely limited in 
their objectives. . . 

What, now, can we do about the mat- 
ter? The first bit of wisdom, I take it, 
is to realize that the things we do in our 
schools, good as far as they go, do not 
yet go far enough to build up the kind 
of mind so greatly required by our 
modern age. How are we now to take 
the further steps which will develop that 
type of mind? We must, of course, be- 
gin with the teachers. .. . 

Evolutional minded teachers, teachers 
with critically challenging minds, a 
school system democratic in spirit and 
organized for creative self-government, 


a public willing to keep interfering 
hands off—these, it seems to me, are in- 
dispensable prerequisites if we are to 
advance to a type of education that even 
begins to generate world understanding. 
Given such teachers and such a school 
system, one might go far towards doing 
many things which now are not done. 
For example there could be the tacit 
agreement that whatever was studied 
would, in some manner, be studied in its 
world context. 

History, of course, would lend itself 
immediately to such manner of treat- 
ment. To inquire, while one was read- 
ing of the great days of Pericles, what 
was happening in China, India, Russia, 
and the far-off British Isles, what was 
happening in Mexico and Peru, would 
give the youth a vivid sense of the va- 
riety and the unity of the world process, 
would lead him to think always in terms 
that went beyond the particular locality 
and embraced the whole of mankind. 
What is deeply needed, of course, is to 
generate a new kind of emotion in peo- 
ple. Nations have been able to develop 
a strong emotion of love and admiration 
through a study of their own particular 
struggles towards secure nationhood. 
We need now to pass to the next stage, 
to generate a thrill of admiration and 
love for the fumbling, half conscious 
effort of man everywhere to push life 
forward towards something finer. To 
have the student read history as the rec- 
ord of man’s long struggle to win his 
emancipation from the lower and the 
inadequate is to help him to a new kind 
of affection for the mankind of which 
he and his nation are part. 

Literature likewise lends itself to this 
universalizing treatment. Is it folk tales 
that the child is reading? It would be 
illuminating to have him discover how 
the same tale gets itself repeated all over 
the world. Is it a tale of heroism? He 


would find variations of the same thing 
among most of the peoples of the world. 
Is it romance? It would be a significant 
thing for him to learn when the finer 
forms of romance began to make their 
appearance among men and how widely 
they penetrate among the peoples of the 
world. Through such a study the stu- 
dent would unconsciously develop the 
habit of thinking of mankind as essen- 
tially one in nature despite obvious dif- 
ferences of custom and organization. 
Science, too, can be studied in its 
world context. The generous relations 
of scientists to one another, the carrying 
of the best that their minds have to offer 
across the boundaries of their local 
groups, the fine intelligence of man that 
has placed no customs ban on the 
thoughts of the truth seekers, the wide- 
spread influence of scientific discoveries, 
the interknitting of peoples into a world 
community of scientific give-and-take— 
all these things, made vivid, should go 
far to liberate the students from narrow 
sectionalism and place them at the point 
of view of world codperation in the 
search for understanding and control. 
Thus we stretch the minds of our stu- 
dents, give them wider areas in which to 
think, open up to them the fascinating 
bigness of the whole human enterprise. 
Again, with such teachers and such a 
system as we have- described, there will 
inevitably be, in all the studies, an atti- 
tude of pointing forward. These things 
—the’ fine flower of literature, the 
achievements of science, the struggles 
for liberty and order—are indeed great. 
But what can we now conceive as the 
still greater that is to come? There is 
not a single study in which this forward 
looking attitude cannot be in evidence. 
It requires only on the part of the 
teacher a vivid interest in the world as, 
in all its phases, an ongoing enterprise. 
Finally, the essential wish of such 
teachers and of such a system will be to 
foster whatever is finely creative in the 
students. There will be little interest in 
a mere passive fulfilment on the part of 
students of duties assigned. Discipline 
of mind and spirit will, indeed, be 
sought, but it will be sought as the out- 
come of personalities awakened into 
vital interest and participation. The 
essential effort will be to stimulate in- 
dependent thought and creative initia- 
tive, for it will be realized that the mind 
is more than a machine that dutifully 
stamps out what it is set to do. The 
human mind is itself the builder and di- 
rector of machines and gains its dignity 
as it learns with fineness and surety of 
vision to create anew. 


“Verily it doth lift up 
Matter like a sacred cup.” 


This is a new spirit that is beginning 
to find its way even into the tradition- 
bound forms of our education. Not to 
impose patterns, but to train the build- 
ers of new patterns; not to adhere to the 
old standards, but to inspire students to 
find standards more adequate to human 
understanding—it is something of this 
sort that will animate the teachers of a 
more fortunate generation. 
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Founders of Modern Germany 


K Wiu1am of Prussia, chief 
figure on the great occasion 
of January, 1871 [the formal proclama- 
tion of the German Empire], lent him- 
self unwillingly to the part. A true son 
of his father, he was filled with pride in 
his own kingdom as was Frederick Wil- 
liam III; feeling in the matter almost as 
strongly as had his romantic elder 
brother, Frederick William IV, though 
he had been through a hard schooling 
that taught him better how to manage. 
He even exceeded his father and brother 
in his opposition to new things, disturb- 
ing factors, although he surpassed them 
in many ways. 

By nature William was a soldier and 
no politician, though a hard worker due 
to his deep sense of duty. He was first 
a servant of the new German state, as he 
had been of his own domain. It was not 
the obstinacy of his seventy-four years 
that made him strive to forego the title 
of “Kaiser.” Too clearly he remembered 
back twenty-two years; for the same 
man offered him the imperial crown who 
in 1849 had stood before Frederick Wil- 
liam, to be refused—Edward von Simson, 
leading jurist of ancient lineage, and 
man of .the Frankfurt parliament who 
had visited Goethe as he once told Bis- 
marck. What the mad year ’49 had de- 
manded was now to be fulfilled, though 
in somewhat different form. 

William saw clearly that he was 
beaten, realizing the antiquity of the 
Kaiser-tradition and yielding to the new 
German knowledge of history—a history 
in which there had always been a Kaiser. 
He summoned all his powers and, the 
very opposite of a despot, sought to com- 
bat an increasing majority headed by an 
even more masterful leader. But this 
leader, backed by his majority, defeated 
King William and proclaimed him Kaiser. 
The first German Kaiser of the new 
Reich, as he descended from the dais in 
the Versailles Hall of Mirrors, shook 
hands with everyone except the Halber- 
stadt Curassier who had just delivered 
the proclamation—Otto von Bismarck. 

Bismarck, twenty years previously a 
petty squire, had through his genius 
surpassed even Disraeli as Europe’s 
greatest politician. The creation of a 
Kaiser had long been part of his plans, 
and he was untroubled by his thanks. 
Smilingly he had overcome the last ob- 
stacle. The Bavarian King, chief Ger- 
man princeling who must confer upon 
the Prussian King the Kaiser-title, he 
persuaded with a grandiose letter highly 
suited to the silly dignity of muddled 
Ludwig II. Though Ludwig, having ex- 
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PRINCE BISMARCK 


amined it, wished to tear it up and throw 
it in the waste basket. . . . Never before 
nor after was Bismarck in better spirits 
than in those great days as he attained 
his final goal. 

He took the weighty questions of out- 
ward form—of Flag, of Constitution— 
with an almost suspicious levity. The 
brilliant man was less concerned with 
details than with the whole, knowing 
that everything was gained if a formula 
was discovered, the formula to be dis- 
carded as soon as the end was attained. 
Therefore Bismarck had his Bucher. 

Lothar Bucher, quiet and little known, 
sat for a day and a night with a dozen 
books and wrote the German Constitu- 
tion. He was one of many gathered in 
by Bismarck’s genius. A wild revolu- 
tionary in 1848, the parliamentary record 
said of his speeches: “hisses from the 
Right, applause from the Left.” He was 
sentenced and compelled to flee to Lon- 
don. Ten years he spent abroad. When 
he dared come home, Bismarck attached 
him to himself. Lothar brought about an 
understanding between Bismarck and 
the socialist Ferdinand Lasalle; the old 
radical surged up in him. And it pained 
no one as much as Bucher that codpera- 
tion between the two great leaders did 
not flourish... . 

Hellmuth von Moltke stood quite 
apart. We should number him as one of 
the famous paladins. A silent man, he 
differed from the others who joined in 
the founding of the Reich. Of them all, 
he came closest to the great classical 
age of German spiritual renaissance. 
For the epoch of Goethe and Humboldt 


perished as Bismarck arose; the Chan- 
cellor belonged, with Bucher and Sim- 
son, to later times, to a much younger 
Germany. . . . On Bismarck’s fall Moltke 
at once resigned, since he knew he could 
accomplish nothing. At this time he was 
ninety years old. He would not have 
acted differently at thirty... . 

Albrecht von Roon opposed Moltke 
sometimes in military matters, though he 
resembled him. He stood closer to Bis- 
marck, who was his friend. Roon was 
a masterly official, an expert pupil of the 
great Karl Ritter in geography. Neat- 
ness, order, understanding of self, these 
were his ideals. Thoroughly upright, he 
was abused as a reactionary; but when 
the training of the Crown Prince was 
offered him, he stipulated that the 
youngster be removed from court influ- 
ences during his upbringing. . . . 

All these men—King William, Bis- 
marck, Bucher, Simson, Moltke, Roon— 
served one ideal. Each in his own way 
contributed himself and his specialty to 
the cause. In this wise only was so 
great an objective attained. 


The Modern 
Diplomacy 


ery TODAY we speak loosely 
of an old and a new diplo- 
macy,” remarks Sir Rennell Rodd in the 
London Spectator, “there are certain 
fundamental aspects which do _ not 
change. These are based on the different 
mentalities of different races. The char- 
acteristic mentality of a nation does not 
alter with the times. It is something in- 
herent and fundamental that no amount 
of education and experience will eradi- 
cate. A long experience of European 
countries, for instance, leads me to be- 
lieve that the Latin races are as a rule 
incapable of appreciating the principles 
which govern the conduct, both public 
and private, of the Northern races, while, 
for their part, the latter fail to appreciate 
and to apprehend the peculiar mentality 
of the former. 

“But diplomacy is certainly undergoing 
considerable changes, both in form and 
in effect. Particularly has this been evi- 
dent in the years following the War. 
The rise to power of the United States 
in the West and of Japan in the East, the 
increasing political importance of the 
Dominions, the linking up of diplomacy 
with industrial and economic issues— 
these and other factors have in compara- 
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tively recent years considerably ex- 
tended the scope of diplomatic activity. 
Diplomacy has had to undertake new 
functions and new responsibilities. It, in 
common with other institutions, has in 
recent years become very much democ- 
ratized. The old pomp and circumstance 
which surrounded its assumed myste- 
rious functions are gradually disappear- 
ing. No longer is the fate of nations de- 
cided by intrigues and drawing-room 
influences. In that respect at least the 
new diplomacy has changed very con- 
siderably. We find further evidence of 
this change in the modern tendency of 
diplomats and ambassadors to be less 
reticent.” 

The old diplomacy, continues the 
writer, assumed that issues insolvable by 
peaceful conference would be referred 
to the battlefield. Things were in the 
hands of specialists and experts, profes- 
sional diplomats who were masters of 
compromise and barter. The new diplo- 
macy works more through party poli- 
ticians, the result of democracy and pop- 
ular sentiment. They often fail to ap- 
preciate the complicated and delicate na- 
ture of international controversies. 

Sir Rennell believes that the effects of 
propaganda, through newspapers and 
other agencies, often misrepresent public 
opinion to harassed modern diplomats; 
warping the views of the home public 
or deceiving the diplomats as to such 
views. The diplomat of 
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ways, the advent of the steamboat ne- 
cessitated the improvement of landing 
places. Of these three modes of trans- 
portation the railroad is the most essen- 
tial, the Chronicle says. 

“The transportation situation,” it con- 
tinues, “reduces to this: The waterways, 
when improved, albeit paralleled in part 
by railroads, can supplant their service 
by carrying a part of the freight and 
passengers on long-distance hauls and 
possibly cheaper—but no matter how 
much the bus lines may be improved and 
extended, they cannot supplant the rail- 
road service, though subsidized by pre- 
pared roadways and exemption from 
taxation, for it is a physical impossibility 
for free, public, congested, paved high- 
ways to perform an equal service. 

“All they are now doing is to sap the 
legitimate earnings of the railways, 
where they parallel them, without com- 
pensating the people for the subsidies 
mentioned. Our railways, therefore, 
under any circumstances that may arise, 
are indispensable. But they must earn 
enough to keep them going, and furnish 
a fair return to capital invested. ... 
Operating nearly 260,000 miles of line, 
with an investment of $26,000,000,000, the 
railroads in 1929 spent $872,193,290 for 
maintenance of plant, and $1,217,131,843 
for maintenance of equipment; and paid 
in taxes in the same year $405,878,257. 
Yet their revenues from passengers have 


” 





the future will need a 
knowledge of foreign men- 
talities, impartiality, and 
the specialized training 
which distinguished the 
old-school variety “despite 
the tendency to decry the 
old diplomacy.” 





Rivers, Roads, 
and Railroads 


“@P HE RIVERS ARE old- 
er than the rail- 
roads. They were our first 
natural highways. The 
railroads are older than 
our paved roadways. They 
are now the backbone of 
the business of the coun- 
try. The paved roadways 
are, largely, a response to 
the advent and use of mo- 
tor cars, a development of 
the last twenty-five years, 
or thereabouts. The rivers 
require no upkeep, as far 
as what may be. termed the roadbed is 
concerned. The rail roads are made of 
steel that possesses comparatively long 
life. The roadways, or highways, are 
made of concrete, which must be re- 
paired or renewed constantly.” 

All these statements can be modified, 
Says The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, after making them. Before 
there were railroads, there were turn- 
pikes of rock or macadam. And although 
Tivers were the first great natural high- 
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By H. S. Drucker, from R. I. Nesmith and Associates 


decreased from $1,297,782,645 in 1920 to 
$872,305,740 in 1929. All of this decrease, 
of course, is not due to the competition 
of bus lines, but such part as is due to 
this cause, in so far as exemption from 
taxes and state-operated barge lines is 
concerned, works an injustice to the 
railroads. That they are willing and can 
meet this competition is evidenced by 
the petition of certain roads to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permis- 
sion to reduce passenger charges from 


3.6 to 2c a mile.” [This has since been 
allowed. | 

Competition forced regulation and so 
arose the railroad problem. After a cen- 
tury has come the necessity of consolida- 
tions to eliminate waste, to reduce weak 
lines to their proper places, to perfect a 
growth which was at first uncertain but 
has now been proven. 


Success 


iy WILL BE comforting to ordinary 
mortals to learn that the head of 
the largest business enterprise in the 
world is a normal American. He works 
the regulation five and a half days a 
week, does not take work home at night, 
is not a superman or genius. He is Wal- 
ter Sherman Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and his career is described by 
B. C. Forbes, editor of Forbes, writing 
in the January 15 issue of that magazine. 

“The commander-in-chief of the largest 
army of workers in the world,” says Mr. 
Forbes, “and head of the corporation 
which has the largest number of stock- 
holding owners ever known, and doing 
literally millions of transactions with 
customers every day, earned his rise by 
nothing more spectacular than making it 
his business to ascertain facts, study 
their meaning, and formulate plans arid 
policies in harmony with the sound de- 
ductions drawable therefrom. 

“By such commonplace methods did 
this fact-finder and fact-interpreter climb 
to his unique position when only forty.’ 
. . . Unlike our Rockefellers, our Car- 
negies, our Eastmans, our Schwabs, our 
Fords, our Woolworths, our Fricks, our 
Graham Bells, our Hills and Harrimans, 
Walter Gifford’s career has contained no 
crisis, no definite turning-point calling 
for the exercise of pyrotechnics or super- 
human qualities. Nor, unlike many men 
who have scaled the heights of success, 
did he set before himself a dazzling goal 
of money or power and relentlessly 
press towards it, subordinating every- 
thing calculated to thwart his purpose. 
His early ambitions did not transcend a 
$5000-a-year job, creditably filled. .. .” 

“Success in life is relative,” Mr. Forbes 
quotes Mr. Gifford as saying. “In my 
judgment, success means making the 
most of such ability, personality, and 
physique as you have. Don’t measure 
your success against others, but against 
your own potentialities. Never fret be- 
cause somebody else has done better. 
If you become imbued with this philoso- 
phy of life and sincerely try to do the 
best you can, and achieve the sincere 
feeling that you are doing the best you 
are capable of, you have attained as 
much success as any man can attain. 
More than that, you will, on that basis, 
go just as far as you can go. 

“Personally, I have all along merely 
tried to do the best I could each day. 
When I was a clerk I never: indulged 
in any day dreams about becoming an 
accountant. When I did become an 
accountant, I tried to be the best 
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accountant it was within my ability to 
be. I never spent any time wondering 
whether some day I would be a financial 
man. When a minor executive, I wasted 
no time on wishing that ultimately I 
might become a chief executive. 

“When I was confronted with the re- 
sponsibility of filling the presidency, I 
entered it in exactly the same spirit as I 
had taken up other jobs—determined to 
do my best and not kill myself worry- 
ing beyond that.” 


Japan's Divorce 
Rate Drops 


HILE THE divorce rate in other 

countries, notably America, is 
rising, it is declining in Japan. Yet the 
same conditions of modern life, which 
are blamed for the increase, prevail in 
Japan as elsewhere. The apparent con- 
tradiction is explained by Yasu Iwasaki, 
writing in the American Journal of So- 
ciology. 

One thing which has counted as a rea- 
son for a high divorce rate in Japan in 
the past is the fact that a newly married 
couple lives with the husband’s parents. 
“The young wife’s lot is not a path of 
cherry blossoms,” says the writer. “She 
has to serve literally two or more mas- 
ters. It is almost natural that there 
should. be conflict between a mother-in- 
law whose ideas are old and a daughter- 
in-law who comes with new ideas. Even 
when ‘temperaments are congenial and 
purposes kindly,’ to have the conflicting 
customs and ideals of the past and pres- 
ent in too-insistent contact is an unfor- 
tunate thing for both the young wife and 
her mother-in-law. 

“It becomes obvious, then, that a sep- 
arate abode for married couples away 
from the parental house would lessen the 
troubles with the in-laws and in, turn 
decrease the number of divorces. This 
is precisely what is happening in Japan. 
The change is a gradual one, but the 
tendency is unmistakable.” 

The tremendous growth of education 
for women is regarded as another factor 
in the lowered divorce rate. Education, 
not only of the formal kind, but also that 
furnished by papers, magazines, and 
books. Modern periodical literature in 
Japan reveals an amazing growth of 
magazines for women. 

“The increasing number of young 
women drawn from their homes into the 
ranks of business and into factory life 
is, no doubt, responsible to a certain ex- 
tent for a growing independence on the 
part of Japanese women to drift from the 
old moral ideas that were supported by 
the old family system. A Japanese girl 
today will no more accept marriage as 
inevitable and as the only occupation 
open to her. She will only marry when 
the suitor can offer a good home, kind- 
ness, affection, and security in the tenure 
of these blessings. 

“Thus, the whole trend is in the direc- 
tion of an advancing marriage, and this 
upward movement has helped to bring 
about a decrease in the divorce rate... 
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“We may in fact go so far as to say that 
not in spite of, but because of, the indus- 
trial revolution, because of liberation of 
the masses, because of introduction of 
individualism, because of growing inde- 
pendence of women, the divorce rate has 
decreased in Japan. . . . Time only will 
tell whether this downward movement 
will continue.” 


The Women of 
Czechoslovakia 


a“ 

q N CZECHOSLOVAKIA women gained 
complete political equality with 
men twelve years ago as soon as our re- 
newed state was established,” writes J. 
Hanc in the Central European Observer 
of Prague. “They took such an impor- 
tant part in the national revival that it 
was a matter of course for one of the 
first laws which we passed to entitle 
them to all the political advantages 

which are at the disposal of men... 

“The woman’s movement is of course a 
comparatively recent one. It may there- 
fore be said that the type of woman 
capable of adapting herself to all the cir- 
cumstances in which she may be placed 
by modern conditions is still in the 
course of development. 

“This process is being helped forward 
by the modern system of education for 
women, and also by the influence of the 
women’s press, so that there is no reason 
why in time women should not take a 
greater share in public administration 
and in the management of various un- 
dertakings than they do today. It would 
be, however, a mistake if the women of 
the future, whether managing business 
concerns or acting as members of legis- 
lative or local government bodies, simply 
followed the same lines as men have 
done in these various activities. What 
they ought to do is to bring their own 
special faculties to bear upon the tasks 
allotted to them, those faculties, I mean, 
which differ from men’s. As a mother or 
housekeeper, a woman is naturally in 
closer touch with the practical side of 
life than a man often is. In the Conti- 
nental countries of Europe it is estimated 
that about eighty per cent. of all pur- 
chases are transacted by women. The 
spending of money is a very important 
cog in the economic machine, and hence 
every care should be taken to do it judi- 
ciously, so that the assets thus acquired 
may be of benefit to the community.” 


Professor Seager 


HE Rocers SEaGeER, professor 
of political economy at Colum- 
bia University since 1905, died in August, 
1930, while visiting Russia. The Co- 
lumbia University Quarterly prints a 
memorial written by Samuel McCune 
Lindsay. 

“Professor Seager was taken ill only 
two weeks before his death after a six- 
weeks tour of the leading industrial cen- 
ters and principal agricultural regions of 
Soviet Russia as the technical adviser 


and organizer of a party of twenty-eight 
American economists and investigators 
who had undertaken this important in- 
quiry,” writes Dr. Lindsay. “His loss to 
American scholarship, to public service, 
to Columbia University, and to the city 
and state of New York in which he lived 
and worked unselfishly and unstintedly 
for the public good for more than a quar- 
ter of a century is an irreparable one. ... 

“The services of Dr. Seager outside the 
university were varied and important. 
They were always rendered in the spirit 
of the university man and were inti- 
mately connected with his university 
service. He served nearly three decades 
at Columbia. The first was devoted to 
preparation and laying foundations for 
both effective teaching work and expert 
service to the community. The second 
was roughly characterized by public ser- 
vice to the city and state. In 1909 came 
his appointment by the Governor of New 
York as a member and vice-chairman of 
the Wainwright Commission on Employ- 
ers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, which owed so much of its epoch- 
making reports to Dr. Seager’s guidance. 
Finally, after the adoption of the amend- 
ment to the state constitution which 
permitted the introduction of a system 
of workmen’s compensation as recom- 
mended by the commission, it was Dr. 
Seager who again codperated with the 
Governor and legislative leaders in Al- 
bany in drafting a bill which technically 
was adequate for the establishment of 
workmen’s compensation in the great in- 
dustrial state of New York.” 


Pagan Preachers 


ODAY’S PROTESTANT PREACHERS are 

preaching pagan sermons, writes 
the Rev. J. Burford Parry in The Con- 
gregationalist for January 15. He lists 
sermon titles chosen at random from 
newspapers: “From Bethlehem to Mal- 
den, Mass.”; “The Meaning of History”; 
“Should the United States Modify the 
Censorship Laws?”; “Are You a Slipper 
Shell?”; “Experiences at Verdun”; “The 
Value of Liturgical Worship”; “A Talk to 
the Galleries”; “Dr. —— Will Reveal the 
Secrets of the D. A. R. Blacklist”; “Adam 
and the New Year”; “If I Only Had One 
Sermon to Preach”; “The Psychology of 
the Modern Child.” 

In the same newspaper the writer no- 
tices an article on the decay of Protes- 
tantism; the Pope has stated his belief 
that the force which gave birth to Prot- 
estantism has evaporated. The churches 
are empty. 

Contrasting present-day sermon sub- 
jects with those of famous ministers of 
the past, Mr. Parry finds a great differ- 
ence. Those of today, he says, “feel out 
and appeal to the popular fancy. The 
preacher glances at his daily paper and 
proceeds to base his Sunday. message on 
some aspect of a market discussion. This 
was exactly the plan of the pagan phi- 
losopher. Athens had its disciples for 
anything new or popular in discus- 
sion... .. 

“I submit that in the large the Pro- 
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testant pulpit is pagan. That it has re- 
turned to the Forum. The Protestant 
preacher has become a public debater on 
logic, ethics, politics, and a smattering 
of metaphysics. He is a composite dis- 
ciple of Plato, Zeno, and Epicurus. He 
deals with religion, but it is a religion 
of dialectics. He may be sure of his 
premise on civic censorship laws but he 
is not so sure of his Christian premise, 
his living, present Christ. He does not 
say this publicly, but implies it in his 
preaching. He does not cast the future 
of his faith on one great 
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assertion as did his pred- 
ecessors, from Paul on to 
modern times. Rather, 
he declares himself as a 
liberal thinker; in other 
words, though he does 
not know it, as a pagan 
philosopher. 

“Hence his lack of pase 
sion in preaching and his 
return to the teacher 
method. He is not like 
Wesley and Moody, ‘on 
fire’ for his cause. He 
accepts present civiliza- 
tion as Christian and 
jeels only that he is 
called upon to maintain 
it. The power or urge to 
keep civilization from 
lapsing into paganism is 
absent. It is this attitude 
which attracts the atten- 
tion of the Pope, and 
which prompts his com- 
ment that the force of Protestantism has 
died away. ... : 

“T hold no brief for the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. It would be impossible for 
me intellectually to accept its teaching. 
But, if Roman Catholicism wins ulti- 
mately, it will be because men and 
women, tired in soul, stand ready to for- 
get its many archaic remnants of the 
past, and kneel before the Altar, where 
for them, an avenue may lead to the 
presence of their God.” 


The Artist Plant 


HE MICROSCOPE, in the hands of 
an artist, can reveal beauty 
hitherto undreamed of. A German 
sculptor, Professor C. Blossfeldt, as one 
of the first to enter the new field of natu- 
ral-esthetic exploration, put the lowly 
plants of northern Europe under his 
microscope and made photographs. He 
discovered that even the lowest of weeds 
shows a design, a plan, that proves them 
to be architects who had builded well. 
Herman George Scheffauer writes about 
it in the February Nature Magazine. 
“Dr. Blossfeldt brought to this pioneer 
work a great love of Nature,”. he says, 
“and Art that grows out of Nature, the 
eye and instinct of the artist, the sense 
of the plastic form peculiar to the trained 
sculptor, and the technical auxiliaries of 
modern times. He realized from the first 
that the world he sought to capture was 
a moving, constantly changing universe, 
and that he must discover not only the 








PLANTS AS ARCHITECTS 
Above is the bud of an ordinary 
lily, slowly opening in its spring 
awakening. Left—Equisetum, a 
small, common weed, rivals man's 
painstaking efforts in design. 


peculiar architectonic aspect of the plant, 
but capture it on his plate at the exact 
instant at which its bursting bud or 
sprouting shoot or unfolding flower 
reached its characteristic stage or phase 
of development. And so he had to make 
a biological adjustment to the habits and 
impulses of the plant—gain insight into 
its will, so to speak, into the laws that it 
obeyed by tiny movement and an in- 
evitable urge.” 

He found, for instance, the budding 
ash twig a veritable: totem pole, the 
horse-tail or scouring rush the archtype 
of Oriental architecture, with minarets 
and domes. What man had struggled 


long years to create and build, Nature, 


minutely and unseen, had been repeating 
for thousands of years. 

“There is,’ continues the writer, “still 
another phase Dr. Blossfeldt has caught 
with his new visions of the plant world 
—the soul or animal aspect. Some of the 
plants in his collection seem to be ca- 
pable of expressing what we would 
translate in terms of human emotion, 
particularly the bursting bud of the lily. 
The flower seems to rise exultantly toward 
the light, to stretch out its arms and ex- 
pand its fingers to embrace the sun. 
The tension is clear in the vigorous 
limbs, teeming with sap; the bud seems, 
in fact, to dance—the entire movement is 
rhythmic. No painter, sculptor or archi- 
tect could have devised anything so 
beautiful, inevitable, so full of abound- 
ing life and the sheer joy of existence as 
this. Plants are speaking a new language 
to mankind today—the tongue of beauty.” 





Man and the Universe 
‘Continued from page 73 


among the countless number of wander- 
ing stars a vast number of accidents like 
those which happened in the history of 
our terrestrial globe are highly probable; 
more probable, indeed, than the apparent 
aimlessness of the wandering stellar en- 
ergy in the boundless interstellar space. 

The astronomer who eternally ex- 
plores the boundless space, time, and 
energy content of this vast universe and 
pays small attention to tiny terrestrial 
events will lose his patience when he 
sees the engineer endeavoring to exhibit 
in the tiny events on our tiny terrestrial 
globe the secret plan and purpose of 
stellar evolution. To the astronomer the 
place of our little earth in the stellar 
universe is like that of a tiny fragment 
of a grain of sand in the wastes of 
Sahara. Organic life, including the life 
of man, is to him a mere momentary in- 
cident in the transient existence of this 
tiny terrestrial structure, and he asks: 

How can a tiny phenomenon like this 
have any significant meaning in cosmic 
evolution? 

The fact that more than a million of 
millions of our terrestrial globes can be 
packed into a single star like the Betel- 
geuse does not necessarily mean that this 
giant star, on account of its vast dimen- 
sions, represents an act of creation which 
is far more wonderful and significant 
than anything on our little earth. Com- 
pare the vast structure of Betelgeuse 
with the tiny globule of a living cell 
which in the course of a few months 
only will develop into a human being. 
The star is only a cosmic cloud of a hot 
and tenuous gas; it is a mere vacuum. 

The living cell, on the other hand, al- 
though barely visible to the naked eye, 
is a structure of marvelous complexity. 
It stores the ancestral physical and men- 
tal heritage of a human being. This 
heritage is the power which will control 
the life of this being from cradle to 
grave. It is a practically infinite number 
of these microscopic units of vast com- 
plexity which, united by bonds of coér- 
dinated functions, form the human body, 
the home of the soul of man. 

Consider now the intellectual, esthetic, 
and spiritual faculties of the human soul; 
compare them with what is going on in 
the substance of Betelgeuse or: of any 
other blazing star in the heavens, and the 
star will appear much less awe-inspiring. 
They are, we know, a chaos of atomic 
motions the energy of which is the stellar 
heat energy. From this chaos, we hope, 
will some day arise a cosmos, a creation 
of simple law and beautiful order, just as 
it has arisen from the energy chaos of 
our central star, the sun. This cosmos is 
the terrestrial cosmos of organic life in 
which the soul of man appears as the 
crown of creation. It declares the glory 
of God more eloquently than all the 
stars in the heavens. 

If this terrestrial cosmos, this creation 
of simple law and beautiful order, is the 
result of accidents in our solar system, as 
some astronomers suggest, then let us 
pray to divine providence that such acci- 
dents occur a countless number of times 
in the galaxies of the heavenly stars. 
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Our Governors Recommend 


ODD YEARS, like 1931, witness the assembling of legis- 
latures through the country. In most states they are 
meeting for the first time in two years. These paragraphs 
reflects high-lights as set forth in Governors’ Messages. 


_— in this issue empha- 
sis is placed upon the present 
importance and future possibilities of the 
Pacific Coast region, a sufficient excuse 
for us to begin this survey of state affairs 
with paragraphs relating to California, 
Oregon, and Washington. Eighty years 
old last September, California has at- 
tained sixth place in the family of com- 
monwealths; and it is safe to say that 
more emigrants from sister states arrive 
in California each year, unnoticed, than 
came in the stampede of ’49. Oregon and 
Washington are smaller, less populated, 
younger, but quite as wide awake to 
the possibilities of a Pacific Era. 


@ ¢@ CaLiFornia’s new Governor, James 
Rolph, Jr., comes to the executive office 
after serving for nineteen years as Mayor 
of San Francisco. It was the duty of the 
retiring Governor, Mr. Young, on the day 
before Mr. Rolph’s inauguration, to re- 
port to the legislature upon the condi- 
tion of the state. Governor Rolph’s first 
communication was the presentation of 
a two-year budget calling for appropri- 
ations exceeding $265,000,000. Nearly 70 
per cent. of this sum, he pointed out, does 
not come under the direct control of the 
Governor. Two dollars out of every five 
expended by the state of California goes 
for highways. Governor Rolph recom- 
mends the creation, under an elective 
state board, of a permanent, non-politi- 
cal, fact-finding bureau staffed by men 
who have practical experience as well as 
technical knowledge in the field of tax- 
ation. He warns against the temptation 
to gerrymander in the reapportionment 
of seats in Congress; for California will 
have twenty Congressmen instead of 
86 ' 


eleven as at present. Oil and water fur- 
nish the state’s most pressing problems. 
Oil at the moment is so plentiful that 
it is being wasted. Water, looking to the 
future needs of a growing population, 
is so likely to be scarce that even now 
the best engineering and financial brains 
are required for long-distance planning. 


@ © Orecon last year buried both its 
Governor, Isaac L. Patterson, and the 
man who seemed destined to succeed 
him by virture of carrying the majority 
party primary, State Senator George W. 
Joseph. This year’s inaugural message 
to the Oregon Legislative Assembly 
comes from Julius L. Meier, business as- 
sociate of Mr. Joseph and president of 
the Umatilla Rapids Association. The 
Umatilla Rapids project, on the Columbia 
River, has been called the Boulder Dam 
of the Northwest. It is a federal project, 
presumably as important to the state of 
Washington as it is to Oregon. It in- 
volves flood control, navigation, reclama- 
tion, and power development. Water- 
power resources, it happens, are an out- 
standing issue in Oregon. Voters at the 
November election adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing the cre- 
ation of People’s Water and Power Dis- 
tricts, for the public development of 
power. It will be Governor Meier’s 
policy not to exempt such developments 
from taxation. He points out that Ore- 
gon (including its political subdivisions) 
already has the second largest bonded in- 
debtedness per capita ($195), equal to 
one-sixth of the assessed valuation of all 
property in the state. Sixty million dol- 
lars are collected from Oregonians each 
year in taxation. Real estate, he adds, 


producing two-tenths of the income of 
the people, pays seven-tenths of the cost 
of local and state government. Governor 
Meier recommends that the Public Serv- 
ice Commission be replaced by a Com- 
missioner of Public Utilities whose chief 
duty shall be to protect the public. He 
recommends also the creation of a 
Hydro-electric Commission, with juris- 
diction over the use and development of 
water-power resources for electricity, 
the members of which—except the State 
Engineer—should serve without pay. 


@ © Wasuincton’s Governor, Roland 
H. Hartley, renders his fourth biennial 
message to the Legislature. He was 
elected for four years beginning with 
January, 1925, and reélected for a similar 
term ending with December, 1932. His 
message overflows with persuasive politi- 
cal philosophy and lacks utterly any sug- 
gestion that the Legislature ever did or 
ever will disagree with the Governor. 
“Taxation is the most vital problem.” But 
a State Tax Commission which Governor 
Hartley recommended in 1925, and a non- 
salaried Advisory Tax Commission which 
he requested in 1929, now make full re- 
port to the Legislature. “Government,” 
he says, “like the wastrel, keeps on 
spending without regard to income. When 
more money is needed to keep up the 
pace, additional taxes are levied or new 
indirect revenue provided, or indebted- 
ness incurred by the issuance of bonds. 
Ultimately the orgy of public spending 
will destroy government.” School taxes 
in Washington have increased 130 per 
cent. in thirteen years; “retrenchment 
is absolutely essential.” But one gets 
the impression that Governor Hart- 
ley would save in administration and 
not in facilities for the school child. He 
believes that present expenditure for 
roads, $21,500,000, may be reduced. He 
would abolish half a dozen state boards 
and commissions, and would require 
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“This blood pressure instrument is somewhat like a ba- 


rometer. To a sea-captain, the reading of the barometer 
indicates storms or fair weather ahead. To me, a reading of 
your blood pressure indicates easy or labored heart action.” 


There are thousands of men and women today 
who are active even though their blood pressure 


AULTY blood pressure may be caused by 
‘J focal infections anywhere in the body, by 





poisoning from the left-overs of pre- 
vious infectious diseases, sometimes by 
overweight or overwork or continued 
high nervous tension in either working or 
living conditions. But it may be caused 
by something more obscure. Worry, fear, 
anger, hate are frequently responsible for 
high blood pressure. 
Your own blood pressure varies many 
points during the course of the day. In 
the normal person these variations are 
within reasonable limits. Often high blood 
pressure can be brought back to normal 
by finding and removing the cause. But 
sometimes it is not possible or even desir- 
able to reduce it. Then comes a time when 
a change must be made in diet and physi- ; 


cal activities if the overworked heart is to zai 


have a fair chance to carry on. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 








registers many points above normal. They 
have learned how to regulate their lives. 


If you haven’t had a reading of your 
blood pressure within a year it is not safe 
to assume that if is the same as it was last 
year or two or three years ago. Faulty 
blood pressure is not like a rash or a cough 
that immediately makes itself known. 


Blood pressure can and sometimes does 
steadily mount, month after month, giving 
no indication by pain or trouble in breath- 
ing. But when it is abnormal, doctors of 
experience regard it as a grave warning 
calling for prompt action. 

Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet, “Give 
Your Heart a Chance,” which describes 
high blood pressure. Ask for Booklet 331-V 


which will be mailed free. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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those who draw pay from the state’s 
cash box to work eight hours a day. 


— across the great moun- 
tain barrier, we resume this 
survey. with a group of contiguous states 
watered by the upper reaches of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers—North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin. Here the unemployment 
problem is not so acute as in more in- 
dustrialized communities, and drouth has 
brought no serious problem. 


@ @ NortH Daxora, under the contin- 
ued guidance of Governor George F. 
Shafer, finds none of its business ventures 
in dire straits. A new state farm stor- 
age department has demonstrated in a 
year and a half that the idea is work- 
able, economical, and safe. Farmers may 
store grain on their own farms, under 
inspection and seal of the state, and bor- 
row up to 70 per cent. of its market value 
from federal or private banking agen- 
cies. State hail insurance has a $4,000,000 
surplus. The State Mill and Elevator 
makes a small profit in its elevator 
though not in its mill. The Bank of 
North Dakota, by keeping out of com- 
mercial banking and confining its opera- 
tions to farm loans and to the care of 
state and municipal funds, has made net 
profits of $600,000 in the last two years. 
There is demand for its loans and for its 
bonds; yet foreclosures have required the 
state—in twelve years or so of operation 
—to take title to 254,000 acres of land, on 
which $3,344,000 had been loaned. Slightly 
more than a fifth of this has been resold. 
Governor Shafer recommends a gross 
earnings [sales] tax on the business of 
express companies and motor buses and 
trucks. 


@ @ Sovutn Daxora legislators found 
upon assembling a report compiled by 
a Volunteer Tax Conference, the recom- 
mendations of which are endorsed by 
Governor Warren E. Green. Here, as 
in a score of other states, the Governor 
emphasizes that taxes upon real estate 
are “unnecessarily and harmfully high.” 
An income tax is recommended by the 
Conference and the Governor, together 
with an admissions tax, a tax on all forms 
of tobacco except cigarettes, and a tax 
on butter and lard substitutes. In com- 
mon with other Governors, also, Mr. 
Green reminds the legislators that new 
forms of taxation must result in reduc- 
tion in the general property tax. 
Throughout this message, when it gets 
away from the subject of taxation, there 
runs a note of caution against new, dras- 
tic, hastily considered legislation. 


@ @ Munnesota’s Governor, Floyd B. 
Olson, is a Farmer-Laborite. His task is 
to work with a Legislature controlled by 
political parties other than his own. 
Though appreciating the need for econ- 
omy, he holds that previous administra- 
tions were so falsely economical as to 
pass on a burden that must now be 
shouldered courageously. He recom- 
mends an enlarged building, road-paving, 
avd conservation program. . 


Among the States 


@ ¢ Iowa government costs more than 
twice as much now as it did fifteen years 
ago. “The day of retrenchment is at 
hand,” declares Governor Dan W. Tur- 
ner in his inaugural address. Real estate, 
he adds, yielding only one-fourth of the 
state’s income, pays nearly 90 per cent. 
of all state and local taxes. He recom- 
mends a state income tax, including the 
income of corporations (Iowa is one of 
six states without a corporation tax), and 
wider application of the principle of a 
tax on inheritances. Here, as in South 
Dakota, a thorough study of the whole 
tax problem, made by a joint legislative 
committee and the state board of assess- 
ment, was ready for the legislators as 
they met. Reapportionment of seats in 
Congress will reduce Iowa’s representa- 
tion from 11 to 10 and possibly to 9. No 
matter what might happen to the Vol- 
stead Act, Governor Turner reminds the 
Legislature, Iowa would be operating un- 
der state prohibition laws that are 
stronger than the federal act. 


@ ¢@ Wisconsin’s youthful new Gov- 
ernor, Philip F. LaFollette, submits a 
message to the Legislature which were it 
printed in a magazine would be worthy 
of inclusion in any selection of outstand- 
ing articles of the month. He paints a 
swift picture of thirty years of Progres- 
sive influence in Wisconsin politics; and 
then arraigns against each other those 
present-day extremists who hold that the 
role of the individual is past and those 
other extremists who assure us of the 
failure of democracy. As an alternative 
he makes suggestions essential to a 
sounder functioning of Wisconsin’s gov- 
ernment. He would have legislative com- 
mittees called together, for careful plan- 
ning, without necessity for the Legis- 
lature itself to be in session. He would 
provide for a non-salaried Executive 
Council, one-half to be members of the 
Legislature and the remainder (respon- 
sible to the Governor), to include spokes- 
men for agriculture, manufacture, com- 
merce, finance, labor, and similar basic 
interests. 
associating the resources of leadership of 
the whole state in the task of preparing 
policies and reviewing the operations of 
government.” 


oe WORKING our way eastward, 
in this survey, we have before 
us the messages of Governors in a group 
of states largely bordering on the Ohio— 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia. This region 
knows both drouth and depression. 


@ ©@ Micuican has a new Governor in 
Wilber M. Brucker, who urges that law- 
making bodies should consider seriouslv 
the thought of a legislative holiday, with 
the time thus conserved made available 
for the elimination of useless or obsolete 
laws. Here again, as we have noticed in 
South Dakota and Iowa, a special com- 
mission has made a comprehensive re- 
rort upon taxation. “The return of tax 
delinquent lands to the state,” says Gov- 
ernor Brucker, “is only matched by the 
arrogance of new demands for public ex- 
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“We must find some way for - 


penditure.” As an instance of inequality 
he cites expenditures for roads, with 15 
per cent. of the population (those in rural 
districts) supporting 67 per cent. of the 
road system of the state, wholly from a 
property tax. He proposes to transfer a 
large part of the road burden from 
township to state and county. He en- 
dorses old age pensions but warns that 
any measure adopted must carry its own 
revenue-raising provisions. A glance at 
the map would explain Governor Bruck- 
er’s hearty endorsement of the proposed 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway. 


e@ ¢ I.u1NoIs, with the country’s second 
largest industrial center, found unem- 
ployment .elief the first subject discussed 
by Governor Louis L. Emmerson in his 
message. Next came _ taxation, with 
nothing much that can be done because 
the people last November rejected a con- 
stitutional amendment looking toward 
tax reform. No other proposal can be 
submitted for four years. Reapportion- 
ment of seats in the Legislature is a 
problem. There has been no change in 
thirty years. If reapportionment is now 
made, on the basis of present population 
and under present provisions of the state 
constitution, Chicago will have more 
members in each branch of the General 
Assembly than all the rest of the state. 
“Manifestly this is a condition which will 
not be tolerated.” An amendment to the 
constitution is recommended. 


@ ¢ Inprana furnishes us with much 
the handsomest government document, 
typographically, the “legislative message” 
of Governor Harry G. Leslie. He finds 
reason to congratulate the state on a 
provision in its constitution which pro- 
hibits bonded indebtedness in order to 
meet the financial demands of an ex- 
panding modern government. “We are 
free from financial obligations and have 
sufficient funds on hand and in prospect 
to meet all budget requirements.” Yet 
“taxation stands out as the state’s most 
serious economic problem.” The tragedy 
of the situation, he adds, is that an un- 
fair disproportionate share is borne by 
real property. The last General Assem- 
bly provided for a Taxation Commis- 
sion, whose report is now ready. Gov- 
ernor Leslie recommends repeal of the 
primary law, as a failure, and regula- 
tion of the use of highways for freight 
and passenger traffic. He reminds the 
legislators that the modern tendency is 
to seek to correct every evil by passing 
a law. “Too many persons seek to have 
the Government do the things which we 
once did for ourselves.” 


© © Onto’s Governor, George White, 
expresses his opinion that “not since 
Ohio was admitted to the Union [1803] 
has any General Assembly faced prob- 
lems of greater magnitude” than the 
present one. The actual number of un- 
employed, in proportion to the total num- 
ber of workers, is larger than has ever 
been known. In the matter of taxation, 
the state has progressed farther than 
others; a constitutional amendment has 
(Continued on page 97) 
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YOU know the sudden breath-taking sense of exalta- 
tion when your car emerges on the crest of some 
magnificent headland from which you look for 
miles out to sea or over billowing rows of mountains 
below. What is that sensation? It is a sudden sense 
of power ...a feeling that your human faculties 
have been miraculously extended ... it is a slight 
taste of divinity! 

How immeasurably greater this sense of divine 
exaltation is when gliding high in the heavens, 
looking serenely down upon the colorful, silent 
world below! It is a feeling known only to those 
who have learned from personal experience the 
tranquil glory of flight. 

Those who know the freedom of the airways find 
in the old paths of earth something nerve-wracking 
...a sense of restraint, of suffocation almost... 
much as the pioneer motorists looked back on the 
days when they sat in clouds of dust behind plod- 
ding teams of horses. Each month they find in- 
creasing pleasure in the pathways of the sky... 
slipping down to bright Havana, to Panama or Peru. 

Unless you are too old to readjust your habits to 
new aspects of life, some day you will fly. Fortunate 


are those men and women who today recognize that 
the realm of the skies is offering a fresh lease on 
life. The blithe spirit of a new renaissance is in the 
air. It is hard for those who feel it to interpret its 
significance, though we see the faces of men turning 
upward, and we see the far places of the earth 
brought nearer in friendly communication. 

The great tri-motored, all-metal planes of 1931 
are truly yachts that bring you safety not only as 
sure as the safety of your yachts upon the sea, but 
as luxurious and as restful. These new planes free 
your thoughts from mechanical limitations, just as 
you are today above the concerns of the engine-room 
of a steamship. 

The pilot and mechanic in their forward control 
cabin have every mechanical device necessary for 
day or night flying in all seasons. Fundamentally 
the new plane is designed as close to mechanical 
perfection as possible, with all the strength and 
extraordinary performance ability for which Ford 
planes are famous. Beautiful as a jewel, it spreads 
its wings like burnished silver, to fly with the 
smooth grace of an albatross over sea, over land, 
over deserts or arctic wastes. 
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BLOCKING BUSINESS 
By Enright, in the New York 
World © 1931 
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OPTIMISM 
Sending out the right 
bird at last. 


By Brown, in the New 
York Herald Tribune 


BEGINNING TO TURN 


By Kuhn, in the Indianapolis 
News 














Hard Times—And a Way Out 


Research 


: IS OMINOUS, apparently para- 
doxical, as well as distressing, 
that improvements in production should 
bring misery instead of prosperity and 
happiness. One of the causes of unem- 
ployment that we hear most frequently 
mentioned is technological improvement. 
We need relatively less labor in agricul- 
ture, for example, and in nearly all man- 
ufacturing industries; we need less labor 
to produce the coal that we need. 

While it is unquestionably true that we 
cannot have universal overproduction, 
because real legitimate wants of man- 
kind can never be fully satisfied, never- 
theless improvements in production are 
throwing men out of employment. We 
hear a good deal about adjustment that 
takes place in the long run. That does 
not help a man who is hungry and whose 
children lack food and shelter. 

During this process of readjustment, 
how are we going to take care of men? 
What is wanted is employment, not re- 
lief. Relief is better than starvation, but 
civilized society should be able to make 
better provision for those thrown out of 
their jobs by improvements which should 
be a blessing to them and to society. 

The development of the idea of the 
common wealth is one which affords a 
solution of the problem; not an easy so- 
lution, for there are no easy solutions, 
but one which is possible if we use our 
best brains and resources. 

By the common wealth I mean the 
economic foundations upon which we 
carry on our activities. This common 
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By RICHARD T. ELY 


Professor of Economics, Northwestern University 


wealth is constantly increasing, but is 
capable .of indefinite increase. In pro- 
portion as it increases in quantity and 
quality, we have a better basis upon 
which to conduct our various economic 
activities, and also other activities which 
add to the pleasures of life. Our public 
parks are an illustration of the common 
wealth, and so are our public play- 
grounds which have added so much to 
the life of the children during the past 
generation. 

What can be done to improve this com- 
mon wealth has no assignable limits. If 
the work is well planned and efficiently 
carried out, it yields large returns. I 
venture the assertion that all the spare 
labor in the country could be used for 
several years in improving the roadsides 
in the United States. This would give 
us a more beautiful country, and beauty, 
increasingly appreciated, is an estimable 
part of the common wealth. 

If we turn to railways, we can find 
opportunity to employ all the spare labor 
and capital in the country for many 
years. The railway terminals of the 
United States are the portals of our 
cities, and generally speaking they are 
unsightly. Then take the land on both 
sides of railway tracks, so conspicuous 
as we travel in our trains. There are 
certain places where the railway sides 
have been improved—for example, on 
some of the lines reaching. out from 
Philadelphia to the suburbs. 

To divert capital, labor and enterprise 
sufficiently to the improvement of the 


common wealth to solve our pressing 
problems means a considerable change in 
the character of our economic life. An 
increasing proportion of our total re- 
sources would be found in the common 
wealth. At times large numbers of men 
and women would have employment in 
occupations connected with the main- 
tenance and improvement of the com- 
mon wealth. 

At the same time it is to be empha- 
sized that what is advocated is something 
very different from socialism. Private 
capital and enterprise would still have 
their appropriate field. Competition 
would be raised to a higher level, but on 
this higher level it would be strength- 
ened. This development of our common 
wealth is a method of saving our eco- 
nomic civilization and improving our eco- 
nomic order while retaining its essentials 
in private property and private contract. 


Wm I PROPOSE is a Peace Time” 


Army, to be used in the bet- 
terment of our common wealth. This 
Army would be put to work in such a 
way as to give useful employment when- 
ever we have a crisis and subsequent 
Hard Times. We should go to work to 
relieve distress with all the vigor and 
resources of brain and brawn that we 
employed in the World War. 
armies to prepare for possible wars. 
We should have preparedness for Hard 
Times. This preparedness should con- 
sist, first of all, in a small standing 
Peace Time Army, at the head of which 
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should be a general staff composed of as 
able men and women as the country af- 
fords. The Peace Time Army would be 
engaged in useful occupations, more par- 
ticularly those things which otherwise 
would be done only to a limited extent 
or not at all. 

The general staff would have plans 
laid out for an indefinite expansion of the 
skeleton Peace Time Army. These plans 
would be so elaborate and preparedness 
so carefully made that overnight the 
Peace Time Army could be expanded 
indefinitely, taking into its ranks those 
who had lost their employment. 

Those in the general staff and in the 
regular army would receive wages and 
salaries sufficient to draw the talent that 
is required. When the Peace Time Army 
expands to take in those out of employ- 
ment, the payment of those temporarily 
employed would be the same as enlisted 
men in the army, so as not to take out of 
private employment those who are able- 
bodied and normally engaged in in- 
dustry. Otherwise we would injure pri- 
vate industry, which we want rather to 
help and stimulate. 


The Peace Time Army would have | 


statistics of all those finding temporary 
employment (and in connection with 
the Peace Time Army would be em- 
ployment agencies), which would help 


men get back to industry with the re- | 


vival of prosperity. 


Let us suppose, for example, that a | 


great corporation like the United States 


Steel Corporation, with the revival of | 
prosperity, needs 10,000 men. Applica- | 
tion could be made to the general staff | 
of the Peace Time Army, who would im- | 


mediately dispatch to the proper place 


men with the requisite qualifications. | 


These men, who had been engaged in 
useful occupations, possibly in setting 
out trees in forest zones for the state and 
national government, or in making road- 
side improvements, would be physically 
and mentally fit to return to industry. 
Many now employed in artificial relief 


occupations are likely to undergo mental 


and physical deterioration. 


[" IS ESSENTIAL that all arrange- 
ments for the Peace Time Army, 
whatever its functions, should be di- 
vorced from politics. In Washington 
and all our state capitals committees 


should be appointed, composed of the | 


ablest citizens representing all economic 


classes, and that they should serve with- | 


out pay. Necessary expenses should be 
provided for, but their services should 
be animated by public spirit and a desire 
to promote the general welfare. In Ger- 
many a great deal has been made of 
what is called the “honor office”’—the 
Ehrenamt. We have the same _ thing 
in our own country under various 
names. Our dollar-a-year men during 
the World War had what might be 
called “honor offices.” Might it not be a 
good thing if we adopted the term and 
magnified it? 

The question arises—how are we to 
pay this Peace Time Army? We are 
taking care of the unemployed in one 


way or another at the present time; con- , 











The Largest Fixed Trast; 


NortTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES—the original distributive 
type fixed investment trust—was first offered in January, 1929. 


‘Investors had 


By purchased over 
July 1929 — $ 10,000,000 
Jan. 1930 — §$ 40,000,000 
May 1930 — $ 75,000,000 
July 1930 — _ $100,000,000 
Oct. 1930 — $125,000,000 


January 1931 - $150,000,000 


In the depression year 1930 investors, more than ever care- 
ful, critical and hesitant, placed more than $102,800,000 in 
newly created NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES—a 
larger sum than was invested during 1930 in any new 
issue of corporation bonds (excepting two major issues), 
or of stock offered generally to investors in the United 
States. This sum exceeds the amount invested during 
1930 in the newly created shares of any other fixed trust. 





+— A FEW REASONS: 


1. The name of. this trust —NORTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES—has become virtually synonymous 
with the term, “Fixed Trust.” 


+ 





2. The farflung popularity of this trust is proof of the wide 
appeal of a grouped common stock investment available 
for all classes of investors at a moderate original charge. 


3. Purchasers realize the accuracy with which the price of 
these shares is based upon the actual transaction prices 
of the underlying stocks during market hours. 


4. Purchasers appreciate the privilege of converting these 
trust shares through the trustee into underlying stocks 
or cash without payment of a conversion penalty. 


5. Purchasers recognize the soundness of providing for 
continuing administrative expenses of the trust, includ- 
ing trustee’s fees, through payment to the Depositor of 
interest on reserve fund and accumulations. 


6. Purchasers appreciate the liberal reinvestment program, 
the significance of which is brought explicitly to their 
attention twice each year. 


7. The character of the investment banking interests repre- 
sented in Distributors Group, Incorporated, assures the 
continuation of a superior sponsorship. 


8. NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES are dis- 
tributed by more than 1,200 investment dealers and 
banks throughout the United States, Canada, England 
and Continental Europe. 


Consult your investment dealer or write us for 
folder R5 concerning this common sense investment. 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of pr t houses) 


63 Wall Street New York City 





© D.G.,I. 
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sequently we would not be assuming an 
altogether new burden. In the second 
place, men employed under the proposed 
plan would be rendering a real service 
for what they receive. 

Some propose that the burden should 
rest upon industry. It is not clear that 
this is a desirable arrangement, or alto- 
gether just. What is being done at the 
present time by certain great establish- 
ments to give steady employment and to 
take care of the unemployed is com- 
mendable. Many employers are not in 
a position to do more than they are do- 
ing. Moreover, the question may be 
raised whether society as a whole has 
not more responsibility than employers. 

It is not my intention to speak dog- 
matically on this subject, but rather to 
offer another plan for consideration. 

What light is thrown upon financial 
methods by our experiences in the vari- 
ous wars in which we have engaged, es- 
pecially in the last World War? The 
prolonged and acute suffering attending 
our hard times is in many ways much 
greater than that in any war in which 
we have ever been engaged. 


HE EXPERIENCE of the World War, 

in which we had to finance 
ourselves—and to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent our associates—shows the almost 
undreamed of and almost limitless ca- 
pacity to raise funds by the millions and 
billions when needed to save ourselves 
from disaster. 

There can be no question that the ex- 
penditures ne¢essary to meet the situa- 
tion presented by any hard times we 
have ever had, will be far less than those 
of any one of our past wars or any fu- 
ture war. 

Another difference is that while the 
War used up our resources, and the ex- 
_ penditures attendant upon war are de- 
structive, the expenditures to carry, out 
our plan for an industrial reserve army, 
to be expanded to meet the emergencies 
of hard times, would be productive. A 
good deal of the work to be done would 
be work that would not bring any direct 
financial returns, but it would give us 
better foundations for our economic life 
and for the general welfare. 

Better roads afford an illustration that 
occurs at once. Elimination of grade 
crossings would prevent a great loss of 
life and property. If we could put a 
considerable proportion of our peace 
army at work in the national and state 
forests, we would be adding to our re- 
sources for the future. The standing 
peace army would be working in a rela- 
tively small way upon this common 
wealth, and would have plans made for 
an immediate expansion and greater ser- 
vices in adding to and improving the 
economic foundations of our wealth. 

A marked difference between the gen- 
eral situation in the World War and our 
situation during hard times must be no- 
ticed. A war may at first be attended 
by a good deal of economic confusion 
~ and distress, but soon the wages and 
profits mount upward and people are 
apparently more prosperous than ever. 
Returns of capital in many lines of ac- 


tivity are large and wages are apt to 
mount up to levels heretofore unknown. 
There are rich sources of taxation during 
a war which can be tapped without 
serious harm to business. During hard 
times business is in distress, and what is 
happening as this is written affords 
abundant illustration of this. 

The plan that we suggest is that the 
war against hard times should be largely 
financed by loans backed by the United 
States. Money can be had at a low rate 
of interest and business would be helped 
out of its dire straits. The loans ought to 
be limited in time to a maximum, let us 
say, of twenty-five years, long enough 
to overcome the effects which follow any 
economic crisis. 

If we are working along right preven- 
tive lines, we should easily be able to 
spread the costs over a period of twenty- 
five years without any oppressive tax- 
ation. It is always to be remembered, 
in the meantime, that the activities of 
our peace army are constantly increasing 
the store of common wealth. 

We have on the one hand luxury; we 
have on the other hand poverty. We 
suggest that luxury should largely be 
drawn upon to carry the burden of hard 
times from acute distress to full recov- 
ery. The expenditures for luxuries, not 
essential to full and wholesome living, 
are enormous. Cosmetics and the ex- 
penditures connected with beauty par- 
lors are said to exceed the expenditures 
for education in the United States. Our 
suggestion is that the loans for getting 
us out of hard times should be repaid by 
a well devised sales tax, covering rela- 
tively few commodities. This would 
leave the income tax and ordinary taxes 
free for the normal expenses of the gov- 
ernment, the states, and the cities. It 
would be foolish in a brief discussion 
like this to work out details. 


Speaking for the 
Power Industry 


ARTIN J. INsuULL, president of 

the Middle West Utilities 
Corhpany, is one of the men most re- 
sponsible for the bigness of our public 
utility industry. His organization is a 
holding company, now nearly twenty 
years old, which controls operating com- 
panies serving perhaps 5000 communities 
in thirty states. 

In a coast-to-coast radio address, de- 
livered under the auspices of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. on February 11, Mr. Insull 
was both whimsical and serious in 
speaking of what is called by critics the 
Power Trust and by others the Power 
Industry. The term Power Trust, he de- 
clares, has been conjured up to convey 
to grown-up minds the same sort of 
shivery thrill that Orphan Annie im- 
parted to her little friends as she 
chanted “the gobble-uns ‘Il git you ef 
you don’t watch out.” 

A trust, as Mr. Insull defines the word, 
is an illegal form of business organiza- 
tion designed to restrain trade by reduc- 


ing output, or raising prices, or both. 
We quote him further: 

“Your own every-day experience and 
common sense are enough to convince 
you that the electric light and power 
industry is neither conspiring to reduce 
production, nor raise rates. Your local 
electric company, I have no doubt, is 
trying all the time to sell you more elec- 
tricity, and more electric appliances, to 
use in your home. I feel sure the rates 
you are paying your local electric com- 
pany for energy are lower than they 
used to be, and are reduced from time 
to time as the community in which you 
live uses more and more electric service. 

“Your bill, it is true, may be higher 
than when you used electricity only to 
light the house—but now you probably 
run a washing machine, a vacuum 
cleaner, an electric fan, a curling iron, a 
toaster, and maybe an electric range and 
refrigerator; to say nothing of your iron 
and your many other household electric 
appliances. 

“When you think back ten years, you 
realize how much more you are doing 
electrically about the house than you did 
then, at a comparatively small increase 
in your monthly bill. 

“There are about twenty and one-half 
million other household customers who, 
like you, do more or less of the house- 
hold drudgery by electricity. They pay 
their electric company on the average 
eight and one-half cents a day. Just 
think of it—eight and one-half cents per 
day! And all this fuss about the Power 
Trust! About ten million of these cus- 
tomers pay an average of five cents a day 
—the price of a package of chewing 
gum. The other ten million pay an 
average of twelve cents a day—less than 
the price of a package of your favorite 
cigarettes.” 

Mr. Insull urges that those who dis- 
agree with politicians attacking the busi- 
ness of the country should be as out- 
spoken as the critics themselves. “Tell 
them that the home makers of America 
are using electric service in increasing 
numbers and in increasing amounts at 
decreasing rates. . . . Point out to them 
that they can save more money for the 
people by attacking the extravagance of 
government, and by reducing taxes.” 


Camera and Soap 
Bonus for Labor 


M’°™ ARE THE ways found by 
employers to lessen the ‘ex- 
tent and hardship of unemployment. 
The plans of the Procter & Gamble 
soap company and the General Electric 
lamp factories—embracing a guaranty of 
employment based upon a_ continued 
production of their wares during sea- 
sonal slack periods—have been de- 
scribed in these pages during recent 
months. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has kept most or all of its 
men on the payroll, even though oper- 
ating at less than half capacity (see page 
61), by a part-time arrangement. 
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On February 13th came the announce- 
ment from Rochester that the Eastman 
Kodak Company would pay in advance, 





. because of the emergency, more than 


half of the “wage dividend” due to its 
employees on July 1st. Those who have 
been laid off have already received the 
bonus. The company estimates that this 
year’s wage dividend will exceed by a 
substantial sum the $2,364,000 paid in 
1930. It amounts to $22.50 for every 
$1,000 received in wages during the pré- 
ceding five years. A $50-per-week man 
receives approximately $280. Anyone 
who worked half the time during 1930 is 
entitled to share in this Eastman wage divi- 
dend, which is now in its twentieth year. 

On the same day, also, came the an- 
nouncement from Cincinnati that the 
Procter & Gamble Company had paid 
to its employees for the year 1930 a 
total of $984,525, the largest sum ever 
distributed among its workers for a 
single year. 

It is no consolation to the millions who 
are out of work to know that other 
millions are being taken care of in one 
way or another by employers who have 
sufficient financial resources and a will- 
ingness to recognize the partnership 
qualities of the loyal and efficient work- 
ingman; but it is the one thing which 
takes this depression different from 
others. Conditions would otherwise have 
been far worse than they are. 


Can a Policy. 
Emerge from Chaos? 


ELVIN A. TRAYLOR, president 

of the First National Bank 

of Chicago, makes a plea for honest, fair- 

minded frankness between business and 

government. He went to Dallas to ad- 

dress the Salesmanship Club, and used 

the oceasion to point a warning finger in 

a direction of approaching disaster. At 
the same time he suggests a way out. 

“In recent times,” he declares, “two 
outstanding contributors to prosperity 
have been our railroads and our utilities. 
Today these great industries are the ob- 
jects—particularly the latter—of pros- 
pective government assaults. If either of 
these forces is crippled in its ability to 
go forward, can anyone believe that the 
reéstablishment of normal employment 
and normal conditions is possible?” 

Mr. Traylor believes in the theory of 
proper governmental supervision of en- 
terprises which are most efficiently oper- 
ated as monopolies. “But such supervi- 
sion and regulation must never assume 
the proportions of administration or con- 
fiscation.” Scattered throughout the 
country, he reminds us, are the owners 
of twenty-four billion dollars of railroad 
securities, representing in part the hard- 
earned savings of three-quarters of a 
million stockholders. More than a mil- 
lion and a half employees draw their 
daily wage from the railways. 

“And yet these great properties, main- 
tained in splendid efficiency and abso- 
lutely essential to any prosperity of the 
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Elements of Production 
in Abundance —In St. Louis 


Raw materials, fuel, transportation, labor and ample banking resources 
—all the elements of production in abundance, are in St. Louis— 
the key city of the Central West. Hence many national manufacturers 
and distributors have established St. Louis plants and warehouses. 


Because the First National Bank in St. Louis, has always made it a 
point to keep in step with the industrial progress in this great region, 
many forward-looking industrial executives have found the unique 
services of this large bank not only essential but helpful, to fully 
realize the great potentialities in America’s industrial center. 


We invite correspondence with business executives looking ahead 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 

















Investment and Banking Suggestions 
MAY WE HELP YOUP 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment information as furnished by 
financial firms of recognized leadership is essential. The investment booklets listed 
on pages 95, 96 and 97 are yours for the asking—and our strict rules of eligibility 
of financial advertisers give added assurance in your dealings with these firms. 
Write direct (mentioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply choose by number 
and use the coupon on page 97 

For rInpUSTRIAL and banking executives, the booklets of leading commercial 
banks and financial houses are listed. These will be helpful from a corporate angle 
in simplifying your banking and financial problems, and may point the way, for 
manufacturers, to greater economy in production or to more effective distribution 
and sales facilities. 


Simply Use Coupon on Page 97 


(Enclose 10c for postage if more than one booklet is desired) 
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sequently we would not be assuming an 
altogether new burden. In the second 
place, men employed under the proposed 
plan would be rendering a real service 
for what they receive. 

Some propose that the burden should 
rest upon industry. It is not clear that 
this is a desirable arrangement, or alto- 
gether just. What is being done at the 
present time by certain great establish- 
ments to give steady employment and to 
take care of the unemployed is com- 
mendable. Many employers are not in 
a position to do more than they are do- 
ing. Moreover, the question may be 
raised whether society as a whole has 
not more responsibility than employers. 

It is not my intention to speak dog- 
matically on this subject, but rather to 
offer another plan for consideration. 

What light is thrown upon financial 
methods by our experiences in the vari- 
ous wars in which we have engaged, es- 
pecially in the last World War? The 
prolonged and acute suffering attending 
our hard times is in many ways much 
greater than that in any war in which 
we have ever been engaged. 


HE EXPERIENCE of the World War, 

in which we had to finance 
ourselves—and to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent our associates—shows the almost 
undreamed of and almost limitless ca- 
pacity to raise funds by the millions and 
billions when needed to save ourselves 
from disaster. 

There can be no question that the ex- 
penditures neéessary to meet the situa- 
tion presented by any hard times we 
have ever had, will be far less than those 
of any one of our past wars or any fu- 
ture war. 

Another difference is that while the 
War used up our resources, and the ex- 
_ penditures attendant upon war are de- 
structive, the expenditures to carry, out 
our plan for an industrial reserve army, 
to be expanded to meet the emergencies 
of hard times, would be productive. A 
good deal of the work to be done would 
be work that would not bring any direct 
financial returns, but it would give us 
better foundations for our economic life 
and for the general welfare. 

Better roads afford an illustration that 
occurs at once. Elimination of grade 
crossings would prevent a great loss of 
life and property. If we could put a 
considerable proportion of our peace 
army at work in the national and state 
forests, we would be adding to our re- 
sources for the future. The standing 
peace army would be working in a rela- 
tively small way upon this common 
wealth, and would have plans made for 
an imrnediate expansion and greater ser- 
vices in adding to and improving the 
economic foundations of our wealth. 

A marked difference between the gen- 
eral situation in the World War and our 
situation during hard times must be no- 
ticed. A war may at first be attended 
by a good deal of economic confusion 
~ and distress, but soon the wages and 
profits mount upward and people are 
apparently more prosperous than ever. 
Returns of capital in many lines of ac- 


tivity are large and wages are apt to 
mount up to levels heretofore unknown. 
There are rich sources of taxation during 
a war which can be tapped without 
serious harm to business. During hard 
times business is in distress, and what is 
happening as this is written affords 
abundant illustration of this. 

The plan that we suggest is that the 
war against hard times should be largely 
financed by loans backed by the United 
States. Money can be had at a low rate 
of interest and business would be helped 
out of its dire straits. The loans ought to 
be limited in time to a maximum, let us 
say, of twenty-five years, long enough 
to overcome the effects which follow any 
economic crisis. 

If we are working along right preven- 
tive lines, we should easily be able to 
spread the costs over a period of twenty- 
five years without any oppressive tax- 
ation. It is always to be remembered, 
in the meantime, that the activities of 
our peace army are constantly increasing 
the store of common wealth. 

We have on the one hand luxury; we 
have on the other hand poverty. We 
suggest that luxury should largely be 
drawn upon to carry the burden of hard 
times from acute distress to full recov- 
ery. The expenditures for luxuries, not 
essential to full and wholesome living, 
are enormous. Cosmetics and the ex- 
penditures connected with beauty par- 
lors are said to exceed the expenditures 
for education in the United States. Our 
suggestion is that the loans for getting 
us out of hard times should be repaid by 
a well devised sales tax, covering rela- 
tively few commodities. This would 
leave the income tax and ordinary taxes 
free for the normal expenses of the gov- 
ernment, the states, and the cities. It 
would be foolish in a brief discussion 
like this to work out details. 


Speaking for the 
Power Industry 


ARTIN J. INsULL, president of 

the Middle West Utilities 
Corhpany, is one of the men most re- 
sponsible for the bigness of our public 
utility industry. His organization is a 
holding company, now nearly twenty 
years old, which controls operating com- 
panies serving perhaps 5000 communities 
in thirty states. 

In a coast-to-coast radio address, de- 
livered under the auspices of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. on February 11, Mr. Insull 
was both whimsical and serious in 
speaking of what is called by critics the 
Power Trust and by others the Power 
Industry. The term Power Trust, he de- 
clares, has been conjured up to convey 
to grown-up minds the same sort of 
shivery thrill that Orphan Annie im- 
parted to her little friends as she 
chanted “the gobble-uns ‘Il git you ef 
you don’t watch out.” 

A trust, as Mr. Insull defines the word, 
is an illegal form of business organiza- 
tion designed to restrain trade by reduc- 


ing output, or raising prices, or both. 
We quote him further: 

“Your own every-day experience and 
common sense are enough to convince 
you that the electric light and power 
industry is neither conspiring to reduce 
production, nor raise rates. Your local 
electric company, I have no doubt, is 
trying all the time to sell you more elec- 
tricity, and more electric appliances, to 
use in your home. I feel sure the rates 
you are paying your local electric com- 
pany for energy are lower than they 
used to be, and are reduced from time 
to time as the community in which you 
live uses more and more electric service. 

“Your bill, it is true, may be higher 
than when you used electricity only to 
light the house—but now you probably 
run a washing machine, a vacuum 
cleaner, an electric fan, a curling iron, a 
toaster, and maybe an electric range and 
refrigerator; to say nothing of your iron 
and your many other household electric 
appliances. 

“When you think back ten years, you 
realize how much more you are doing 
electrically about the house than you did 
then, at a comparatively small increase 
in your monthly bill. 

“There are about twenty and one-half 
million other household customers who, 
like you, do more or less of the house- 
hold drudgery by electricity. They pay 
their electric company on the average 
eight and one-half cents a day. Just 
think of it—eight and one-half cents per 
day! And all this fuss about the Power 
Trust! About ten million of these cus- 
tomers pay an average of five cents a day 
—the price of a package of chewing 
gum. The other ten million pay an 
average of twelve cents a day—less than 
the price of a package of your favorite 
cigarettes.” 

Mr. Insull urges that those who dis- 
agree with politicians attacking the busi- 
ness of the country should be as out- 
spoken as the critics themselves. “Tell 
them that the home makers of America 
are using electric service in increasing 
numbers and in increasing amounts at 
decreasing rates. .. . Point out to them 
that they can save more money for the 
people by attacking the extravagance of 
government, and by reducing taxes.” 


Camera and Soap 
Bonus for Labor 


nan ARE THE ways found by 
employers to lessen the ‘ex- 
tent and hardship of unemployment. 
The plans of the Procter & Gamble 
soap company and the General Electric 
lamp factories—embracing a guaranty of 
employment based upon a_ continued 
production of their wares during sea- 
sonal slack periods—have been de- 
scribed in these pages during recent 
months. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has kept most or all of its 
men on the payroll, even though oper- 
ating at less than half capacity (see page 
61), by a part-time arrangement. 
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=—Finance== 


On February 13th came the announce- 
ment from Rochester that the Eastman 
Kodak Company would pay in advance, 
because of the emergency, more than 
half of the “wage dividend” due to its 
employees on July 1st. Those who have 
been laid off have already received the 
bonus. The company estimates that this 
year’s wage dividend will exceed by a 
substantial sum the $2,364,000 paid in 
1930. It amounts to $22.50 for every 
$1,000 received in wages during the pré- 
ceding five years. A $50-per-week man 
receives approximately $280. Anyone 
who worked half the time during 1930 is 
entitled to share in this Eastman wage divi- 
dend, which is now in its twentieth year. 

On the same day, also, came the an- 
nouncement from Cincinnati that the 
Procter & Gamble Company had paid 
to its employees for the year 1930 a 
total of $984,525, the largest sum ever 
distributed among its workers for a 
single year. 

It is no consolation to the millions who 
are out of work to know that other 
millions are being taken care of in one 
way or another by employers who have 
sufficient financial resources and a will- 
ingness to recognize the partnership 
qualities of the loyal and efficient work- 
ingman; but it is the one thing which 
thakes this depression different from 
others. Conditions would otherwise have 
been far worse than they are. 


Can a Policy. 
Emerge from Chaos? 


ELvIN A. TRAYLOR, president 

of the First National Bank 

of Chicago, makes a plea for honest, fair- 

minded frankness between business and 

government. He went to Dallas to ad- 

dress the Salesmanship Club, and used 

the occasion to point a warning finger in 

a direction of approaching disaster. At 
the same time he suggests a way out. 

“In recent times,” he declares, “two 
outstanding contributors to prosperity 
have been our railroads and our utilities. 
Today these great industries are the ob- 
jects—particularly the latter—of pros- 
pective government assaults. If either of 
these forces is crippled in its ability to 
go forward, can anyone believe that the 
reéstablishment of normal employment 
and normal conditions is possible?” 

Mr. Traylor believes in the theory of 
proper governmental supervision of en- 
terprises which are most efficiently oper- 
ated as monopolies. “But such supervi- 
sion and regulation must never assume 
the proportions of administration or con- 
fiscation.” Scattered throughout the 
country, he reminds us, are the owners 
of twenty-four billion dollars of railroad 
securities, representing in part the hard- 
earned savings of three-quarters of a 
million stockholders. More than a mil- 
lion and a half employees draw their 
daily wage from the railways. 

“And yet these great properties, main- 
tained in splendid efficiency and abso- 
lutely essential to any prosperity of the 
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Elements of Production 





in Abundance — In St. Louis 


Raw materials, fuel, transportation, labor and ample banking resources 
—all the elements of production in abundance, are in St. Louis— 
the key city of the Central West. Hence many national manufacturers 
and distributors have established St. Louis plants and warehouses. 


Because the First National Bank in St. Louis, has always made it a 
point to keep in step with the industrial progress in this great region, 
many forward-looking industrial executives have found the unique 
services of this large bank not only essential but helpful, to fully 
realize the great potentialities in America’s industrial center. 


We invite correspondence with business executives looking ahead 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 


BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 
MAY WE HELP YOUP 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment information as furnished by 
financial firms of recognized leadership is essential. The investment booklets listed 
on pages 95, 96 and 97 are yours for the asking—and our strict rules of eligibility 
of financial advertisers give added assurance in your dealings with these firms. 
Write direct (mentioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply choose by number 
and use the coupon on page 97 


For InpUsTRIAL and banking executives, the booklets of leading commercial 
banks and financial houses are listed. These will be helpful from a corporate angle 
in simplifying your banking and financial problems, and may point the way, for 
manufacturers, to greater economy in production or to more effective distribution 
and sales facilities. 


Simply Use Coupon on Page 97 


(Enclose 10c for postage if more than one booklet is desired) 
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Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 


Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 
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Sh investments of 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are almost exclu- 
sivelyin public utility companies 
in whose direction they have 
direct, intimate and authorita- 
tive participation. 

This relationship is doubly 
advantageous. The very existence 
of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago, by the extent 
of theirinvestmentsand through 
personalities, gives strength to 
the operating and financing 
companies whose securities are 
held, by assuring continuity of 
well-learned and well-tested 
practices and policies, and com- 
petent and experienced manage- 
ment in such companies; also, 
the interests of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corpora- 
tion Securities Co. of Chicago, 
are represented and safeguarded 
through their participation in 
the direction of the companies 
whose securities they hold. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Middle West Utilities 
Company, and Midland United 
Company, constitute directly or 
indirectly more than 9o per cent 
of the holdings of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corpor- 
ation Securities Co. of Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago are listed on TheChicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on the 
New York Curb. Booklet RR4, 
describing these companies, and 
companies whose securities they hold, 
will be sent on request. 














Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 


72 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 











| cago banker. 


country, are struggling along with con- 
stantly diminishing returns, due in no 
small measure to the fact that the man- 
agement can exercise only limited con- 
trol over either their income or their 
expenditures. Freight rates are fixed by 
one body, wage scales by another. Un- 
less their position is dealt with in the 
most intelligent and constructive manner 
by these regulating forces, disaster is as 
inevitable as the march of time.” 

The same thing applies with equal 
force to our utilities, remarks this Chi- 
They spend a billion dol- 
lars a year for new development and 
construction, and in addition provide the 
daily livelihood of two million of our 
citizens. If abuses here and there have 
taken place, “let these be dealt with in- 
dividually; but let us not destroy the 
industry to punish the few.” 

“Is it too much to hope,” Mr. Traylor 
ventures to ask, “that out of the chaos of 
the moment there may evolve a national 
policy which shall hereafter be a consist- 
ent and guiding program, marking the 
relation of government and business? .. . 
Is it asking too much of reasonable men 
in business and government to sit down 
together and endeavor to formulate such 
a policy?” 














Ignorance 
and Wilful Neglect 


AuL M. Warsurc looks back 

over recent banking casualties 
to find lessons for the future. He is 
chairman of the Manhattan Company, 
which owns the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company with seventy-eight 
branches in New York City; he is chair- 
man, also, of the International Accept- 
ance Bank. His address at the annual 
meeting of the joint boards of those insti- 
tutions, and other affiliates, attracted 
wide attention in financial circles, par- 
ticularly his reference to the “incompre- 
hensibly low” level of security prices. 
We call attention here to another por- 
tion of his address, relating to the sacred 
trusteeships and weighty responsibilities 
of banking and finance. 

“It is because these trusts were grossly 
abused,” Mr. Warburg remarks, “because 
banks, finance houses, or investment cor- 
porations were created or administered 
by men either ignorant or wilfully ne- 
glectful of sound principles of banking 
and finance, that it became possible for 
the country to be swept into the wildest 
orgy of speculation, the aftermath of 
which we are witnessing today, particu- 
larly in the epidemic of bank failures. 

“It is not a question of form—whether 
unit-bank, chain-, group-, or branch- 
bank; it is a question of management and 
supervision. People ought to learn from 
the experiences the year gone by has 
brought them, to beware of mushroom 
growths in banking and finance. 

“While the country, in the end, will be 
the stronger for having weeded out from 
its banking community elements that 
never should have been entrusted with 
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Monsanto 





... A great industry little known 
to the “man in the street” 


e Since 1900—especially since 
1914—a great, basic industry 
has been growing up in this 
country—of underlying impor- 
‘tance toa large part of our indus- 
trial development—yet little 
known to“the manin the street.” 
e Monsanto Chemical Works is 
the largest producer in the fine 
and medicinal division of this 
industry—and one of the impor- 
tant producers of heavy chemi- 
cals. Its earning and dividend 
record is excellent. It is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
e Information regarding the 
company’s growth and position 
gladly furnished. Ask for RR-3. 
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SECURITIES 


Our national distribut- 
ing organization offers 
only the type of securi- 
ties which combine these 
investment fundamen- 
tals: safety of principal, 
adequate yield and mar- 


ketability. 
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the administration of the people’s sav- 
ings, it is a painful process both for those 
whose money is being lost thereby, and 
for those who, as members of the pro- 
fession, feel the humiliation of the need 
of such a housecleaning.” 











The Biggest 


Bank Failure __, Customers Added in 1930 


pees of the experienced, 
conservative banker, quoted 
in paragraphs immediately preceding 








this, can be applied by the reader to the HE Associated System now serves 1,428,318 customers 
predicament of depositors in the so- 
called Bank of United States. This in 26 States, Canada, and the Philippines. 
New York City bank, with deposits re- 
cently exceeding $200,000,000, closed its | 
doors on December 10. The State Super- | Service to domestic customers is little affected by indus- 
intendent of Banking rendered a pre- 
liminary report, without comment, on trial depressions. In the industry as a whole, this class used 
February 1. The bank was obviously of 
mushroom growth. It was not a member 14% more electricity in 1930 than in 1929, 
of the New York Clearing House. What 
had this bank done with its depositors’ 
money? It had loaned $25,000,000 to its Addition of three popular : ° 
own subsidiaries; it had loaned $5,000,000 PoP “Fr liances, radio, range, and 
more to its own directors; it had loaned fri .  s . 

refrigerator, increases use of electrici g 
$42,000,000 without any security. We | 8 ’ city in the average 
quote again Mr. Warburg’s remarks home by nearl % : 
about banks “created or administered by Y — 400%. During 
men either ignorant or wilfully neglect- Grown oF cusTomens 1930 the Associated Syst em sold 





ful of sound business principles of bank- 
ing and finance.” 
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Unexpected Phases pliances than in 1929, 


of Depression 


EONARD AyrEs has an enviable 
reputation as a business fore- 


caster. He is vice-president of the wok As SOC 1 a t e d Ga = & 


Cleveland Trust Company and editor of 
its Business Bulletin. Without need of 


apology for any of his own earlier be- E l e Cc t r i Cc Sys t e m 


liefs, he marshals an imposing array of 
61 Broadway, New York 
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unexpected factors that have helped to 
delay business recovery: 

“The world-wide drop in commodity 
prices was the most serious. The col- 
lapse in the value of silver was impor- 
tant. The astonishingly drastic decline 
in the market values of our stocks and 
bonds, and of foreign bonds, brought un- 
expectedly great losses to large numbers 
of individuals and corporations, losses 
for the most part irretrievable. 


sThe severe drought was a surprise Investment and Banking Suggestions 
e world-wide political unrest was un- 
foreseen; the erratic dumping of products MAY WE HELP YOUP 


by Russia was not predictable. The fail- 
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UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


A holding company controlling 
United States Electric Power 
Corporation and American 
Founders Corporation. 
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cialized since 1914. 


Write 
for this 
booklet 
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“RELIABLE INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE IT’’ 


HE selection of reliable investment counsel should be the first 
step taken by the average man or woman with money to 
We have prepared an illuctrated booklet explaining 
why this is true, and outlining the functions of an investment 
banker. It also pictures the tremendous future of the electric light 
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MAY WE HELP YOUP 


66. INVESTMENT BULLETIN (4th Quarter), 
discussing bond market indicators and a group of 
sound bonds for investment, common stocks and 
preferred stocks. Issued by A. G. Becker and 
Company, 54 Pine St., New York. 


70. A PORTFOLIO OF INDUSTRIES, a 
brief history of some of the representative com- 
panies in which Continental Shares, Inc., is a 
substantial stockholder—offered by Continental 
Shares, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


67. WATERWORKS—THE OLDEST PUBLIC 
SERVICE: describing the waterworks operations 
of American Waterworks and Electric am. 
Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York City. Also, No. 
68, INVESTING IN OPP ORTUNITY—deseribing 
the company’s electric system. 


2. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? An 
analysis of stock yield, the management, and the 
scope of the business is offered by the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 


10. 6%% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a booklet describ- 
ing this is offered by W. D. Comer & Co., 1222 
Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


12. CITIES SERVICE COMMON AS A PER- 
MANENT INVESTMENT, a booklet describing 
the activities of Cities Service Company and sub- 
sidiaries. with special reference to the common 
stock history and future possibilities. Offered by 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., New York. 


Simply Use Coupon on Page 97 
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about complete, he declares, and this cir- 
cumstance constitutes the soundest rea- 
son for believing that general business 
recovery will get under way in 1931. 





The Chain Store 
Under Fire 


H™ SCHOOLS in many parts of 
the country are preparing to 
debate the question—“Resolved: That 
chain stores are detrimental to the best 
interests of the American public.” Last 
year they debated the social and eco- 
nomic desirability of instalment buying. 

It is hard to visualize the extraordi- 
nary growth of chain stores, unless one 
takes advantage of a few simple statis- 
tics. The “A. & P.” stores are an in- 
stance. Does the reader willingly accept 
our statement that more A. & P. stores 
were opened each year from 1923 to 1926, 
inclusive, than were in existence in 1916? 
Nearly 9000 stores were opened in those 
four years alone. The pace then slack- 
ened, but the total now exceeds 15,000 
stores. Dealing at first only with tea and 
coffee, the stores began to sell groceries 
in 1922 and meat in 1924. Sales in the 
fiscal year ending February, 1930, ex- 
ceeded a billion dollars, nearly twice the 
volume of 1927 business. 

When F. W. Woolworth died, in 1919, 
the public and even the business world 
might well have expected that’ the ex- 
pansion of his 5-and-10 stores would 
come to an end. But the fact is that the 
Woolworth chain did a business of $120,- 
000,000 in the year that the founder 
died, and $290,000,000 last year. It is not 
that more people buy more hairpins and 
soap-shakers; it is rather that the kind 
of goods sold is ever-expanding. Food 
counters that merit the name of restau- 
rant are an example. If the casual ob- 
server believes that they merely feed 
hungry patrons of other departments he 
is mistaken, for they bring hordes of 
customers into the store. The new maga- 
zine counter is reported to make a mil- 
lion 10-cent sales each month. 

So long as chain stores confined their 
activities to the big cities, there was no 
opposition louder than the occasional 
grumbling of high-priced and inefficient 
storekeepers forced to the wall. But 
there is organized opposition now in 
some sections of the country. Kentucky 
is a leading champion of the local busi- 
ness man, the Legislature having passed 
what is popularly known as an Anti- 
Chain Tax Law. Applying principles of 
exemption and graduation that are fa- 
miliar in the income-tax, the business of 
the small storekeeper mostly escapes this 
taxation while the chain pays a single 
tax at high rates on the total business 
it does in the state. (See our January 
number, page 87). This law is now under 
fire in the courts, a fact which possibly 
prompts a paragraph in Governor Flem 
D. Sampson’s recent message to the 
Legislature, in which he pictures the 
chain system as “an octopus with viper- 


like tentacles that suck the life-blood. 


from home business men.” 
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already been approved by the voters, ef- 
fective last January, providing that land 
and improvements thereon shall not be 
taxed in excess of 11% per cent. for all 
state and local purposes. “An entirely 
new system of taxation must now be de- 
vised,” is Governor White’s message to 
the legislators. The burden belongs 
where the ability to pay exists; and he 
proceeds to enumerate: “the wealthy, 
the large corporations, especially the 
public utility corporations, the banks, 
and reservoirs of invested capital every- 
where.” The time has come, the Gov- 
ernor says, when wealth and capital in 
all their forms dare not be permitted 
longer to escape their share of taxation. 


@ @ KENTUCKY taxpayers were allowed 
thirty days of grace during January, by 
emergency proclamation of Governor 
Flem D. Sampson, within which to pay 
last year’s taxes. Similarly, one could 
run his car with 1930 license plates all 
during the month of January. The reader 
thus obtains an idea of the seriousness 
of drouth and depression in Kentucky, 
and of the sympathetic nature of the 
Governor. To the General Assembly he 
declared: “We need very few new laws, 
but many existing laws should be modi- 
fied or repealed.” Fortunately the total 
state indebtedness is less than $3 per 
capita, and the average annual tax rate NGCREASED population of Chicago, and in- 
(including state, county, schools, and w) creased use of gas for domestic heating account 
city), is only $1.55. We accept Gov- 1 

argely for the new one-hour send-out record 


ernor Sampson’s statement that it is the 
lowest tax rate in the country. The achieved by The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 





largest item of state revenue is the tax pany Thanksgiving Day,1930. Yet the Thanksgiving 
= — io B ages oe ms Day gas increase was over 88% for the decade, 
e next largest is the motor license fee, : rary 

yielding $5,000,000, On the other hand. while the eee Servers only ae The 
nearly half of the state’s expenditures are per capita use of gas is mounting rapidly. 

for roads, almost $18,000,000. The two § We distribute the securities of The Peoples Gas Light and 
most controversial topics, judging from Coke Company (listed on The New York Stock Exchange) 
the Governor’s message, relate to the and other progressive gas and electric companies operating 
future of Cumberland Falls and to the in31states.Send for ourlist of offerings yielding6% andmore. 


question whether or not there shall be 
free textbooks in the public schools. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


@ © West Vircinia depression results 
from the drouth and from a decade of 
bad times for the coal industry. Drouth 


alone decreased farm income in the state New York San Francisco Milwaukee Indianapolis 
Los Angeles Detroit Richmond M lis 
last year to the extent of $30,000,000, and Cleveland Kansas City Des Moines pies: 
St. Louis Louisville 





the production of coal fell off by a million 
tons each month. Governor William G. 
Conley is supported by a Republican 
Senate but the House is overwhelmingly 


Democratic. He recommends that both 2 ° 
parties accept the divided responsibility Investment and Banking Suggestions 


and work together for the common good. M AY WE HELP YOUP 


For the first time in this present survey 











of state affairs we find a place where ah, UTILITY, PREFERRED | STOCKS”—An 69. rte NSULL. GROUP OF PUBLIC 
o = nformative and interesting analysis of the ad- ITIL: o cS’’—a et explaining 
real-estate taxes appear to have been re vantages offered by Preferred Stocks in general the formation of these two new investment com- 
duced; at least, assessed valuations have and Utility Preferred Stocks in particular, show- panies, including a description of the operating 
ing present high yields and other advantages. properties of each. Insull Utility investments, 
been decreased to the extent of $90,000,000. G. L. Ohrstrom é& Company, Inc., 36 Wall Street, Ine; Corporation Securities Company of Chicago, 
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A. Department for Business Executives 








WHAT IF the man 
at the right had 
worn no_ goggles 
when a rivet head 
flew at him? Left, 
many firms check up 
on the need for 
glasses among em- 
ployees. 













The Eyes of Industry 


THE PICTURES above tell their own story. And do 


you know the yearly cost—to you—of faulty vision? 


D: YOU OWN a camera when 

a youngster? If you did you 

will recall the care you took of it—how 
you kept it safe so that the lens would 
not be scratched or injured, nor the 
shutter dented, rusted, or clogged by grit. 
And what care you took that the light was 
right, that the focus and stop were correct. 

Do your own eyes receive a fraction 
of that attention and care? Probably 
not. Yet the human eye cannot be re- 
placed; and it calls for vastly greater 
care than the camera lens because it is 
enormously more intricate, complex, and 
delicate than the camera’s replaceable 
piece of glass. 

Although the average owner of a pair 
of eyes has not yet realized their impor- 
tance, and the attention and periodic 
care they need and deserve, management 
is beginning to. Business men are learn- 
ing the effect of correct vision and the 
conservation of eyesight upon the work- 
ers’ outlook on life, and upon the qual- 
ity and quantity of their work. The re- 
sult is that a great movement—not spec- 
tacular and discovered only when sought 
—is under way to better vision in in- 
dustry, and so indirectly yet directly im- 
prove vision everywhere. 

The eye is a delicate mechanism of 
complicated nerves and reflectors. Hence 
much of the abuse it suffers can come 
from the sins of omission as well as 
commission. The remedy, therefore, is 
to teach the public how to use their eyes 
and how to protect them. That this is of 
first-hand importance can be seen from 
the fact that 80 per cent. of a worker’s 
muscular activity is directed by his eyes 
and that 60 per cent. of his education 
comes through the eyes. Six of every ten 
headaches are caused by the eyes, and 
15 per cerit: of all accidents result from 
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defective vision. What a prolific source 
of waste, then, is defective vision—poor 
workmanship, loss of time, waste of ma- 
terial, curtailed output, higher accident 
rates. 

Surely it must be apparent that it is 
as essential to inspect the human machine 
as the mechanical equipment in your 
plant. The eyes of the employees deserve 
the same care—more care really—than 
that given to the machinery because they 
are more susceptible to change, injury, 
and abuse. 

Do you know that roughly half the em- 
ployees of the average plant have de- 
fective vision? Do you know that only 
18 per cent. have properly corrected vis- 
ion? Do you know that 1.3 per cent. of 
industrial employees are blind in one eye, 
and that frequently the employer does 
not know it? Nevertheless the employer 
must pay compensation for total loss of 
sight, if the remaining eye is lost. Worth 
thinking about, isn’t it? 


F 12,000 EMPLOY=Es examined, 72 
per cent. were found to have 
faulty vision; of another 200,000 workers, 
44.3 per cent. was the average percentage 
found with defective eyesight. One large 
typewriter company had the eyes of some 
680 employees examined, and 58 per cent. 
were referred to an eyesight specialist. 
In another company, of 3000 employees 
examined, 22 per cent. had normal vision, 
38 per cent. were astigmatic, 28 per cent. 
were hyperopic, 7 per cent. were myopic 
and 5 per cent. color blind. 

The extent of defective vision varies 
widely according to the occupation or 
mode of living. It is lowest among the 
outdoor occupations—fishermen, sailors, 
gardeners, and others not subject to the 
enforced artificial conditions of so many 


of us. The percentage is highest among 
office workers, tailors, cigar makers, 
watchmakers—as is to be expected. 

Faulty vision and greater eye strain 
are the penalties that this generation 
must pay for its high standard of living, 
bringing a lack of illumination, or an ex- 
cess where night is brighter than day; 
intensive effort over prolonged periods; 
nervous stress of economic conditions 
and rapid, strenuous effort, often in at- 
mospheres conducive to disease. Where 
so much depends upon the workers’ eyes, 
can management permit them to misuse 
their eyes during the working day and 
then again during their own time for 
recreation? 

The answer is inspection and educa- 
tion, inspection periodically at the plant, 
and before employment begins, so that 
conditions may be known and alleviated 
when necessary; education by posters, 
bulletins, and word of mouth about con- 
serving vision by proper application, re- 
laxation, and so forth. 

Periodic inspection of employees’ eyes 
will protect the employer against acci- 
dents, higher insurance rates, costly law- 
suits, and will enable the employee to 
take steps now that may spare operations 
or misery later. The periodic test safe- 
guards both employer and employee, and 
pays for itself many times over by re- 
ducing accident insurance premiums, 
spoilage, loss of time to production, and 
absenteeism. It enables the employee to 
enjoy corrected vision and keep in- 
formed as to the progress of any condi- 
tion calling for correction. 

The most satisfactory form of periodic 
inspection consists of a definite plan 
whereby every employee is examined 
when employed, and at regular intervals 
thereafter, by a refractionist retained 
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by the employer and paid by the latter. 
The specialist’s prescriptions for glasses 
may be filled wherever the employee 
prefers, or the employee may pay part 
or the entire cost of the glasses. Usually 
the glasses are purchased at one place, 
the cost being prorated between employer 
and employee. Routine inspections such 
as the above can be performed, nor- 
mally, in ten or twelve minutes. Such 
a service means much more to the em- 
ployee than the employer, since he bene- 
fits outside working hours. 


M2y FoRMS of insurance pol- 
icies make it necessary for 
the employer to subject his employees 
to examination for their vision from time 
to time. The examinations cover the 
usual tests for vision, and glasses’ are 
provided at cost or small profit when 
necessary. In the majority of tests, how- 
ever, no attention is paid to color blind- 
ness. Yet this may be very important, 
as with truck drivers. 

According to Forrest Clements, of Yale 
University, congenital color blindness oc- 
curs in three chief forms. The common 
form is that in which there is confusion 
between red and green. There is a rarer 
form in which all colors are confused, 
and a very rare form in which blue is 
confused with yellow. 

The familiar test for color blindness 
in which the person under examination 
matches small hanks of colored wools is 
unsatisfactory, Mr. Clements finds. It 
catches only about half those who are 
color blind. A better test involves use of 
a series of plates on which colored num- 
bers are presented against colored back- 
grounds. The candidate for certification 
is required io read each number aloud; 
the manner in which this is done reveals 
the acuteness of the eye in registering 
color. Hesitation and indecision give 
away the infirmity of the afflicted person. 

Probably the number of persons who 
are color blind far exceeds the number 
suspected, or even the number who re- 
alize their affliction. Of 3734 white men 
examined in Germany, at Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, and in Baltimore, a 
total of 299 were in the red-green color 
blind classification and one was totally 
color blind. This gave an average of 
about 8 color blind men per hundred. Of 
325 Negroes in New Haven, only twelve 
were color blind, or 3 per cent. But 624 
Indians outdid this: only twelve of them 
—less than two per hundred—misjudged 
colors. 

This is a situation which every driver 
of an automobile should remember, since 
it increases the hazards of driving where 
red and green signal lights are used. Un- 
doubtedly color blindness explains why 
many accidents occur in which motorists 
have driven through signal lights. 


7 SPECTACULAR is always more 
impressive than the gradual, 
even though the ultimate result is the 
same. Loss of sight after years of grad- 
ual failing sight is sad. An accident that 
causes loss of sight instantly or within a 
few days is tragedy. Both conditions 
most certainly deserve the same rigid, 
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TIME TO 
SCRAPE 
HULLS ~ 


ly there are left any barnacles of 

obsolete or inadequate productive 
facilities in your plant, the time has come 
to drydock your ship of business, 


The tide is flowing in, definitely, if per- 
haps, slowly. 
Competition is afloat, but the prize and 


the profit go to those who sail swiftest— 
those with smooth hulls and spread sails, 


Time to scrape hulls, 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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“Air Conditioning” 
(What it means 
How itis done 


~~ furnish and circulate pure air of an 
exact desired temperature and mois- 
ture content is called “air conditioning.” 
It includes six separate operations: 








HEATING 
COOLING 
HUMIDIFYING 
(Adding water vapor to dry air) 
DE-HUMIDIFYING 


(Removing moisture) 
CLEANING 


(Removing dirt and impurities) 


CIRCULATING 


(Securing proper distribution of conditioned air) 


The Niagara Blower Company manufac- 
tures standard machines to perform all 
these operations, either separately or in 
combination, under the control of accu- 
rate instruments. 





This Niagara Air 
Conditioner cre- 
ates inthe attached 
cabinetany desired 
artificial climate. 
It is used by one 
of the world’s 
greatest_industrial 
plants for precise 
experiments with 
materials. Connec- 
tions required are 
steam, water, elec- 
tricity and refriger- 
ation. 














Air conditioning is used both for the con- 
trol of materials that react to atmospheric 
moisture and temperature changes and 
for human comfort as in stores, theatres, 
offices. You may either condition com- 
pletely or perform any air conditioning 
operation singly to correct any specific 
wrong condition. Niagara engineers will 
help you select the proper equipment. 
Address the Niagara Blower Company, 
95 Liberty Street, New York City. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Systems for 
Cooling, Humidifying 
Drying, Dust Recovery 
Fan Coolers Solvent Recovery 
Cooling Surface Pneumatic Conveying 


General Sales Offices 
95 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Buffalo Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston 
Cleveland Detroit Montgomery, Ala. 


Air Conditioners 
Aluminum Heater Coils 
Fan Heaters 
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ceaseless precautions. “O loss of sight, of 
thee I most complain. . . . O worse than 
chains. . . . Light to me’s extinct!” said 
Milton in “Samson Agonistes,” and every 
day “the light of the world is done” for 
some worker somewhere in industry. 
According to the Bureau of Workmen’s 
Compensation, Department of Labor and 
Industry of Pennsylvania, the sight of 
8131 eyes was destroyed by industrial ac- 
cidents in that state between 1916 and 
1929 inclusive, 219 of them resulting in 
loss of both eyes; and more than $11,- 
000,000 was paid out in compensation for 
eye injuries. In 1929 the loss of eyes in- 
creased 9.1 per cent. In Wisconsin, dur- 
ing the last four years, 2767 men received 
compensation for eye injuries, of which 
two were fatal, six caused permanent 
total disability, 579 permanent partial dis- 
ability and 2180 temporary disability. 
Louis Resnik of National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness has said: 
“The average compensation for loss of 
one eye seems to be $1800, for both eyes 
$3500. On this basis the 583 plants cov- 
ered by this study saved $8,377,200 in 
workmen’s compensation during 1926 and 
1927 by saving 4654 eyes. These com- 
panies saved themselves an additional 
$9,649,500 by saving 2757 men from total 
blindness. The combined saving in cost 
of compensation therefore is $18,026,700.” 
The National Society for Eye Protec- 
tion states that the industries of this 
country are paying about $10,000,000 a 
year for total or partial blindness, to 
which must be added an indirect cost 
reflected in the cost of living, equivalent 
to four times the actual monetary cost, 
bringing the total to $50,000,000 a year! 
The outstanding remedy for eye loss 
through accidents in industry is the use 
of goggles and protective shields—with 
still more strict regulations insisting upon 
their adoption by management and fur- 
ther orders that their employees use 
them. Present-day goggles are equipped 
with lenses adapted to the user and are 
comfortable compared to those of a few 
years ago, so there is little excuse now 
for men not wanting to wear them. 
Great possibilities exist for embracing in 
the design of many types of machine 
adequate eye shields, while the types that 
may be readily fitted on afterwards 
should always be used where it is ob- 
vious that they are needed. This aspect 
of vision is, however, a big subject in 
itself—to be considered separately. 
Vision represents a great responsibil- 
ity and a wonderful opportunity for man- 
agement to tackle. Present-day condi- 
tions call for special precautions. Vision 
is so vital to all that it should not be left 
to chance. It is vastly more than em- 
ployee welfare. It is a fundamental fac- 
tor in production and in the cost of doing 
business. According to the Better Vision 
Institute of New York City, 3 adults in 
every 10 are now wearing glasses that 
are a definite aid to efficiency as well as 
to health and happiness. The tragedy of 
the ‘situation is that 7 out of every 10 
actually need them, for better results in 
all of their daily activities. And the 
eyes of the workers are the eyes of 
industry. 
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Is Your Shop 
Properly Ventilated ? 


OOR VENTILATION and over-heated 

rooms are a prolific cause of ab- 
senteeism, a slump in production and 
spoilage, and are as much a cause of 
colds as drafts. Too much heat in the 
room produces a congestion of the mem- 
brane lining of the nose and allows the 
ever-present bacteria to go to work, de- 
creasing bodily resistance. 

According to a study made by the 
New York State Commission on Ven- 
tilation, warm rooms decrease human 
efficiency. At a temperature of 75 deg. 
F, 15 per cent. mors work is done than 
at a temperature of 86 deg. Another 
13 per cent. is gained in efficiency when 
the temperature is reduced to 68 deg. 
Relative humidity should be from 40 to 
60, and a complete change of air should 
be had in a room about every two hours. 

Statistics over a period of years prove 
that about 40 per cent. of all deaths by 
asphyxiation and suffocation occur dur- 
ing the three winter months. One of the 
chief reasons, of- course, is that when 
windows are closed to keep out the cold 
air, they also imprison poisonous gases 
which may escape from manufacturing 
processes, stoves, and heaters. 


The Ultra-Violet Ray 
in Industry 


Wm MAN TRIES HARD enough, 
he is usually able to go Na- 
ture one better. Many industrial pro- 
cesses depend upon sunshine with the re- 
sult that schedules are upset and quality 
is made uncertain when weather changes 
cut down the amount of sunshine. 
Moreover, where sunshine itself is de- 
pended upon, the rate of production is 
determined by the length and intensity 
of the sunshine. It follows, therefore, 
that production becomes as uncertain as 
the weather. 

Ultra-violet radiation applied to in- 
dustry eliminates the sun as a factor, 
taking its place. In this way the amount 
of “sunshine” or ultra-violet radiation 
applied is under man’s control. Weather 
is no longer a factor and manufacturing 
processes can be carried on at night just 
as well as during the day. 

Most business men look upon ultra- 
violet radiation as something used in 
hospitals for treatments or used upon a 
commercial scale by the photo-engraver, 
for lithographing and _blueprinting. 
Many more applications for ultra-violet 
radiation exist, however, and they are 
making rapid headway.  Ultra-violet 
radiation is being used more and more 
extensively in the textile industry for 
the bleaching of the best. quality of 
linen. In the leather industry it is used 
as the final step in the manufacture of 
patent leather. In the petroleum indus- 
try it is used to remove the bloom from 
lubricating oils. One application of 
ultra-violet radiation that has been 
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given popular appeal is that for increas- 
ing the vitamin D content of food, for 
sterilizing water for public drinking 
purposes, and for the manufacture of 
various beverages, and, so we are told, 
one brand of cigarets! 

Applications of ultra-violet ray that 
may be expected to increase, but which 
are as yet only in use on a limited scale, 
are for reducing the scrim oil in the 
manufacture of linoleum, for the final 
treating of oil cloth to remove its sticki- 
ness, and to increase the active principle 
of drug-containing plants such as digi- 
talis. 

Ultra-violet ray light sources are now 
available, capable of operating ten hours 
and more without any attention. Some 
of these lamps are operated by motor so 
that the consumption of power and the 
irradiation and radiation are maintained 
constant at all times. Batteries of these 
lamps are now being installed in indus- 
trial plants so that their use may be car- 
ried on upon a continuous production 
basis. The cost of carbon electrodes and 
power is in the neighborhood of only 20 
cents per hour per lamp! 

As the result of these developments, 
large scale irradiation processes become 
commercially possible, for accelerated 
ageing, for sierilization, as of water and 
mineral waters, while the dehydration 
of animal and vegetable food products in 
the presence of ultra-violet radiation to 
prevent molds and bacteria growth now 
become independent of the weather. 


Crating Costs 
and Profits 


HEN THE COST OF CRATES and 

shipping containers is ex- 
pressed in terms of a percentage of 
profit, the true cost of packing is usually 
more easily visualized. The importance 
of cutting out needless expense on this 
one item becomes apparent. Probably 
the only reason that so much money is 
wasted on unnecessary crating—and in 
consequence on unnecessary freight—is 
that few executives realize the oppor- 
tunities to cut this cost. 

One large oil burner manufacturer has 
been able to save one dollar on the cost 
of each shipping crate carrying outgoing 
oil burners, by adopting an improved 
type of container. With this saving in 
cost. of the crate, went also a worth- 
while saving due to lower freight 
charges. 

Designing a container is an engineer- 
ing job and the problem is solved only 
when containers provide _ sufficient 
strength with minimum weight. Millions 
of dollars are being wasted annually be- 
cause improper crates are used. In too 
many instances shippers make their own 
crates, frequently using the wrong sizes 
of lumber, improper bracings and unwise 
nailings. In the majority of instances in 
the effort to prevent spoilage and dam- 
age in shipment, crates are made much 
too heavy and strong where a mechani- 
cally correct design would result in 
lower cost as well as lower weight, with 
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also the possibility of greater strength. 

One manufacturer was able to save 
$40,000 a year in reduced transportation 
charges by reducing the weight of its 
crates 65 pounds each without reducing 
the factor of safety against injury in 
transit. In still another case redesign 
enabled crates to be reduced from 204 
pounds to 154 pounds, a particularly 
worthwhile saving in view of the fact 
that the crates were returned for re-use. 
In addition to an analysis of strength, 
weight, and distribution of stresses, big 
savings can often be made by analyzing 
the shape, so that a greater number of 
crates may be loaded into a railroad car, 
or placed in storage. Packing engineer- 
ing is a real branch of engineering and 
one which could be applied to advantage 
in the average shipping room. 


Dry Ice 
and Fruit 


ROWN MEN AND WOMEN may 

have forgotten who Rip Van 
Winkle was, but children will tell you 
that he was the man who went to sleep 
for 20 years ... and was no worse for 
his experience. Carbon dioxide applied 
to vegetables, flowers, and fruits has 
been found to have a sort of Rip Van 
Winkle effect upon them. It delays their 
growth, so enabling them to be held in 
storage longer. 

Dry ice, as solid carbon dioxide is 
called, though this is really a trade mark 
name, promises to revolutionize the 
marketing of flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables, because. it enables.these products 
to be taken to markets formerly inac- 
cessible. Moreover, spoilage will be re- 
duced, the cost of doing business will be 
lessened, the: appearance and market- 
ability of the produce will be improved, 
and the span of life for flowers greatly 
increased. 

Different flowers, vegetables, and 
fruits have different tolerance for car- 
bon. dioxide. It has been found that 
apples have a storage life 1.5 longer with 
dry ice than without. Moreover, stor- 
age temperature 15 degrees above fréez- 
ing was as satisfactory as plain cold 
storage at 34 degrees. Apparently the 
tolerance of fruit other than citrus, to 
carbon dioxide, depends largely upon 
the firmness and age of the plant’s or- 
gans. Where an injurious concentration 
of carbon dioxide is used, fruits will be- 
come bitter, alcoholic, or insipid with a 
softening of the tissues. Where the con- 
centration is not injurious, however, the 
carbon dioxide seems to have no objec- 
tionable effect upon the food. 

It is obvious that if fruits of all kinds 
as well as vegetables and flowers can be 
kept in storage two or three times as 
long as was formerly the practice, a 
revolutionary change will be brought 
about in the handling of these perishable 
products as well as in the marketing of 
them. The tendency ultimately will be 
to lessen the influence of the seasons and 
eventually this will result in @ lower 
cost the year round. = 
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ost important equip- 
— any place of business 
after closing hours ts the sys- 


tem that checks the watchman 





PATROL 


lt can count up to 100 and even 
write your name 


Because of its unique recording mechanism, 
the Detex New Model Patrol offers many ad- 
vantages found in no other portable watch- 
man’s clock. 


It will register any number of stations in 
sequence. On reaching 100, die changes can 
be effected to carry on to additional hun- 
dreds. Or it will register combinations of 
numerals or letters, or both, as desired. 
It is the only clock that registers numbers 
above “9” as complete numerals, a feature 
that saves considerable time when a number 
of clocks are to be checked. 


Unlimited in capacity, interchangeable to 
the fullest degree, a maker of records that 
are unalterable, it offers decided advantages 
inthe plant where a number of watchmen 
are employed. It offers decided advantages 
to 7 plant interested in the fullness and 
completeness of the record of safeguard of 
the plant+the most important activity in a 
plant during the hours it is closed. 


Send for complete information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


. 4177 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
37 Beach St., Boston 98 Varick St., N.Y. 


Room 801, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN = ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


| DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
= 4177 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
= Send me information on the new model Detex 
Patrol Watchman’s Clock. 





























Dr. Abraham Flexner, whose "Universities: 
German" compares the first two unfavorably with the German 
Below is an air view of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in New York City. Its president, Dr. Butler, finds eight in 
this country really justified in calling themselves universities. 


examples, is in the inset. 
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The Modern University 


D.. ABRAHAM FLEXNER, distin- 


guished educational author- 
ity, long active on the General Educa- 
tion Board, has decided views as to 
what should constitute a university. He 
is equally decided as to what should 
not go into the university make-up, hav- 
ing fully discussed the subject in his 
“new book, “Universities: American, Eng- 
lish, German.” After profound study, 
he compares the three with reference 
to their aims and methods. 

A modern university, he believes, 
should address itself unreservedly to the 
advancement of knowledge, the study 
of all sorts of problems, and the train- 
ing of men. “The constitution of the 
stars, the constitution of the atom, the 
constitutions of Oklahoma, Danzig, or 
Kenya”—these are important subjects to 
know about. But a university cannot 
regulate the weather, politics, or busi- 
ness. If held to its appropriate task, it 
will be unfit to perform other duties. 

In American universities, for instance, 
the student, may study advertising, poul- 
try raising, business English, book re- 
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IS IT TRUE that "neither Columbia, nor Harvard, nor Johns 
Hopkins, nor Chicago, nor Wisconsin is really a university?” 


viewing, “food etiquette and hospital- 
ity,” clog dancing, or “wrestling, judo, 
and self-defense.” Instead, he should 
have a solid cultural training—whether 
he wants it or not. Vocational training 
is important, but not in loose conjunc- 
tion with liberal studies. 

“Neither Columbia, nor Harvard, nor 
Johns Hopkins, nor Chicago, nor Wis- 
consin is really a university,” writes Dr. 
Flexner, “for none of them possesses 
unity of purpose or homogeneity of con- 
stitution. Their centers are the treas- 
urer’s office, into which income flows, 
out of which expenditures issue, and 
the office of the registrar who keeps 
the roll. A genuine university is an 
organism characterized by definiteness 
of aim.” 

The University of London, although 
it avoids certain American absurdities 
of curriculum, is even less an organic 
unity than Columbia or Chicago. It is 
not really a university at all, but a line 
drawn about seventy lesser institutions. 
There are a dozen medical schools in- 
cluded, eleven of them obsolete. Uni- 


versity hospitals for research and study 
are non-existent in England, medicine 
being the weakest academic spot. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are contributing 
little to the study of economics, al- 
though industrial England is beset by 
economic problems. Nevertheless, they 
pass the fringe of the modern university 
with their self-directed honor students. 

The German universities, originating 
in mediaeval times, owe their present 
form to the nineteenth century aspira- 
tions for national unity, exemplified by 
unity in university organization. Hegel, 
Fichte, Goethe, Humboldt, and Schleier- 
macher played their rationalistic parts. 
Today the Hochschulen are governed by 
the education ministries of the respec- 
tive states. 

Students and professors are birds of 
passage, flitting from one institution to 
another without the excessive loyalty 
that marks the Princeton or Oxford man, 
for example. German devotion is wise- 
ly centered upon an idea, not upon a 
place of residence. The traditional fac- 
ulties are philosophy, medicine, law, and 
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How you can retire on 


—FEducation== 


theology. Philosophy is the backbone; 
theology has had its day. Social sci- 
ences, curtailed under the Kaiser, are 
receiving wider attention under the cur- 
rent social democracy. 

A few vocational courses have ap- 
peared—journalism, stenography, organ- 
ized physical training—but in the main 
the German institutions are not diverted 
by the side-shows of America and Eng- 
land. (There are English university 
courses in photographic technology, dye- 
ing, color chemistry.) 

In short, “in the nineteenth century, 
the German university protected quality 
at the expense of social distinction; that 
distinction has disappeared. But the 
importance of protecting quality has not 
disappeared. Will the Republic have the 
courage and intelligence to protect it? 
Germany is struggling towards democ- 
racy; but democracy is a social and po- 
litical, not an intellectual, possibility. 

“America, with almost boundless re- 
sources, neither regards higher educa- 
tion at its proper value, nor knows what 
it is. . . . England is rubbing its eyes 
and gradually discovering the difference 
between teaching youth and advancing 
science. That difference no one needs 
to expound to Germany.” Its universi- 
ties most closely approximate Dr. Flex- 
ner’s ideal. 

In similar vein President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia, recently 
remarked at a Barnard College lunch- 
eon: “The true university is not a col- 
lection of colleges, or a group of stu- 
dents, or a group of professional schools. 
It is rather an institution of higher learn- 
ing, where scholars of high competence 
guide students prepared by liberal edu- 
cation into advanced studies with the 
aid of libraries, laboratories, and semi- 
nars, and which aids in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. It is a powerhouse 
of the mind. Truth is its possession, the 
advancement of truth is its method, and 
the dissemination of truth is its atmos- 
phere.” 

Only eight American institutions, he 
continued, are justified in calling them- 
selves universities; and only eight ad- 
ditional institutions are possessed of 
university “aspects.” A few states limit 
by statute the use of the term “college”; 
but the term “university” is given no 
protection anywhere. 





An American College 
in the Seventies 


| Aneel was the keynote of 
college life in the “sainted sev- 
enties,” as compared with the compli- 
cated university activities of today. At 
Princeton there was a faculty of thirty, 
where three hundred teach in 1931; and 
five hundred students instead of twenty- 
five hundred. ‘The Bonner Gymnasium, 
built in this era, contained the only col- 
lege bathtubs. 

At football and baseball games, the 
crowds sat on the grass or loitered 
along the edges of the playing field. In 
1876 a grandstand was erected to accom- 





‘200 


a month 


HIS new Retirement Income Plan 
enables you to provide for yourself 
a guaranteed income for life. 

The income begins at any age you say 
—55, 60 or 65. It can be any amount you 
wish—$100 a month, $200, $300, or more. 

This life income is unconditionally 
guaranteed to you by the Phoenix 
Mutual, a 79-year-old company with 
assets of over 135 million dollars, 

A business man recently asked us ques- 
tions about the Plan. Here are his ques- 
tions and our answers: “A Retirement 
Income takes care of me, but suppose 
my wife outlives me. How can I be sure 
she will not be without money?” 

“That can be-taken care of. The in- 
come can be made to continue as long 
as either you or your wife lives.” 

“Suppose I should be killed suddenly 
by some accidental means.” 

“Your wife would receive double the 
amount of cash or double the income re- 
ceived in the event of natural death.” 

“Suppose serious illness or accident 
should destroy my earning power while 
I was still young. Where would I get 
money to live on?” 

“Shortly after you became totally and 
permanently disabled, the company 
would pay you a monthly income. This 
income would continue as long as your 


disability lasted.” 






Retirement Income Plan 


Here is what a $200 a month Retirement Income, 
payable at age 60, will do for you. 
It guarantees when you are 60 
A Monthly Income for life of $200, which assures 2 
return of at least $20,000, and perhaps much more, 
depending upon how long you live, or, if you prefer, 
a Cash Settlement of $27,000. 
It guarantees upon death from any 
cause before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. Or 
a monthly income for life. 
It guarantees upon death from acci- 
dental means before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $40,000. Or 
a monthly income for life. 
It guarantees in event of permanent 
total disability before age 60 
A Monthly Income of $200. Plans for retirement at 
age 55 or 65 are also available. 








“How much does a Retirement In- 
come cost?” 

“That depends upon your present age 
and upon the amount of income you 
want to retire on. A Retirement Income 
does not have to be paid for all at once. 
It is purchased on the installment plan. 
The payments are usually spread out 
over a period of years. This makes the 
payments comparatively small.” 


Send for the Facts 

An interesting 28-page book tells how 
you can provide a Retirement Income 
for yourself—how you can provide 
money to send your son to college— 
money to leave your home free of debt— 
money for other needs. Send for your 
copy now. No cost. No obligation, 


4) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 














PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.,588 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 
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Education 








modate 250 spectators—early “over- 
emphasis” on athletics? The hazing of 
freshmen was a serious business; and 
soul-stirring debates were staged be- 
tween two literary societies—Whig and 
Clio Halls. 

Says Robert Bridges, class of 1879, in 
the Princeton Alumni Weekly: “It is 
hard for a modern college man to re- 
alize that in those days there was no 
steam heat (until 1878), no telephone, 
no motor cars, no airplanes, no radio. I 
recall that Harry Cooke came back from 
vacation one time with a strange instru- 
ment consisting of a magnet and a 
mouthpiece that contained a vibrating 
piece of metal. He rigged this up in 
Witherspoon Hall, from one room across 
the elevator shaft to our entry,,and we 
were astounded that we could talk 
through it. This was the Bell telephone 
of °76.” 


Where Grades Pay 


A NOVEL EXPERIMENT in college 
education carried on by 
Southwestern University at Georgetown, 
Texas, is described by School and So- 
ciety. 

“The president of the institution, King 
Vivion, offers to a number of students, 
who lack sufficient funds to continue 
their college education, room rent, heat, 
light, and water in a house privately 
owned on the following terms: Those 
students whose scholastic average at the 
end of each quarter of three months is 
90 or better pay nothing. Those whose 
averages are between 80 and 89, both in- 
clusive, pay one dollar per week, those 
whose averages fall between 70 and 79 
pay two dollars per week and those 
whose averages range between 60 and 
69 pay three dollars per week and are 
dropped from the roll of students be- 
sides. When a student moves into the 
house he is required to put up a deposit 
of $25 which is used as a room reserva- 
tion and deposit combined. The amount 
earned in terms of good grades is re- 
turned at the end of the year.” 

The house used is referred to by the 
students as “King’s Palace,” taking its 
name from the president’s name. Ten 
boys lived in the house during the fall 
quarter of 1930. Six of the ten made a 
scholastic average of 90 or better, and 
paid nothing. The other four boys made 
grades ranging from 81 to 88 and were 
required to pay one dollar per week 
each, or twelve dollars for the quarter. 


Who’s Who 
Among the Colleges 


A RECENT EXAMINATION made by 
two Lafayette College profes- 
sors of “Who’s Who in America” had 
somewhat surprising results. The study 
as described in the Journal of Education, 
was to ascertain which of 500 institutions 
has contributed the highest percentage 
of graduates to the 29,000 persons in- 
cluded in “Who’s Who,” and also the 





ratio of the listed graduates to the total 
number of living alumni of the various 
institutions. 

It was found that Harvard is among 
those far in the lead in the total of grad- 
uates included in the 29,000, and third in 
the percentage of living alumni who are 
in “Who’s Who.” Yale is second in the 
first list, and sixth in the © second. 
Princeton is third in the first list, and 
ninth in the second. Amherst, seventh 
in the first list, holds the second place in 
the percentage list. 

“The actual first place in this. whole 
list is held by the Hampden-Sydney 
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SMALL BUT INFLUENTIAL COL- 

LEGE, by Edwin D. Mead; 
Journal of Education, January 19. Re- 
viewed under the title, “Who’s Who 
Among the Colleges,” on this page. 

EXAMINATION SysTEM ATTACKED, The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, January 
16. The North of England Education 
Conference hears Dr. James H. Steel of 
Glasgow question the validity of the 
whole examination system. 

Sussipizinc ScHOLARSHIP, by Oscar A. 
Ullrich; School and Society, January 3. 
Reviewed under the title, “Where 
Grades Pay,” on this page. 

CHILDREN OF FREEDOM, by Stella Cross- 
ley Ward; Harpers, February. A teacher 
in a progressive school warns of the 
dangers of psychological fads and fad- 
dists in modern education. 

Just To ReaD AND Write! by J. A. Ben- 
schoten; World’s Work, December. Re- 
viewed under the title, “Reducing the 
Six Per Cent,” on this page. 

Tue Fine Art or BEING Parents, by 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt; The Christian 
Advocate, January 15. Parents’ respon- 
sibility begins when the child is born, 
and it lies not only in what they give the 
child, but in what they make of them- 
selves, and in the atmosphere which they 
create in the home. 

Scuoot Success, AN ELEMENT IN MEN- 
TAL HEALTH, by Clara Bassett; The Jour- 
nal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, January. Depriving children of 
praise, approval, and encouragement and 
exposing them to frequent failures may 
permanently: warp their personalities 
and outlook on life and may ever result 
in mental disease. 








College, the famous old Virginia college, 
now having 254 students and a faculty 


_ of sixteen members,” writes Edwin D. 


Mead. 

“Hampden-Sydney College is one of 
the thirteen colleges which antedate the 
Revolution. It opened its doors on 
January 1, 1776. It was founded by 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians, and 
was named after the two great English 
champions of constitutional liberty, John 
Hampden and Algernon Sydney. Hamp- 
den-Sydney College is situated in Prince 
Edward County, near the middle ground 


between the James River and the south. 
ern boundary of Virginia, between Tide- 
water and the mountains. . .. Among its 
founders were Patrick Henry, whose six 
sons attended the college, James Madi- 
son, and no fewer than six members of 
the famous Virginia Conventions of 1774, 
1775, and 1776, so influential in the early 
days of the Revolution. 

“The list of the graduates of this little 
Virginia college is most remarkable and 
attests impressively the character of its 
instruction and influence. It embraces 
one President of the United States, Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison; ten members of 
the United States Senate and twenty- 
five members of the House of Represen- 
tatives, four foreign ministers, eleven 
governors of states, five members of the 
Supreme Court of Virginia, and sixty- 
eight other judges. Governor Byrd, re- 
cently governor of Virginia, is a Hamp- 
den-Sydney man; and he has recently 
written: ‘There were times when almost 
every important position in the State of 
Virginia from governor down was filled 
by Hampden-Sydney men.’” 


Reducing the 
Six Per Cent. 


T IS NOT HARD to teach adults to 

read and write, though that was 
the old idea. For years nothing was 
done because it was believed you 
couldn’t teach an old dog new tricks. 
Children learn almost unconsciously, but 
it takes them several years. [Illiterate 
parents can acquire the rudiments in five 
or six weeks. Adults have lived, and it 
isn’t hard to teach them to read and 
write about it. 

Cora Wilson Stewart started the 
adult education movement in Rowan 
County, Kentucky, in 1911. It was her 
native heath and she knew the situations 
which faced mountain whites. (Until 
recently, six per cent. of the American 
people were illiterate; with .05 per cent. 
for example in Germany). By the third 
year there were classes all over Ken- 
tucky, and in Tennessee, Alabama, and 
South Carolina. Rowan County had six- 
teen hundred attending 
schools,” so-called because sessions were 
held only on moonlight evenings when 
it was possible for families to make their 
way to the schoolhouses. Julius Rosen- 
wald, through the Rosenwald Fund in 
Chicago, donated $200,000, and Miss 
Stewart was designated director of the 
National Illiteracy Commission. Georgia 
taught 40,848 adults; Alabama 41,726; 
South Carolina 49,145; Louisiana 108,351. 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Arkansas 
were active. 

The adult student learns to write his 
name by tracing it deeply indented in a 
thick blotter. “Again and again he per- 
forms the same simple operation, tracing 
painstakingly—and each time a little 
more quickly—those two _ imprinted 
words,” says J. A. Benschoten writ- 
ing in World’s Work. “Then he comes 
to the twentieth oblong, . exactly like 
its predecessors save that its surface 
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is smooth. The stub of the pencil does 
not falter. Resolutely its holder sets to 
work to make his own indentations on 
the unblemished white blotter. Very 
slowly now, for the great hand must 
draw as perfectly as possible the letters 
which it has learned to form by tracing 
them nineteen times along an indicated 
path. J-O-H-N ... the hand is raised 
and set down again as the eye measures 
the proper space to be left before begin- 
ning the second word... W-I-L-L-I-S! 

“With the joy of a great accomplish- 
ment ... John Willis struggles from his 
seat. For the first time in his fifty-six 
years—with his own hand and without 
help from another—he has written his 
own name!” 


Education 


Sidelights 


NEW CURRICULUM, to go into 

effect next fall, has been 
adopted by the faculty of Yale College. 
The purpose is to place upon the indi- 
vidual student the responsibility for his 
education through giving him greater 
freedom. All mid-year examinations 
are to be abolished and all half-year 
courses are to be abandoned. There will 
be three reading periods, one of which 
will precede the final examinations held 
at the end of the year. These tests will 
be more comprehensive than at present, 
covering the field as outlined in advance 
by the instructor and not being con- 
fined to matter actually covered in lec- 
tures and recitations. This change will 
assume an eager interest on the student’s 
part to do outside work in the subject. 


@ @ R. T. RExsE, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, addressed the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges in Indianapolis re- 
cently. Mr. Reese told the college heads 
that the problems of the college man in 
business were with human relationship 
rather than with material things. He 
said that education should equip the po- 
tential industrial leader with a knowl- 
edge of biology, psychology, sociology, 
economics, and the humanities. 

“It is a sad situation,” he declared, 
“that so many students reach the final 
semester of their senior year with no 
idea of what they want to do. The two 
fundamentals which industry deems 
most vital in the selection of men are in- 
terest and capacity.” 


@ @ “THE AMERICAN COLLEGE man is 
far maturer and older than the English. 
Even our statesmen, judging by some of 
their actions, remain remarkably young 
during the course of their entire life. 
Though this preservation of youth some- 
times produces little more than infantile 
imbecility, I am in favor of it.... By the 
time Americans are out of college, they 
have experienced all the pleasures. 
There is nothing new for them in the 
Way of everyday entertainment.”—Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton in Yale Daily News. 
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Gold 
Mines add 
to scenery 
as well 

as wealth 







Be an Arm-Chair Pioneer 
on this Civilized Frontier 











COVERED WAGONS and Indians-on-the-warpath are only 
memories in Colorado—but here is the last American fron- 
tier and here the stalwart pioneers of 1931 are winning for- 
tunes from incalculable natural resources, are finding their 
life opportunities in the same great state that Theodore 


Roosevelt christened “the playground of the Republic.” 


Here are genuine prospectors, working with various of the 
250 minerals and compounds found in Colorado. They get 
the thrills, the joys, the vigorous outdoor life of the old- 
time pocugbetensine none of his hardships or perils. 


Here are the capitalists, the merchants, the farmers, the 
manufacturers, the professional men of ’59, still building 
an empire, in a still new, still growing region-still findin 
inspiration and courage and energy in the land of the 
Rockies, but with every modern luxury and convenience 
immediately at hand. 

And Colorado people live! Everyday they have the myriad 
outdoor pleasures, the breath-taking splendor, the ultra- 
violet “st sunshine, the extra-vitamin foods that make a 
Colorado vacation the best vacation of all. 

Take your next vacation in Colorado-it costs less-and 
study at first hand Colorado’s living advantages. Send the 
coupon now, and start planning! 


























Travel z Exploration 























Right, a spear 
fisherman by the 
coral reefs off 
Waikiki. Above, 
a pineapple field. 


W = ONE THINKS of the 
Hawaiian Islands, one 


usually pictures amber sands, moonlight 
on surf, music, and perhaps a dark- 
skinned maiden in grass skirt and flow- 
ers dancing. Or one may see endless 
sunshine, bronzed boys diving in clear 
blue water, finely cropped golf greens, 
and flower hedged streets. 

These things have made Hawaii the 
year-round playground for tourists, but 
they are not the only ones to be enjoyed 
on the islands. Hawaii has snow-cov- 
ered mountains with lakes which freeze 
over, in the high altitudes. It has active 
volcanoes and extinct craters, deep can- 
yons and sulphur springs. It is teeming 
with unique bird and plant life. It has 
modern pineapple and sugar plantations, 
and factories. And it has a history. and 
traditions which would soon die out if 
they were not cherished by those who 
appreciate the picturesque. 

The Hawaiian Islands, a chain of eight 
coral and lava rocks once known as the 
Sandwich Islands, lie in the middle of 
the North Pacific Ocean. That sounds 
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about as distant as Shanghai, but as a 
matter of fact it is only eight to ten days 
journey by express train and boat from 
New York City, or proportionately less 
as you move west. Honolulu, the capi- 
tal, is 2091 miles from San Francisco, 
four days on a fast ship, and little more 
than that from other Pacific ports. 

Prices in Hawaii resemble those in the 
United States. A three-weeks tour, in- 
cluding the ocean passage, is listed at 
as low a figure as $325. In considering 
this, however, it is wise to add $100 for 
extras like tips, laundry, trips not in- 
cluded in the itinerary, and small pur- 
chases. Since the islands are a territory 
of the United States, one is spared the 
red tape of passport and visa. And a 
further advantage is that although many 
languages are spoken, English is the offi- 
cial language in Hawaii. 

The islands are favored by nature. 
They lie in a position which should pro- 
duce a tropical climate, but they are so 
cooled by trade winds in summer and 
warmed by the sun in winter, that the 
temperature in the lowlands hovers 


What Is There 





S 
. 





in Hawaii? 


Waikiki, grass skirts, and pineapples are not all. 
Besides, you can now make round trips to find 
out for yourself, beginning at $425 over all. 


around seventy-five degrees. Hence 
sports are always in season, and light 
sports clothes and bathing suits the 
mode except when the traveler visits 
the mountains. 

Honolulu is a modern city on Oahu 
Island. As far as streets, buildings, taxi- 
cabs, and traffic are concerned, the 
traveler might suppose he was in any 
thriving American city. But the pro- 
fusion of flowers everywhere, and the 
cosmopolitan population are constant re- 
minders of the foreign land. Besides the 
native Hawaiians, Filipinos, Japanese, 
Chinese, Porto Ricans, Koreans, Portu- 
guese, and representatives of a dozen 
other nations fill the streets. The Orien- 
tals are dominant. In the shops one 
finds all the treasures of the East: rich 
silks and embroideries, chests from 
Korea, cloisonné, and rugs. When you 
are sated with the fresh pineapple, 
guavas, cocoanuts, breadfruits, and pohu 
berries of Hawaii, you may go to a for- 
eign restaurant and taste strange Eastern 
dishes. Also you may visit Buddhist 
temples and Shinto shrines: 
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He feared to look 
the calendar in the eye 


A fight against time. A business pro- 
gram to be made fool-proof . . . so 
that he might enjoy Europe with his 
wife and daughter, his own mind 
worry-free. Meanwhile, too much to 
do, and too little time to do it. Half 
the fun of going spoiled by the 
trouble of getting ready. Contracts, 
board meetings . . . all day long. 
Then half the night . . . guide books. 
The best steamship line? Southamp- 
ton or Havre? Reservations in ad- 
vance? How? Where? When? 
Haunted by unfamiliar details, he 
feared to look the calendar in the 
eye. Then one hect’ morning the 


light broke through. He gathered up 
a hat-full of pencilled slips of paper. 
“Here,” he said to his secretary, 
“take these and get answers.” 

She did. She knew how. 

They were scores of high-spot 
travel questions . . . really a rough 
sketch of his travel dream .. . that 
she took over to the American Ex- 
press travel office. 

Then in a few days came the an- 
swer. The stateroom number on the 
best boat—sailing date—pier num- 
ber—itinerary —who would meet him 
at the port—the best trains—short 
cut airway connections—hotels and 


rates—local sightseeing trips—port 
and steamer for the return passage— 
the amount of Blue Express Travel- 
ers Cheques in their most useful 
denominations. 

It was a ground plan of his longed- 
for tour. He took it home. A few 
modifications in the program and the 
job was ended. His mind was free. 

This man knew his business and 
he discovered that the greatest of 
American Travel Companies knows 
its business. The two met—one with 
a need—the other with experienced 
men to meet that need—and an or- 
ganization in foreign lands to carry 
on its responsibility to the finish of 
his tour. 

This service is available merely by 
writing or calling at any American 
Express office—the main office is at 
65 Broadway, New York City. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD 





SERVICE FOR 


TRAVELERS 
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SEE THE 
HISTORY OF 


BRITAIN 





DURHAM...glorious eleventh century 
cathedral peacefully towering above the 
River Wear ... a magnificent glimpse of 
medizeval splendour—one of many that 
you mustn't miss. Travelling through En- 
gland’s eastern counties is more than a 
journey...it's a panorama of history and 
romance... Often you have heard the 
names... YORK... ancient city dominated 
by its sublime cathedral, treasure house of 
stained glass... ELY, PETERBOROUGH, 
NORWICH, LINCOLN, FOUNTAINS 
ABBEY, CAMBRIDGE...and a dozen more 
Let them be mere names no longer ... make 
them into memories. You will find them all 
on the eastern side of Britain, served by 
the London and North Eastern Railway. 


Call or write for new descriptive booklet 83. 


¢ 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent, 11 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 


@ 


LONDON 
AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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The only royal crown and _ throne 
which belong to the government of the 
United States are in Honolulu. Origi- 
nally the islands were inhabited by an 
intelligent branch of the Polynesian 
family. After Captain Cook discovered 





them in 1778 missionaries, traders, and |. 


adventurers came. The natives were 
willing to learn and quickly adopted 
western customs. They intermarried 
with the foreigners, and since new im- 
migrants kept arriving, there are few 
pure Hawaiians left today. 

The monarchs of Hawaii were well 
educated and often wise rulers. When 
they traveled abroad they were received 
with royal dignity. But they were not 
powerful enough to hold their kingdom 
against the foreigner. The islands were 
rich and were situated in a strategic po- 
sition, and the nations of the world cov- 
eted them. After many tribulations, a 
group of patriots determined to depose 
the queen, Liliuokalani, and to set up an 
independent government. They did this, 
finally arranging to have the territory 
annexed by the United States. Con- 
gress made Hawaii a territory in 1900. 

Iolani Palace in Honolulu. became the 
seat of the new government. Of the 
royal glory of the past little remains, but 
there is the throne room, with its carved 
koa wood chairs, surmounted by golden 
crowns. And next door, in the archives 
vault, is a golden crown set with dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds. There is 
also a church in the city, built entirely 
of coral, where the monarchs used to 
worship, and where devout Hawaiians 
still hold services on Sundays. 

Other places worth visiting in Hono- 
lulu, are the aquarium, where thou- 
sands of tropical fish are kept; the mu- 
seums which display Polynesian an- 
tiques, extinct bird life of the islands, 
and feather robes; and, of course, the 
famous beach at Waikiki. 

There are many excursions around 
Oahu which are easily made by motor 
or train from Honolulu. Wonderful 
views may be had from Mount Tantalus, 
and from the Punchbowl, an - extinct 
crater which rises just behind Honolulu. 
Outside the city Nuuanu Pali looms up. 
You look across fields of rice, pineapple, 
and sugar plantations, and cocoanut 
groves, to the blue Pacific, the saw- 
toothed mountains and ‘red volcanic 
cliffs. Kamehameha, the great hero king 
of the islands, once fought his fiercest 
battle on Pali, driving his enemy over 
the cliff. 

At Kaneohe Bay, in the valley below, 
visitors are taken in glass-bottomed 
boats to see the submarine gardens and 
coral reefs. In a circular tour of the 
island you pass -native villages, with 
here and there a grass-roofed cottage. 
There is a beautiful Mormon Temple at 
Laie, a United States military reserva- 
tion and aviation field, and a sugar mill 
in operation at Aiea. Such a circular 
tour may be made in eight hours, al- 
though it is better to spend longer. 

Each island in the Hawaiian group 
differs from the others in some way. 
Among the most interesting to the tour- 
ist is Hawaii, with its five volcanic 
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KONNICHIWA 
NIPPON 


Geeetings 
Japan 


Greet the Empire of the 
Rising Sun at the Gold- 


en Gate...come to meet 





you in one of Nippon’s pleasure pagodas of 
the sea... ASAMA Maru, Cuicuisu Maru,and 
Tatsuta Maru. & When you goaboard these 
motor liners in San Francisco, you are already 
in Japan. True, the twentieth-century luxury 


all about you is American, but the atmos. 











phere of Oriental courtesy is Japanese. % 


Fourteen days later when you arrive in 
Yokohama, you will know a lot of things in 
Japanese, and better still, much about thecharm- 


ing customs of the cherry blossom kingdom, 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES ..e 


STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


Magnificent staterooms and suites...swim- 
ming pool...gymnasium...wide decks...and 
menu delicacies that would make the most 
world-weary palate cut a caper. Dancing, of 
course. English-speaking stewards and an 
office of the Japan Tourist Bureau on board. 
& Regular sailings from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, first class $300 up, cabin class 
$250 up...from Seattle and Vancouver direct 
to the Orient on new cabin motor liners or 
all Tourist Cabin ships $125 to $250 up. 
For detailed information write Dept. 14. 


New York . 10 Bridge Street 
545 Fifth Avenue 


San Francisco . 551 Market St. 
Seattle . 1404 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago . 40 No. Dearborn St. 


Los Angeles 
605 So. Grand Ave. 


zs Or any local tourist agent 
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Natural Color Photograph by Frank G. Fulton 





Panorama of the Towering Peaks of Zion from the East Rim Trail 


See America’s Newest and Noblest Wonderlands ... 


GRAND CANYON 


| ZION AND BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL 
PARKS. They’re new, because only in the last few years 
have Zion, Bryce and the incomparable North Rim of Grand 
Canyon been accessible to the public. But their majestic 
beauty is old as the countless ages that have gone into 
making their incredible painted canyons and mountains. 











Via Union Pacific you can see these spectacular regions, 


Kaibab National Forest and Cedar 








Breaks as well, in one thrilling 
5-day motor bus tour. Comfortable 
lodges en route. Dancing and 


ient stopovers may be made at 


Denver,Salt Lake City and Ogden. 
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Your Real Vacation 
Is in the West 


The clean wholesome air... sunshine full 
of life giving rays...deep starry nights... 
murmuring pines. ..lofty peaks...mysterious 
silent canyons await you in the West. Here 
nature fills you with new inspiration, new 
keenness for life. 





For a Longer Stay in the West 
. .. Go by Train 


Let Union Pacific take you to your chosen 
vacationland. You arrive with minimum 
time en route, with maximum comfort. 
Take advantage of low summer fares. Here 
is your chance to see all of the West via 
Union Pacific, which serves 15 National 
Parks and more of the scenic West than 
any other railroad. 


At little more than half the usual fares 
you can visit 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
California and Hawaii 
' Colorado 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 


Write for illustrated booklets about any of 
these Western wonderlands. 


Ask about all-expense escorted tours to the 
West. It’s the convenient carefree way tc 
travel. You know the cost before you start. 


J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Room 15 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me complete information and booklets about ---------------- 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 








Warmth and sunshine tempt you to 
bask and stretch and yawn away the 


whole tranquil day, and a beach 






kitchen brings you a most delightful 
luncheon menu and lets you remain 


relaxed and undisturbed. — pe mm 
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The thrill of Old 
France and Spain 
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mountains. Mauna Kea, white moun- 
tain, because it is covered with snow, is 
13,825 feet above sea level, the highest 
island mountain in the world. Mauna 
Loa, long mountain, is the largest vol- 
cano in the world. In the side of Mauna 
Loa, at an altitude of 4000 feet, is an 
active volcano, Kilauea, which is visited 
by thousands of persons annually. The 
government has made a reservation park 
of this region. A concrete road runs out 
from the town of Hilo past sugar plan- 
tations and pasture lands and through 
tropical forests. Suddenly vegetation 
stops. There is a black sea of lava, and 
beyond rise columns of vapor. Natives 
will tell you that this is the last home of 
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SprinGc Events IN HAwaII 


MARCH 

KrreE Day, an interesting international 
pageant of the air. 

Deep sea fishing is a popular sport all 
year, but excellent in March. 

WarxikI; fine all the time for surfing and 
bathing. 

APRIL 

FLOWERING TREES and Shower Blossoms 
season starts early in April, continuing 
for over three months. Hawaiian 
flowers are a riot of color, exotic and 
fragrant. 

Atoua Festiva of Flowers and Music, 
April 9 to 12, inclusive. The ancient 
traditions and legends of old Hawaii 
will be depicted in blossoms and flow- 
ers, songs and music. 

SoutHeRN Cross is plainly visible in 
April. 

MAY 

May Day is Lei Day in Hawaii, when 
the entire territory accords special ob- 
servance to the ancient Hawaiian cus- 
tom of expressing friendship and love 
with flower garlands. Everybody 
wears a lei. 

ORIENTAL pageantry in one of its most 
interesting forms is seen in Hawaii on 
May 5, traditional Japanese Boys’ Day. 

AnnuaL Aquatic meet is May 30. 


JUNE 
FLOWER TREE SEASON, when Hawaii, 
aflame with aerial gardens, is at its 
height in June. 
KAMEHAMEHA Day, June 11, is the Ha- 
waiian holiday honoring the first mon- 
arch of all the islands. 











the Goddess Pele, and that she must 
keep her fires burning eternally. You 
may peer over the edge of Halemaumau, 
the crater, and see the cones and moving 
lava. As late as last November Kilauea 
was in eruption, sending rockets of fire 
skyward. Everyone who was able went 
to view the gorgeous spectacle at night. 

Other attractions in the park are the 
sulphur springs, pumice beds, lava tubes, 
and the tropical bird and plant life. As 
Many as one hundred species of one 
kind of tree have been found, and there 
are violets which grow on woody stems 
six feet tall. Some specimens of flora 
are unique not only to Hawaii, but to a 
small area on one island. Incidentally 


On your way lo 


(i alifornia! 


a 
San Antonio 















Great Salt Lake 








When you choose to go one way, return another 
by Southern Pacifie’s Four Great Routes, you 
see more of the Pacific Coast and more of the 
United States than on any other railroad. 


*gepecrigeten BouND! Down from the North and East 
they come. By rail from Chicago; by rail or by 
Southern Pacific Steamship from New York... through 
New Orleans on their way to California. 

Throughout the miles that measure the SunseT 
Route drifts the color of foreign lands. Old France 
still rules New Orleans...in charming little restaurants 
and in forgotten courtyards. But it is the O/d South 
that boards the train with you. With its gracious hos- 
pitality, and a Creole dish or two. 

Before the speeding lights of your train twinkle to 
the stars, another world suggests itself. A world that’s 
close to Mexico, close to the charm that Spain has left. 
You’ ll see it in the sun-splashed adobe; hear it in the 
softly spoken Spanish phrases. 

Houston, San Antonio, E] Paso, with Juarez just 
across the Rio Grande, Douglas, Tucson, Phoenix, 
Agua Caliente, Old Mexico, mark this famous route. 
Choose for your return the Gotpen Stare, SHAsTA 
or Overtanp Route and you’!! choose from the fol- 
lowing places (see coupon). 

Low summer fares are in effect May r5. 
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Southern Pacific 





H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or O. P. BARTLETT, 310 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 





My Pacific Coast destination will be 


following placés I have checked: 
{ } Crater Lake 


{ }] Great Salt Lake [ }] Lake Tahoe 
{ ] Columbia River 


{ } Pacific Northwest [] San Francisco []} Los Angeles 


. I would like to include in my roundtrip the 
[ ] Yosemite [ } The Redwoods 
{ } San 


Diego [ ] Agua Caliente { ] Santa Barbara [ } Del Monte [ ] San Antonio { } El Paso { }] New Orleans 
2103 


Name 


Address 
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LIGHT ON 


THE MYSTERY 


who couldnt s leep 




















March, 1931 


ataconninasiall vel perma 


there are no snakes and no native rep- 
tiles in the islands. They have been 








| called the paradise of the pleasure 


seeker. Really they are the paradise of 
the naturalist. 
Maul Island has the largest of extinct 


' craters, and water falls, successive 


gorges, and deep canyons mark it as one 
of the scenic places in Hawaii. Molokai 
is noted for the sheer precipice which 
rises 4000 feet from the sea. On this 
island also is the famous leper settle- 
ment. Lanai has been bought for com- 
mercial purposes, and is now a _ vast 
pineapple plantation. 

If possible it is- worthwhile to visit 
each of the islands. The best advertise- 
ment the writer knows for Hawaii is 


| that those who have lived there for a 


year or more are even more enthusiastic 
than those who have made a short tour. 
So take as much time as you can afford, 
and you will not be disappointed. 


Strange Dwellers 
in Australia 
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now, Australia has existed in Cante’ 
The house was hushed. Midnight had struck two hours ago. the green pastures of our Puritan minds | Englis 
But still the guest in 1422 hunched wide-eyed in his bed. as the strange land,” writes Ben Robert- | the fa 
Wid acd eCameeree led with son, Jr., in the February Asia. “Since | Wore 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee pores. —_ those lavender-scented days of the long 
ghosts and the thin wind at his window was an eerie voice. ago when the banner of the spangled ow k 
The curtain moved! He shrank back, and would have cried stars was first flown in free glory over Wi 
out, if his Better Judgment had not said, “After all, this is salt waves, sailors of our land have re- f inc! 
only a fictional murder you’re reading. You might be a little turned to tell around firesides at night | | ¢SOF 
. . >» of that place where no thing was the | kings. 
calmer until the mystery is solved. em © ou 
And perhaps he was — a little. At any rate he turned back The Australian animal life is as ex- | Abbey 
to his book and read on to the end. otic as one would expect in so strange a | overa 
You may or may not be a mystery story enthusiast. Per- land. In 1697, old William de Vlamingh | Cathe 
haps your preference is for the gentler tempo of philosophy discovered four black-feathered swans | Norm 
: . : in an estuary. In 1699, William Dampier P 
or biography. But if you do read blood-and-thunder thrillers beheld “ : Time: 
. 7 n : eheld “a sort of raccoon, different from Drak 
far into the night when you’re away from home, there is no that of the West Indies, chiefly as to the JTaKe 
place quite as comfortable for doing it as your Statler room. | legs, for these have short forelegs.” silver 
There, ever. if the nerve strain is as bad as other places, the Evidently the kangaroo! Of this phe- St. 
eye strain isn’t. For you can slip into your pajamas, settle the ser gee Als abo the famous Captain tad ; 
blankets over your knees, switch on the bed-head reading Cook: “Its progress is by successive oie 
‘ petit leaps or hops, of a great length, in an | fairy t 
lamp, and have perfect illumination for the darkest plot. erect posture. This animal is called by | as it 
And these bed-head reading lamps do give abundant the natives Kanguroo. The next day | poppic 
illumination. They are designed for that. When we first intro- our kanguroo was dressed for dinner, Th 
duced them — and, incidentally, introduced them in every and proved most excellent meat.” as tho 
ES I ES Se Me The Australian mainland is probably SO 
SMB P : ? the most ancient of all land surfaces, ae 
culating ice water, the radio—we saw to preserving for a million years the plant eautl 
it that they had the quality we give our and animal life of a remote age. It can af 
guests in service, hospitality and equip- boasts the platypus and prickly anteater, Veiling 
| \ ment—a quality that even world-travelers both of which lay eggs. The platypus has shares 
k } approve. the fur of a seal, the pouch of a kanga- Sige 
The bed-head reading lamp roo, the bill of a duck, and it lives both 
oe pated tod bah Sg teh to on land and in the sea. Then there are 
pst eh seed oad = the marsupials, who carry their young in | G.E.O 
pouches; wombats, bandicoots, opossums, 
koalas, kangaroos. There are over a G Ey 
| hundred kinds of the latter, varying i 
H O T Q LS STAT 1€ R from mouse to man size. 
There are millions of rabbits, the first 
pair of which are said to have been in- 
BOSTON BUFFALO troduced by a homesick Englishman who 
wanted something to hunt. Today they 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUES are an unspeakable pest to farmers. The 
. dingoes, or wild dogs, were found with 
the Australian aborigines by the first 
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Che Creasure Houses 
nf England 


Canterbury Cathedral, the birthplace of 
English Christianity, rises triumphant in 
the faith that keeps her ever young. 
Worcester framed by the Severn invites 
to mediaeval dreaming. Bath Abbey is 
still known as the lantern of England. 
Winchester recalls Edward the Con- 
fessor and the glory of long-departed 
kings. Wells, the Feminine, is the life 
of our Saviour in stone. Glastonbury 
Abbey raises its solemn arms to heaven 
over a heath of green. Noble Salisbury 
Cathedral, the perfectly proportioned. 
Norman Gloucester of the deep bells. 
Time-toned Exeter can remember when 
Drake returned from the Indies with 
silver strapped to every mast. 

St. David’s and Llandaff in Wales, 
now reborn, were once ivy-clad ruins. 
And tragic Tintern Abbey, the loveliest 
fairy tale of them all—all its pride gone 
as it humbly kneels in a meadow of 
poppies. 

The treasure houses of England look 
as though men sang all day as they built 
them—mellow with ancient wisdom— 
beautiful beyond words. No experience 
can affect you so profoundly as this un- 
veiling of a glorious past which England 


‘shares with you. 


Suggestions, plans, and reservations will be 
gladly made if you write to 


G. E. ORTON, General Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Great Western 


= upland 
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white men. They have a howl that 
would turn a Colorado coyote green 
with envy, and are most destructive to 
sheep. 

Australia is, of course, the sheep con- 
tinent. The annual wool clip is nearly a 
million pounds, and in one state— 
Queensland—single estates run as many 
as a hundred and forty thousand head. 
Incidentally, the toyland genus “teddy 
bear” is not an imitation bear at all. 
The living likeness upon which it was 
modeled is the Australian koala—‘“a 
spittin’ image.” 


India, Ancient 


and Modern 


Eye city OF JarpuR, India, is no- 
table for peacocks and color. 
Peacocks stroll along the highways, strut 
upon the city walls, and preen their 
feathers in palace gardens. 

“And the royal city, which holds them 
sacred, glows like its peacocks in bril- 
liant colors,” writes Catherine Carr in 
India. “The broad, crenellated walls of 
the pink sandstone city hold in their 
protecting circle a people who revel in 
color. Jaipur men go decked in turbans 
of lemon, and lilac, and orange. The 
women’s voluminous skirts are crimson, 
and blue, and yellow. Dyers hang drip- 
ping webs of purple cloth across the 
streets to dry in the sun. In the market, 
grain lies in golden piles upon the pink 
pavements. One street sells slippers of 
scarlet leather embroidered in black and 
green. Another glitters with brass and 
copper utensils stacked in high rows... . 
Jaipur is present-day India, crowded, 
restless. But only six miles away is 
India of the past.” 

Amber, deserted capital of the Raj- 
putana’s ancient glory, bristles with ro- 
mance and legend. Above the silent city 
stands the feudal castle which held the 
rocky pass above Jaipur for ten cen- 
turies. Within marble halls the chiefs 
held court or watched Rajput heroes tilt 
in the courtyards. Down the narrow 
streets of the city war elephants in gay 
trappings and armed knights used to go. 
Through one gate generations of devoted 
queens bore their husband’s bodies to 
the funeral pyre, giving themselves to 
the flames as well. 

Each wall, each rampart, brings up 
the tale of some glorious or base deed, 
for the princes were not all of a kind. 
The worn outlines of a gambling board 
were discovered in the pavement of an 
arcaded terrace. Rajput princes had a 
passion for gambling. It is said that one 
king lost all his possessions, then his 
brothers, and finally his beautiful queen 
at the game. 

Although Amber palace has been re- 
built many times, sections have re- 
mained the same throughout the cen- 
turies, says the author. There has al- 
ways been the garden. Its cool green 
shade is glimpsed through a carved 
doorway at the end of a corridor of 
slender columns. Here on a marble 
bench beside the fountain” the princes 
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LEVIATHAN 


Perfect Prelude 
to Europe! 


Travet on the LEVIATHAN, 
World’s Largest Ship, is the final word 
in the fine art of Service. There’s the 
stability of size . . . the steadiness of 
tonnage . . . the swiftness of uncon- 
scious motion . . . stewards and steward- 
esses who speak your own language and 
instantly comprehend your slightest 
wish . . . whose deference and courteous- 
ness have won a multitude of friends 

. an unusual complement of spacious 
rooms with private baths at new reduced 
fares... brilliant Club Leviathan... 
sprightly Ben Bernie dance orchestra 
... “Talkies” . . . ship-to-shore tele- 


phone . . . famous Pompeian swimming 
pool . . . enclosed golf, tennis and ping 
pong courts... gymnasium .. . swift, 


silent elevators to save steps... a cui- 


Sf, 





sine that numbers every world delicacy, 
prepared by a chef who catered for 
an emperor... the charm of smart 
company and brilliant minds . . . and 
divertissements that dial every happy 
emotion! 

For a quick, smooth crossing take the 
Leviathan. For a luxurious trip at low 
cost . . . palatial cabin liners George + 
Washington, America, Republic, Presi- 
dent Harding and President Roosevelt. 
Fares on all ships a new revelation in 
economic ocean travel. And, equally 
significant, every fare a contribution to 
American prosperity. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Paul W. Chapman, President 
45 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
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REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, |ROUND 

and WORLD’S WORK WORLD 

For space and rates in our departments write to TOURS 

THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass., U.S. A. as 
ENCLAND | 23 

PORTS 

$680 






Th PERSONAL TOUCH t 


your tour of E U ROPE Pie 


SEE your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean 
and Dawson, Ltd., and have them arrange your 


Che English 
Countryside 


A fully illustrated folder 
telling you where you may stay 
at moderate cost, and see all of | 
England that is most charming ]) 
and least hackneyed. 


Che English Inn 
Post free on request from 


The Where-to-go-Bureau, Inc. 
8, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


next tri P to Europe. Your tour will he personally 
planned’’ by specialists who have lived in Europe 
. . who know their Europe from every angle, 
Independent Tours Private Motor Tours 
59 Branches in Europe serving 
discriminating travellers since 1871 


DEAN &DAWSON, Led. 


512 Fifth Ave. New York City 














Clark's Famous Cruises - - - 
NORTHCHPESTOSE 


EUROPE Cruise July 4—53 Days 
S. S. Laurentic— $650 to $1350 
Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, 


Paris, London; select clientele; the most and best 


Glasgow stands at the waist of for your money. 
Hotels, Drives, Fees, etc., included. 


Scotiand—the fairest land you Hotel 
will see from the Fastnet Rock raNnhel @2'4:40he a2 SWITZ ERLAND Frank C. Clark Times Bidg., N.Y. 


to Damascus. 
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with our amazing 
travel values. We spe- 
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TH AMERICA 


DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS 
No Intermediate Stops 











Fortnightly service on 
the famous * Prince» 
ships provide for the fastest 
time to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
ROUND | Accommodations for first class 
WORLD passengers only. Reservations 
108 and literature at authorized 
DAYS tourist agents or Furness Prince 
Line, 34 Whitehall Street (where 
PORTS Broadway begins) or 565—5th 
Ave., New York City. 


Prince Line Service has © been continuous between 
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terraces, boiling pools, 
waterfalls, mountains, rivers, 
the Grand Canyon—all in 
one national pa 


Yellowstone 


Make it your vacation this 
summer. Address E. E. Nelson, 





Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish American Line, | 
From London or Paris by conven- 
ient boat or train service — ten 
hours by air. Through trains from 
Berlin and Hamburg. Booklet free 
from any travel bureau or write 














New York and South America Jor 35 years 
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You Too Can Earn Extra Money! 


Easily and pleasantly, selling subscriptions for the Review of Reviews and The 
Golden Book. 


Busy men and women are quick to accept the fact that the Review of Reviews is 
the great time saver—the magazine that brings them each month a record of the 
important news items in politics, science, religion and education—also the best articles 
which appeared in other current periadicals, condensed. 

















Its fitting companion is the Golden Book. It supplies the mental stimulus that only 
the best literature can provide—the true enjoyment that can only be derived from the 
greatest and best short stories of all time. Delightfully varied, it satisfies all lovers of 
good reading. 


You can earn many an extra dollar by introducing these “quality” magazines to 
your friends and neighbors. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION, Agency Division RR 3-31 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen.—I should like to earn some extra money. Please. send supplies. 
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Sourn SEA ISLANDS 
MARK THE WAY TO 


Australia 





—_ few days at sea a new scene 
comes to view — colorful Hawaii or 
dreamy Tahiti, the Fijis, Samoa, Raro- 
tonga or the snow-topped mountains 
of New Zealand. You will learn the 
soft strange music of Polynesian 
voices; coco-palms and mangoes and 
flaming flower trees become familiar; 
you will see curious changes of native 
custom on each new jaunt ashore. 


Australia is an enthralling part of 
the globe—a continent as large as 
America— with the world’s finest and 
largest bathing beaches in the very 
suburbs of world-important cities. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL OFFICE 


There is much to do— more to see 
than can be seen in years of traveling 
about this great island-continent with 
its strange aboriginal life and customs 
and fauna and flora found nowhere 
else in the world, easily accessible to 
any tourist. 

This coupon will bring you interest- 
ing illustrated booklets describing 
Australia. Send it today. 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


865 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 








A File of the Review of 

Reviews in Bound Form Is 

a History of the Last 35 
Years 
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loved to sit and hear the deeds of their 
ancestors rehearsed by faithful bards. 

The second part which has remained 
unchanged is the sinister temple of Kali, 
the destroyer-goddess. Although a pe- 
culiar smell pervades the place, there is 
no sign of the living sacrifice which is 
daily offered by sullen-eyed priests. 

“The many-armed statue of the god- 
dess stands in a shadowy niche as it has 
for centuries, its ferocious eyes gleam- 
ing. Threatening eyes Kali has, hungrily 
dissatisfied with the goat offered her in 
place of her old-time human sacrifice,” 
comments the author. 











Our Rapidly 
Shrinking World 


; fos DEAR, dead days when travel 
had not yet grown from an ad- 
venture inte an industry are recalled by 
Wallace Irwin in the North American 
Review. Mr. Irwin says that when he 
was a boy he thrilled over the pink 
camels and arsenic-green date palms of 
the stereopticon slides which the minis- 
ter brought back from his travels. To- 
day the village plumber counts his win- 
ter lost if he does not pack up his family 
and drive to Florida or California as the 
mood strikes him. And those who have 
to stay at home have the movies. 

It has been Mr. Irwin’s fortune to 
have seen many places seldom discov- 
ered by the regular tourist. He watched 
the lunar eclipse from the banks of the 
sacred Ganges, and saw thousands of 
pilgrims praying for the return of the 
moon. He has seen the unusual tricks 
of the fakirs of India, and the savage 
priests of Mbequa, Fiji, walk on live 
coals. In each place, however, he dis- 
covered how small the world has be- 
come. The fakir had tried his chicken 
hatching stunt at Coney Island, and the 
fire walkers had been pictured on 
Broadway. 

Most notable of Mr. Irwin’s adven- 
tures, was his entertainment by the 
King of the Cannibal Islands. The 
grandfather of the present monarch, 
known as a bloody man, presented his 
500 islands to Queen Victoria as a birth- 
day present. This same king, sixty years 
ago, had a temple, and a sacrifice stone 
where captive warriors were neatly done 
to death. The remains of these things 
are displayed by the present incumbent, 
who fancies Havana cigars and enjoys 
subscribing to popular magazines. 

“Ratu Popé Epeli Senilola showed me 
plainly how this rapid-speeding world is 
bringing us all into the same Main 
Street,” writes Mr. Irwin. “Down to his 
waist he dresses like any European gen- 
tleman with a taste for sports coats and 
blue collars. From waist to knee he 
wears a white petticoat with rick-rack 
edging; his legs and feet are savagely 
unclad. He speaks with an Oxford 
accent.” 

And the king of the Cannibal Isles 
knows all about New York, although he 
has never been here. 
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Bad-Nauheim 
Germany 


The World-resort for Diseases 
of the Heart, 

also for arterial sclerosis, rheu- 

matism, nervous disorders. A 

Mecca for those seeking health. 


Plenty of amusements, famous 
orchestra, opera, golf and va- 
rious other sports. Motor trips. 
Excellent hotel accommoda- 
tion. 

For information apply to 


German Tourist Information Office 
665 Fifth Ave., New York City 


or to any first-class travel agency. 














Make Your Spare Time 


Profitable 
Join the ranks of ambitious men and women 
who are earning extra income by selling sub- 


scriptions for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
and the GOLDEN BOOK. Write to Review 
of Reviews, 55 Fifth Ave., for details. 














The Perfect 
Business Card 
for Salesmen 


creates the first impression 
in the mind of the buyer — 
the impression of prestige 
and quality which frequently 
requires years of service and 
salesmanship comm oltei cee 


A sample tab of perfect business 
cards are yours for the asking 


Ue JOHN B. WIGGINS (ompany 


(Established 1857 
1153 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Ill. 











WIGGINS 


Peerless oo ag 


CARD 
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California’s vacarion 





another ok ove 


y overhead pano- 
rama—Glacier Point, Half Dome, 
El Capitan, Bridal Veil, Vernal, 
Nevada and Yosemite Falls—towers 
wherever you turn, yet is only a 
beginning for your giant Yosemite 
holiday! 

White trails zigzag to the Valley 
rim, more than 3,000 feet in the air. 
You look down...breathless depths 

.. and out across a hundred miles 
of snow-capped Sierra, rose-shot at 
sunrise and a pinnacled other land 
in the magic of moonlight. 


BE BUSY, BE LAZY... 


Choose your own diversion. Here 
are sunny field-trips with a Ranger- 
Naturalist guide—saddle and motor 
tours into the High Country — the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, oldest 
of living things—golf with a world- 
famed setting—swimming and river- 
side barbecues — and the monster 
firefall that floats each night right 
out of the stars. 

Accommodations vary from house- 
keeping in the pines to the great, 
granite Ahwahnee . . . All-Expense 
Tours from 2 to 4 days and $23 to 
$77.50. Ask any travel agent, or write 
today for scenic folders: Yosemite 
Park and Curry Co., Box 152, Yo- 
semite National Park, California. 


osemite 
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Travel 


Sidelights 


T= TRAVEL Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland has pub- 
lished a million copies of the Annual 
Calendar of Events in Great Britain and 
Ireland. These pocket-sized booklets 
not only list the historic, social, and tra- 
ditional events of 1931, but give de- 
tailed information for visitors on every- 
thing from ice-skating to flying. 


@ @ AMONG THE NEw items this year is 
information for would-be campers. Vis- 
itors may become temporary members 
of the Camping Club, by the payment of 
$1.25. This entitles them to the year 
book which lists and gives information 
about 1200 camping sites in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, touring information 
and itineraries, and the use of the 
club’s permanent sites. 


@ © TuHERE is also information about 
foreign study; getting into touch with 
clubs, organizations, and professional 
brotherhoods, and the aid at hand for 
tracing one’s family ties in Great Britain. 


Travel 
Articles 


TARS AND DovusLte Stars, by 

Henry Albert Phillips; Japan, 
February. In this day of superlatives it 
is difficult for the traveler to know what 
to see and what to pass by. The writer 
lists certain sights in Japan which 
should be double starred on everyone’s 
itinerary. 

SkKYPATHS THROUGH LATIN AMERICA, by 
Frederick Simpich; The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, January. The writer 
started at Washington, flying south along 
the coast to Miami. From here the plane 
passed over the West Indies, thence to 
Trinidad, and on along the coast of 
South America to Montevideo and Bue- 
nos Aires. Flying west across the Andes 
it finally arrived at Santiago. Mr. Sim- 
pich gives a bird’s-eye view of the route 
with pen and camera. 

Two AMERICAN Boys IN THE U. S. S. R., 
by Robin and David Kinkead; The New 
Republic, January 28. This is the last 
of a series of six articles written by two 
Americans who are living in Moscow. 
After difficulties, one found employment 
as an English teacher, and the other as 
an assistant to a newspaper correspon- 
dent. Their comments and adventures 
as told in letters not written for publi- 
cation, give a new picture of Russia. 

Know’st THou THE Lanp, by Mary 
Daggett Lake, The Texas Outlook, Janu- 
ary. Even the native Texan needs to be 
reminded of the glories of his own state 
now and again. Miss Lake briefly de- 
scribes the variety in scenery, climate, 
and natural phenomena of Texas. 

Tue SANCTUARY OF ARCHAIC ANIMALS, by 
Ben Robertson, Jr.; Asia, February. See 
page 112. 


















A SIMPLE 


Ie Songbirds 





Joseph H. Dodson 


America’s foremost 
bird authority for 50 
years, has written an 
interesting book, beau- 
tifully illustrated with 
55 actual photographs 


~—‘Your Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them.”’ Tells you how to have birds on 
your premises the year round—explains 
styles of houses, 
baths and shelters 
they prefer. SEND 


FOR THIS FREE 
BOOK TODAY. 
Birds are useful. 
They keep the gar- 
den free from cut 4 
worms, bugs, moths Flicker House 
and other destructive insects. Mar- 
, tins feed from the air. Onecolony wi!l 
Queen Anne Martin ‘ome destroy thousands of mosquitoes aday- 


Birds Bring Cheer 





A medley of bird songs will add to the 
attractiveness of any home. Naturally, 
birds go where they are most welcome— 
have good places to nest, plenty of fresh 
water and food in sheltered stations for 


use in times of stress. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. 
20 Harrison St. Kankakee, II. 
Dodson Bird Houses are pr iced from $2 to $150 





Wren House 


Airrow Motor Boats 





Built for Outboard Motors. Designed for safety 
and speed. Priced $38 to $80. Write for freecatalog. 


AIR-FED MFG. CO. = 7th St., Sota Il. 
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pirne WORLD | 


| 80 HOURS! 


A miracle...possible for you in 
the city of miracles, Paris...at 
the International Colonial and 
Overseas Exposition ... May 
through October, 1931.. -the 
mighty drama of the empire 
builders laid before your eyes 
pygmies. .. Nautch 

girls ...Senegalese warriors.. 
Icelandic huts.. .BuddhistTem- 


ples.. .for.full information, in- 


quire of any French Line 

agency, travel bureau, or write 

American Committee, 4 E. 
52nd St., New York City. 








GO—OVER “THE LONGEST 
GANGPLANK IN THE WORLD” 


to The International Colonial and 
Overseas Exposition 


SPEED—COMFORT—ATMOSPHERE 
—AND A CUISINE THAT IS A CON- 
TINUAL DELIGHT await those who 
choose any of the a “es cr 
afloat”that constitu 


French: One 


19 STATE STREET + NEW YORK 
or any authorized French Line agent 
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who are satisfied. 
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re You Satisfied 
With Your Work 
-And Your Pay? 


If you’re satisfied with your work—and your pay check is 
all you desire—stop reading—this is not addressed to men 


If you’re trying to look ahead — hoping for promotion 
that’s slow to come—needing more money—willing to work 
for it but not getting it—then—read every word. This may 


acquire at home—studying in your 
spare time. It pays—in money and 
prestige—it puts you in touch with big things 
—with business leaders. It holds the immedi- 
ate reward of materially increased pay—it 
opens opportunities for rapid advancement to 
real positions—and it offers the ready possibil- 
ity of a business of your own as a public ac- 
countant. 





Tis is a business profession you can 


Accountancy— 
the modern business profession 


Now don’t get Accountancy confused with 
bookkeeping—the bookkeeper is the private 
in the business army—the Accountant the 
oficer—and each gets paid in proportion. 

Today Accountants deal with the most vital 
problems of business—the Costs—the Con- 
trols—Income and Tax matters—'s it any 
wonder that where bookkeepers are paid a 
living wage, trained accountants earn up to 
$10,000.00 and more a year? 

Any question about its possibility for you? 
Then read the facts about these four men and 
women—facts picked from thousands of simi- 
lar stories in our filese—men and women who 
chose LaSalle home study training to open up 
this profitable profession. 


From plumber to bank auditor 


He was beginning to get badly discouraged— 
this mid-western plumber. 32 years old— 
eleventh grade education—drawing a small 
salary—without increase for several years— 
no chance for advancement in sight. 

But a few months of LaSalle training opened 
up a bookkeeping job. A year later he became 
an accountant for an auto concern with two 
bookkeepers under him. Now he is auditor for 
one of the largest banks in his state and his 


be the turning point in your life. 


income is 325 percent larger than when he 
began accountancy with LaSalle. And even 
greater opportunity is ahead. 


Railway clerk becomes assistant 
auditor general 


“How can I get out of this rut and win bigger 
success?” 

That was the burning question of an un- 
trained railway clerk. He was in Canada— 
34 years old and drawing down a mighty slim 
salary. He analyzed himself and his qualifica- 
tions—he studied the path ahead—he investi- 
gated the experiences of men already at the 
top. He found that the chief difference between 
these successful men and himself was trained 
ability—that without training he was about 
as far as he could go. 

He sent us a coupon just like the one at the 
bottom of this page—he considered carefully 
the information that coupon brought him— 
he enrolled for LaSalle training in Accounting 
—and he began climbing—slowly but steadily. 

Today he is Assistant Auditor General of 
one of the world’s great railway systems—and 
the future is bright. 


“Good-bye time clock, ’m my 
own boss now”’ 


Down in southeastern Ohio, a young bank 
teller toiled away in his cage, looking forward 
along the usual slow path of advancement— 
a path especially slow for the man who has 
no special training and only loyal, routine 
service to offer an employer. 

Today, this man, yet in his early twenties, 
owns a flourishing public accounting business 
with four other accountants on his staff, has 
the respect and liking of the leaders of his 
community, is his own boss, and has an income 











of which men much older than he would be 
proud. The LaSalle coupon started him. 


Accounting helped her 
become auditor 


At the other end of Ohio, a woman book- 
keeper in a great hotel worked day after day 
at the details of a minor bookkeeping job. She 
was untrained, unable to cope with any ac- 
counting problems outside of her routine task- 
She realized that she could go no further with- 
out outside help. 

She sent the coupon. She got under way. 

Training in Higher Accountancy swept away 
the obstacles—opened up a clear road to 
ability and opportunity. When she completed 
the training she was head auditor and accoun- 
tant at a substantial increase in salary. She 
has since been transferred to an even bigger 
hotel and her income has grown accordingly. 


Would you like to join this 
profitable profession? 
You can—if you have the ambition and the 
will to prepare. But the first step is to get the 
facts—send the coupon. 

Our new illustrated booklet, “Accountancy, 
the Profession that Pays,” will open up to you 
a complete view of the accounting field—its 
problems, opportunities—will show you how 
its leaders work, what they expect of its 
future, what they demand in the men and 
women who are to become their co-workers 
and successors. In addition, it gives full in- 
formation about our new training in account- 
ing, so that you may know and estimate it 
for yourself. 

The booklet is absolutely free of cost or 
obligation—all you need do is to tell us on the 
coupon where to send your copy. 


HE WORLD'S LARGEST 


LaSalle Extension University “= 


eee ms | ese Four People Sent Coupons Like Thiseasaeneneeeseenes 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
Cpportunities in Accountancy—Check below and we will send you a copy of ‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays,” alsocopy 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 


C) Higher Accountancy: Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: If more interested in one of the other fields of business indicated below, check here: 
0 Credit and Collection Correspondence. 


O Business Manag t 





0 Expert Bookkeeping. (0 Paper Salesman’s Training. 0 Telegraphy. 

OC. P. A. Coaching. 0 Industrial Management. 0 Business English. 

0 Modern Salesmanship. (0 Modern Foremanship. (0) Commercial Law. 

O Traffic Management. (J Personnel Management. 0 Banking and Finance. 
0) Railway Station Management. [] Modern Business Correspondence. [] Effective Speaking. 


O Railway Accounting. 





0 Law: LL. B. Degree. 


DD Stenography—Stenotypy. 





Dept. 467-H.Re, CHICAGO 


0) Commercial Spanish. 
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no better than ourselves to accept you 
as our lord.” The present king may 
not be accepted as lord much longer. 
Page 71. 


LONELY BEAUTY, placid waters, tower- 
ing crags, lakes and forests—those are 
the lands under the midnight sun. 
And now is the time to plan to see 
them. Page 100. 
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ya A WARNING to men 


who would like to be independent 


in the next five years 


OU CAN tell a $30 a week man 
how to make $40 a week. 

You can tell a $50 a week man 
how to make $75 a week. 

But you can’t tell a $5,000 man 
how to make $10,000. He’s got to 
know. 

Between $5,000 and $10,000 a year 
is where most men of talent stop. 

Health, youth, good appearance, 
brains will carry a man far in business. 

But you cannot draw forever on 
that bank account unless 
you put something else in. 
Somewhere between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year you will 
stop dead. 

Those who go on add 
something to their equip- 
ment at the same time they 
are drawing on it. 

Profound changes are 
taking place in business— 
this year, this month, now. 
The man who sees in these 
changes his opportunity for 
independence and power 
is the man who will make 
his fortune in the next five years. 


dd this opportunity, like all 
great opportunities, is fraught 
with danger. Business today is new 
and complex. The old rules will no 
longer work. 

A whole new set of problems is 
presented by production. 

Foreign markets have become a 
vital issue. An entirely new con- 
ception of selling is replacing the old 
hit-or-miss way. 

The man who would take advan- 
tage of opportunity today dare not 
grope. His experience is a dangerous 


guide. He has no time to figure out 
all the possibilities and_ pitfalls. 
He lacks contact with the big, 
constructive minds of business. 

How can he seize the opportunity 
and escape the dangers? 


OR two years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has been lay- 
ing the foundation of a new Course 
and Service for the leaders of to- 
morrow. 
Theablest business minds—the men 


Men who are 
satisfied with 


°9,000 


a year 
will not be interested 
in this Announcement 





who have had most to do in shaping 
present-day tendencies—have con- 
tributed greatly. Read the names of 
just a few of them: 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., President, General 
Motors Corporation. 


Wiuuram F. Merrity, President, Remington 
Rand, Inc. 


Hon. Witu H. Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc.; formerly U. S. Postmaster 
General. 


Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 


Freperick W. Pickarp, Vice-President, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc. 


Dr. Jutius KueEeiIn, The Assistant Secre- 
tary, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Frepericx H. Ecker, President, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 


Husert T. Parson, President, F. W. 
Woolworth Company. 


Davip Sarnorr, President, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. 


Co.sy M. CuesTEr, JR., President, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. 


Men who are satisfied with depart- 
mental jobs and small earnings will 
not be interested in this type of 
training. It is offered to the kind of 
men who want to become officers of 
their companies or go into business 
for themselves. 

Representing the condensed ex- 
perience of the best business brains 
in the country, it offers real help to 
executives in meeting the difficult 
business conditions of today. 


. has been prepared which 
tells about this new Course and 
Service. Its title is “What an Execu- 
tive Should Know.” It 
should be read by every 
man who faces the respon- 
sibility of shaping his own 
future. It is free. 

We will send you this 
booklet if you will simply 
give us your name and 
address on the coupon 
below. But we do not urge 
you to send for it. If you 
are the type of man for 
whom the new Course and 
Service has been construct- 
ed, if you are determined 
to take advantage of the 
rich opportunities of the next. five 
years, you will send for it without 


urging. 
« “ « 

To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 447 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me “What an Executive Should 
Know,” which I may keep without charge. 


NAME = 
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Writing 
... a source of income 
that many people neglect 


“T want you 
to rejoice 
with me. I 
have sold my 
first manu- 
script — a 
crime story 
—and the check is $180. It’s the 
real thrill that comes once in a 
lifetime. - All this I owe to 
N. I. A. training—and I con- 
sider myself a beginner of -raw- 
est type. I got back far more 
than the N. I. A. tuition fee in 
my first sale.’’—Mrs. C. E. 
Seott, 660 N. Market St., Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 





“My first big 
thrill came 
last month. 
An accept- 
ance slip! 
The check 
that followed 
was not large, but I got a real 
kick out of it just the same, for 
it proved that I can write 
printable stuff."—L. A. Emer- 
ton, Jackson Street, Hano- 
ver, Pa. 





“You may 
be interested 
to know that 
since enroll- 
ing with the 
1 aah ae. ae 
have writ- 
ten several articles for health 
publications that have been ac- 
cepted and printed. I am now 
engaged in the preparation of 
some articles on church music 
and on business. Again I want 
to assure you that I am well 
satisfied that I decided to learn 
to write by your copy-desk 
method.’’—Arthur S. Pettit, 
368%, So. Burlington Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised, in Review of Reviews—Appril. 


ETO Oe 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 
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ANY people whoshould be writing never 

even try it because they just can’t pic- 
ture themselves making “big money.” They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors that they overlook 
the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more can 
often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on home or 
business management, sports, travels, reci- 
pes, etc—things that can be easily and 
naturally written in spare time. 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free from academic “isms” and 
“ologies” as a newspaper office—a course as 


modern as the latest edition of this morning’s | 


paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments—just as if you were right at work on 
a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and _ constructively 
criticized. A group of men with 182 years 
of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (in- 
stead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You 
are learning to write by writing—acquiring 
the same experience to which nearly all well- 
known writers of short-stories, novels, maga- 
zine articles, etc., attribute their success. 

The time required is less than one year, the 
cost not more than a month’s living expenses 
at a resident college. 


How you start 


We don’t want any N. I. A. students to waste 
time or money. For this reason, we have pre- 
pared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. It tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination. It’s 
free; there’s no obligation. You’ll enjoy this test. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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Our Authors 


Warm W. Heap, whose first 
article analyzing the politica] 
scene appeared last month, is president 
of the Foreman-State National Bank in 
Chicago. 




















@ ¢ Epwin P. Norwoop is a new con- 
tributor, who spent several months study- 
ing the Ford plant at Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. He began his writing career as a 
reporter on the railroad beat for the 
San Bernardino Sun in California. In 
1913 he came East to do publicity for 
Ringling Brothers. He occupied his 
winter months writing publicity for 
Maude Adams, and in producing stories 
about “lions, tigers, ’n’ things” for 
children. The success of these stories 
led him to retire to Lyme, Connecticut, 
to write. He prepared the article on the 
American Circus for the new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica; and _ his 
latest book, “The Circus Menagerie,” was 
a Literary Guild selection. 


@ ¢@ Mona Lex is a writer of poetry 
more than of magazine articles, who has 
been connected with the University of 
Porto Rico for a number of years. Her 
husband is Luis Munoz-Marin, son of 
the great Porto Rican of modern times, 
Munoz-Rivera. 


uTHORS whose articles have been 
selected for the Leading Ar- 
ticles section this month include: 


@ @ Dr. Howarp C. Kipp is professor 
of commerce at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He has made transportation re- 
search his specialty, and is the author of 
“A New Era for British Railways.” The 
Pittsburgh Record, in which his present 
article appears, is a review of current af- 
fairs published six times a year by the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


@ © ViILHJALMUR STEFANSSON is a noted 
Arctic explorer, lecturer, and author. Of 
Canadian birth, he was brought up in 
Iowa, and was once a student in Harvard 
Divinity School. His best known book is 
probably. “The Friendly Arctic.” 


@ @ Wu441am States Lee, who writes 
in Electrical Engineering on the gov- 
ernment and power, is a pioneer in de- 
veloping high-tension hydro-electric 
power. He is president of the Piedmont 
& Northern Railway Company and of the 
W. S. Lee Engineering Corporation, and 
consulting engineer of a number 
southern power companies. 


@ © Emme VAanpeRVELDE, former Bel- 
gian Foreign Minister, is the counter- 
part in his country of Briand of France 
and the late Stresemann of Germany. 
A doctor in social science from Brussels 
university, he became leader of the Bel- 
gian Socialists in the late nineteenth 
century. He helped bring universal suf- 
frage to Belgium, has been prominent in 
humanitarian and labor legislation, and 
aided in preparing the Locarno treaties. 
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REAT gas and oil fields, 

for eighteen years, have 

been supplying Natural Gas to 
Southern California Industry. 


Industrial engineers recognize 
the advantages of Natural Gas, 
its flexibility, easy automatic 
control, cleanliness, economy 
and the uniform quality of. 
the manufactured product. 


Here, too, you have a huge im- 
mediate market, accessibility 
to foreign markets, a wealth 
of raw materials, abundant 
labor and equable climate... 
all factors in attracting indus- 
try to Southern California. 


Inquiries addressed to 
Industrial Department, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, will receive 
prompt attention. : 


LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORPORATION... SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES GAS COMPANY...SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 
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Calvin B. Hoover 
FIVE AMERICAN AUTHORS WHO HAVE RECENTLY DESCRIBED SOVIET RUSSIA FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATION 





William H. Chamberlin 





George S. Counts 





Ethan T. Colton 
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William C. White 


Writing About Soviet Russia 


W = ONE ASKS, these days, 
for a new book about 


Russia he is likely to get a far more 
satisfactory response than he would have 
received ten years ago. Nothing but ac- 
tual residence in the country qualifies an 
author to describe the workings of the 
Soviet government. A few adventurous 
globe-trotters have given their casual 
impressions after hurried visits, but no 
one has taken them seriously. The men 
and women who have written the most 
acceptable books on the Russia of today 
are those who have had the closest and 
longest-sustained contacts with the Rus- 
sian people. William Henry Chamber- 
lin’s “Soviet Russia—a Living Record 
and a History,” published last year, 
would be generally placed at the head of 
the list of such works in the English lan- 
guage. Mr. Chamberlin had lived in 
Russia eight years before writing it. 
Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, a young Amer- 
ican economist, spent a year and a half 
in studying, on the ground, the condi- 
tions described in his “Economic Life of 
Soviet Russia,” which was noticed in our 
February number. The fact that as a 
nation we have no relations with Russia 
makes it all the more important that we 
know what has been done there by un- 
official American investigators. 

Prof. George S. Counts of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is another 
American who has pushed his researches 
in present-day Russia by adopting up- 
to-date and unconventional methods. He 
drove a Ford car 6000 miles across the 
European part of Soviet Russia by a 
route of his own selection. Besides the 
body of information thus acquired, out- 
side the domain of “book knowledge,” 
Dr. Counts could avail himself of a 
wealth of Soviet literature procured on 
three visits to Russia by Mrs. Nucia P. 

6 ; 





MISS ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Author of "The Road to the Grey Pamir" 
and other books about Russia. 


Lodge, research assistant of the Inter- 
national Institute, who is herself of Rus- 
sian birth. On this material is based 
The Soviet Challenge to America, a book 
that describes in detail the much-dis- 
cussed Five-Year Plan for the benefit 
of American business men, bankers and 
publicists. 

Dr. Counts believes that Russia’s chal- 
lenge comes not through the Communist 
Internationale, nor through the Red 
Army, nor through her political police, 
but through the Soviet Planning Com- 
mission and the national system of pub- 
lic education. Experiences of the past 
years, he thinks, should have taught 


America that she must herself turn to 
social planning if her economic system is 
to be properly ordered—if, indeed, we 
are to keep off the rocks of national 
tragedy. For good or ill, the Russian so- 
cial experiment is incomparably greater 
than any other. We cannot afford, while 
the experiment is going on, to permit our 
prejudices or our national vanities to 
keep us from seeing the truth. Dr. 
Counts supplies much-needed data ob- 
tained at first hand. His 20-page bibli- 
ography (including references in English 
and Russian) is not the least valuable 
feature of his book. 

The very fact that the Bolshevist revo- 
lution always ignored the individual and 
sought to control the population as a 
mass entity has stimulated the curiosity 
of some observers as to what is now 
happening to individual Russians in the 
communist régime. William C. White, a 
Princeton graduate holding a University 
of Pennsylvania fellowship, determined 
to find out what he could and equipped 
himself for the quest by acquiring a 
reading and speaking knowledge of the 
Russian language. He then spent three 
years in the country, studying Soviet law 
at the University of Moscow and living 
with the workers there and in some of 
the rural villages. From the stories that 
he got from various sorts and conditions 
of Russians by intimate contacts with 
them he has made a most entertaining 
and informing book, These Russians, 
unlike anything else in English that has 
come out of Russia in recent years. Mr. 
White preaches no sermon and offers no 
system of philosophy, but through this 








series of vivid portraits he conveys to 
his readers a clearer understanding of 
the problems that are just now confront- 
ing Russia’s Everyman. In his pages the 
individual Ivan speaks. 
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Think of 
Getting 
BOOKS 

EACH MONTH 


One of the Best New Books—AND. 
One of the Greatest Classics 
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Selected for You by 
« A 
This Famous Board of Editors 
‘ i ne i rina Richard 
Sei “isemac* Seah Musdutegen RS | These ar 
. ate the Two 

m tof Here’s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving one of the best Book 
emist new books each month AND ALSO one of the greatest of the famous Lease 
, We | classic novels—TWO books each month, the best of the new and the Gelictione 
tional | best of the old—both selected by a distinguished Board of Editors and tor This 
Nn S0-f both supplied in the handsome library cloth binding designed exclusively Mish 
eater } for Book League members. This is The Book League’s Balanced Read- ; 
while} ing Plan, which doubles the entertainment and cultural value of your The Book League of America Is the Only 
tour reading and enables you to build up a balanced library containing the Book Club That Gives You a 
S tof cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. BALANCED READING PROGRAM 


Those great classic novels that have stood the test 


ob- of time—the works of HAwTHoRNE, Totstoy, FIEeLp- 
ibli- 1NG, MELVILLE, VoxtairE, Batzac, and a host of 
: others—have just as important a part in your read- 
glish ing program as the new books, whether you read 
able for entertainment or culture, or both. Therefore The 
Book League selects for its members both the best 

of the new and the best of the old. It is the only 

book club which meets this important requirement. 


2V0- r ; 
Supplies These Two Books Each Month All League Books Are Artistically Bound in Cloth 
and Specially Designed by Frank Peers 











Sa at % of the Usual Cost! 
sit¥ | The Book League Plan has six main features: 
pe Q 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. Send No Mone 
@ 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giving you the cream of the world’s lit- Y 
Hs erature, both new and old. 4 3. One of the Best NEW Books each Shaply sign ‘and sail the coven blew: We wll had oe 
sal month in a*handsome library cloth edition. 4 4. 4 Famous Classic each the two current books. Within one week you may return 
d month in a handsome cloth edition. 4 5. Extraordinary Savings giving them and owe nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will 
pe League members their books at one-third of their usual cost. @ 6. 4 bea regular member of the Book League for twelve months, 
A. Meading Course -in Literature, conducted by. Dr. Richard Barton, of  *iyine the tee Lengue actections cock mast and ah ae 
the 7 ee ? = - membership privileges. You then will make a first payment 
se Columbia University. 4 We want to prove to you, before you assume of $3.00 and six monthly payments thereafter of $3.00—a 
any cost whatever, that the League plan is best and the League values total of only $21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes and the 
aw 2 full service of the League. 


greatest. Without obligation you may 


a | Judge for Yourself—Get the Two Current Books for Mail This Coupon 





ith & THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA - 
ng Without paying a cent, you may enter your subscription and receive - Dept. 195, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. t 
ns, for free examination the two April selections: The new book is a pre gclong! _—— oS Leann Be eee -— . 
as FLAMENCO by Lady Eleanor Smith—a romance whose wild beauty : reteiw the books, cae will cancel my subscription, and Is 
Ir, and swift, dramatic action will hold you fascinated. It is the : pincetaggens age Py yp bane Sg a ee eee 
no tempestuous story of Camila the lovely daughter of a gipsy bandit, League selections each month’ for twelve months (24 books) 
iis who is sold by her father to an outlawed English squire, and who . and all other membership privileges. : 
to becomes the center of a passionate drama of untamed emotions. Oe at gen ee ce a gg) Gh ae te 
of The classic for April is Balzac’s PERE GORIOT—one of the most - ' 
e famous of the immortal works of this great French master. Merci- : OY bsinay Hea hoes Feit vas Caaeas Neen eee : 
" lessly frank, flashing with sudden revelations of human nature, ' GRE BER Res a a eee. PE ee ate : 
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crowded with startling episodes, it is a story never to be forgotten. 
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Two of the new books are especially 
concerned with the ‘workings of the 
Soviet system as a party organism. Prof. 
Samuel N. Harper of the University of 
Chicago visited Russia last year and in 
Working Bolsheviks he tells how the 
Communist party workers train the 
young men and women in the ranks 
to carry on after those who now man 
the machine shall have passed-on. Ethan 
T. Colton’s book, The X. Y. Z. of Com- 
munism, is somewhat broader in scope, 
discussing “The Class War,” “Distri- 
bution,” “Communizing Agriculture,” 
“Creating Communist Mentality,” “Com- 
munism and Religion,” and “The Youth 
Product.” By reproducing cartoons from 
the Russian press Mr. Colton shows how 
the Soviet leaders are utilizing one very 
effective instrument of propaganda. 

It may not be generally known that an 
American woman, Miss Anna Louise 
Strong, founded the only English-lan- 
guage newspaper in Russia. She went 
there ten years ago for the American 
Friends Relief Mission and conducted 
extensive newspaper correspondence. 
Her book, “The First Time in History” 
(1924), was a clear presentation of the 
Soviet scene at that time. She has since 
traveled extensively in Russia and 
China. In “The Red Star in Samarkand” 
(1929) she described conditions in the 
Uzbek Republic and her new book, en- 
titled The Road to the Grey Pamir, is 
also concerned with Asiatic Russia, de- 
scribing the author’s adventurous horse- 
back journey from Osh in Russian 
Turkestan to the High Pamirs, poetically 
known as the Roof of the World. Un- 
like Miss Strong’s earlier writings this is 
frankly a travel book, certainly inno- 
cent of Soviet propaganda but by no 
means lacking in the humor that en- 
livened her former works. 

Like Miss Strong, the late Dr. Nansen, 
explorer and relief organizer, was in- 
terested in some of the little-known re- 
gions and peoples under Russian rule. 
The last book that he wrote, Through 
the Caucasus to the Volga, gives an ac- 
count of his visit in 1925 to the moun- 
tain republic of Daghestan and his 
journey up the Volga River through the 
heart of European Russia. Dr. Nansen’s 
observations, while highly informing, 
are without political implications—a re- 
lief in this over-abundance of comment 
on Bolshevism. 


Memoirs of a 
Great Strategist 


ARSHAL Focu himself did not 

expect his story of the World 
War to be given to the public until many 
years after his death; but controversy 
over matters on which his testimony was 
desired led to a reversal of his family’s 
decision against immediate release and 
we now have The Memoirs of Marshal 
Foch, as he left them, translated from 
the French by Col. T. Bentley Mott, who 
was liaison officer between the Marshal 
and General Pershing. 


It should be clearly understood that 
the Marshal did not write a complete 
history of the war, although that had 
once been his intention. It is perhaps 
just as well for posterity that he left 
that task to others and concentrated on 
“his” war, for his personal experience, 
which he alone could relate, will always 
be held essential to an understanding of 
the strategy that he initiated and the 
troop movements that he directed. He 
does not, however, give a complete rec- 
ord even of his own doings in the war. 
There is a gap in the story during the 
years 1915-17 and to cover this omission 
a chapter was prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Marshal’s military associates 
and inserted in the “Memoirs.” But the 
story of those events in regard to which 
the general public cares most for his 
opinion is all told in the Marshal’s own 
language. In 1918 he became comman- 
der-in-chief of the Allied armies and his 
narrative of events from March to No- 
vember of that year, occupying the lat- 
ter half of the book, is what will chiefly 
draw the world’s attention. 

General Pershing’s account, now ap- 
pearing through newspaper syndicate 
publication, gives the American military 
viewpoint on many of the developments 
on the Western Front and is especially 
full in its treatment of the persistent 
British and French opposition to the 
creation of a distinct American army in 
France. In the long run Foch and the 
British generals came to agreement with 
Pershing’s attitude and the Marshal does 
not seem to have thought it worth while 
to reinforce an abandoned position, but 
to show how intensely the French felt 
on the subject at one time and how bit- 
terly—not to say unjustly—Pershing was 
criticized, he reproduces a letter from 
Premier Clemenceau, asking that Persh- 
ing’s recall be demanded! Of course the 
request was politely pigeonholed. 

Non-military readers will be pleased 
to learn that the Marshal’s literary style 
is all that could be desired in such a 
work. In the “Memoirs” we have incom- 
parably the best published account of the 
actual winning of the war. 


A New Political Annual 


™ NUMBER of international year- 
books printed in English has in- 
creased notably since the World War. 
We have had occasion in the recent past 
to mention the Political Handbook of the 
World, edited by Walter H. Mallory. 
We are sure it will be good news to all 
editors and publicists, and especially to 
students and others who have to keep 
informed as to the personnel of foreign 
parliaments and parties, that this very 
useful publication is now to be revised 
and reissued annually. One unique fea- 
ture of the “Handbook” is the section for 
each country devoted to the press, list- 
ing those newspapers that are most gen- 
erally quoted abroad. The name of the 
paper and its editor and its political af- 
filiation are given in each instance. 


some a a 


The World War 
and After 


RADUALLY THE EVIDENCE is coms 

ing in, and in recent years it 
has become possible to attempt a fair an- 
swer to the perennial question, “Who 
started the War?” According to Pro- 
fessor Bernadotte E. Schmitt of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, author of The Com. 
ing of the War, 1914, this,evidence now 
totals 35,000 documents—not counting 
the vast library of memoirs, autobiog- 
raphies, and apologia of those who, each 
in his little sphere, helped the world 
stumble into war. 

From all this evidence Professor 
Schmitt has, during the last decade, 
written his two volumes. He has taken 
the five weeks between the Sarajevo as- 
sassination of June 28 and the British 
declaration of war against Germany on 
August 4, and to them he devotes his 
thousand pages. Only three chapters 
really lie outside these weeks—the first 


_ two, which explain the organization of 


Europe in 1914 and give the reasons why 
Austrian treatment of a little Balkan 
power like Serbia could set all Europe 
on fire; and the last, which tells the 
often overlooked story of what happened 
in the countries that remained neutral. 

Thus Professor Schmitt has confined 
himself to the immediate causes of the 
War, giving relatively little attention to 
the fundamental framework of Euro- 
pean politics within which those causes 
interplayed. But thanks to this concen- 
tration his book becomes the most thor- 
ough explanation of immediate origins 
yet to appear. 

Having made his investigations, Pro- 
fessor Schmitt does not present conclu- 
sions in so many words. Step by step he 
goes through the fateful days, now quot- 
ing, now telling what happened in his 
own words. He lets actions speak for 
themselves. The serious reader will 
welcome this, the rapid one regret it. 

Between the lines the author inclines 
to blame the Central Powers, and ex- 
onerate the Allies, for bringing on the 
cataclysm. Yet he leans no more in this 
direction than Professor Fay, in his 
Origins of the World War, leaned in the 
other. Professor Schmitt’s contribution 
is an objective statement. We may leave 
it to his fellow scholars to pick flaws, to 
argue that he should have said this or 
that he overlooked that. The rest of us 
will thank him for presenting a compre- 
hensive picture of what happened in 
July, 1914. 

The World Crisis is a monster 866- 
page combination of four important war 
books by the versatile English soldier 
and politician, Winston Churchill. First 
Lord of the Admiralty from 1911 to 1915, 
the author was on the “inside” of things 
Britannic and knows whereof he speaks. 
His objectivity of treatment is highly 
commendable. 

Dealing in the first hundred pages 


with events leading up to the great de- _ 


bauch, the work tells in detail of the 
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“Incomparably the best translation we have 
ever had.” 
—English Review of Reviews 





Mrabian 
Nighis 


The Famous 
Mardrus-Mathers Translation of 
which the London Times says: 


“Burton’s version has hitherto been the 





last word. But it ts so no longer. Once 
more a Frenchman has put us in his 
debt. The tale, after all, is the thing, 
and the tale is better told by Mardrus 
than by Burton.” 


The Thousand and One 
Tales Complete 


The supreme masterpiece of Oriental ro- 
mance—the most intimate revelation of the 
glamorous East that the world’s _litera- 
ture affords. Until you read this true ver- 
sion of the real Arabian Nights you have 
not even glimpsed this dazzling pageant of 
Oriental splendor—this incredible drama of 
Oriental life. you may join the 
Sultan in those nocturnal hours when lovely 
Scheherazade bewitched him with her tales 
of the love and danger, the trickery and 
magic, the romance and intrigue of glamor- 
ous old Bagdad. For here, at last, is a 
complete and faithful English translation 
that gives you ali of the stories as they were 
related in the privacy of the Sultan’s harem, 


Get Your FREE Copy 


of “The Story of the Arabian Nights’’—an 
illustrated brochure which we will be glad to 
send, together with full information about the 
new, revised, 
Mardrus- 
Mathers _ edi- 
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easy terms on 
which it may 
be possessed. 
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various campaigns and naval actions— 
devoting equal attention to strategy, tac- 
tics, and motives. The immense and 
bungling Allied losses are stressed un- 
forgettably. 

In conclusion the author declares: 
“The German armies upheld their tot- 
tering confederates, intervened in every 
theater with success, stood everywhere 
on conquered territory, and inflicted on 
their enemies more than twice the 
bloodshed they suffered themselves. To 
break their strength and science and 
curb their fury, it was necessary to bring 
all the greatest nations of mankind into 
the field against them. Overwhelming 
populations, unlimited resources, mea- 
sureless sacrifice, the Sea Blockade, could 
not prevail for fifty months. . . . Surely, 
Germans, for history it is enough!” 

Although France has always had for- 
eign soldiers in her _ service—Irish, 
Scotch, and notably the Swiss—it was 
not until 1831 that the present Foreign 
Legion was organized. Paris was then 
filled with exiled Polish revolutionaries, 
and to give them employment they were 
organized and shipped off to fight the 
battles of Louis Phillippe in Algeria. It 
was decreed that the Foreign Legion 
should be kept out of France! 

But alien residents of France enlisted 
so profusely in 1914 that they were for- 
eign-legionized and packed off to check 
the victorious Field Grays. The cosmo- 
politan formations included ninety 
Americans, thirty-eight of whom were 
killed. The Lafayette Escadrille was 
largely recruited from this group. Paul 
Rockwell tells their story in American 
Fighters in the Foreign Legion. His tale 
is vivid with detail, but shows a bias 
which may seem belated to revision- 
minded readers of 1931. 

From the French Revolution until the 
World War, liberal democracy was con- 
sidered perfection in governmental 
structure; but 1914-1918 accustomed mil- 
lions to censorship and martial law. The 
supplanting of democracies by dictator- 
ships has become a post-war political 
phenomenon, and it is time to pause and 
take stock. 

An important symposium on dicta- 
torial government, translated from the 
German, is offered in Dictatorship on 
Trial. This collection of opinion is ed- 
ited by Otto Forst de Battaglia, Polish 
author and conservative politician. The 
contributors include Winston Churchill, 
Wickham Steed, Guglielmo Ferrero, Paul 
Loebe, Emil Vandervelde, Andre Mau- 
rois, Albert Einstein, Jules Sauerwein, 
Maurice Bedel, Ferdinand Ossendowski, 
Count de Romanones, and others. Some 
are “pro,” others “anti.” 

Not only are the history and philos- 
ophy of dictatorship dealt with. The 
seven major dictatorships—Russia, Italy, 
Spain, Poland, Hungary, Jugoslavia, and 
Turkey—are discussed in detail by com- 
petent experts. 

The story of the Turkish dictatorship 
is also told in Mustapha Kemal of Tur- 
key, by H. E. Wortham. Kemal’s part 
in the World War, his rise to power 





afterward, and the means and ends of 
his Angora government make interesting 
reading for the political-minded. § 
does Ludwig Renn’s After War, sequel 
to his earlier War, which describes Ger- 
man military politics following the 
Armistice. Discharged from the West- 
ern front, Renn enlists successively in 
the Reichswahr, the Security Police, and 
finally disgusted, in the Communist 
party. His dislike of democratic graft- 
ing is manifest, as are proletarian sym- 
pathies which he shares with Kemal 
Pasha. 


The Man Who 
Named the Dirigible 


be DIRIGIBLE AIRSHIP, all the more 
fascinating among human crea- 
tions because it holds secrets that man, 
its creator, has not yet fully mastered, 
has a history not less interesting be- 
cause it is brief. Virtually that history 
is involved in the career of one person, 
and that person died only fourteen years 
ago. Zeppelin: a Biography, by Mar- 
garet Goldsmith, shows that the story of 
the airship goes back farther in the 19th 
century than many had supposed and 
that its scene was laid on two continents, 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin, an offi- 
cer of the Wiirttembergian army, was 
twenty-five years old when he came to 
America during our Civil War as a 
military observer. The young German 
nobleman was eager to impress Presi- 
dent Lincoln with the social prestige of 
his ancestral background. He started to 
rehearse the list of counts who had 
borne the Zeppelin name for centuries; 
but Lincoln interrupted him: “That need 
not trouble you; that will not be in your 
way if you behave yourself as a sol- 
dier.” Probably all German counts 
looked more or less alike to Lincoln. 

At any rate young Zeppelin had his 
chance and not only “observed” fight- 
ing but took a hand in it himself. Yet 
the really significant thing in connection 
with his American visit, unnoted at the 
time, was that at Fort Snelling, near St. 
Paul, he made a balloon ascension and 
became for the first time interested in 
aeronautics. His education having fea- 
tured chemistry, physics and mathe- 
matics, it is not difficult to believe that 
the problems of steering and propelling 
balloons appealed to him with great 
force. Yet the world heard nothing 
from him on the subject for twenty- 
seven years. After taking part in two 
wars he was promoted in the army until 
he reached the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral. Then, at the age of 52 he was re- 
tired and for the first time was free to 


give his time to experimentation with 


airships. The first ship, produced after 
nine years of labor, was by no means a 
pronounced success, but changes made 
in the model gradually led to the Zeppe- 
lin as we know it today. 

The inventor ret with rebuffs, but his 
faith was invincible. He lived half 
through the World War—long enough to 
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The Battle of the Boyne, July 11, 1690, in which William III defeated the Catholic Irish and French supporting James II 


In Ireland, Louis sought Q 


¢ 
a 
y 


T WAS a fascinating 
game for big stakes: 
a chance to recon- 
struct the complete 
map of Europe to 
the advantage of 
France. Louis XIV 
played cautiously. 


Then on July 11, 
1690, a bloody battle 
was fought on the 
banks of the River 
Boyne, County Kildare, Ireland. 


The Irish fought to regain their 
lands. William III, to crush the 
attempt of the exiled James II to 
regain the throne of England. 


Louis XIV, supporting James II, 
alone knew that these forces met as 
part of his own shrewd, far-reaching 
scheme, to contest a line on the map 
over 500 miles away! That if he could 
keep William’s attention diverted by 





civil strife in Ireland, he could quick- 
ly sweep his own boundaries east- 
ward to the Rhine, and make France 
the great central fortress of Europe. 


Here is the stuff of which maps 
are made! Colorful military exploits, 
sly diplomacies, plots, civil strife, 
adventure. It is they that make 
the reading of maps so stimulating, 
so interesting to us today. 
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Be _gatewa lo the Rhine 


Maps, after all, are human docu- 
ments that testify to the genius of 
the men who have made and remade 
them, sometimes with a gesture— 
more often with the sword. 


Each map is an exciting pageant 
to the trained observer—a source of 
endless enjoyment and real educa- 
tion. Learn to read maps often. 
Teach your children to use them, too. 


Rand M¢Nally & Company this 
year celebrate their 75th anniversary. 
Today they are still the most highly 
regarded and best known makers of 
fine maps, globes and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their prod- 
ucts are on sale at leading stationers’, 
booksellers’, or direct. 

And the habit of scrupulous accu- 
racy, essential to the making of good 
maps, carries over into every phase 
of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
many activities. — 
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HIS 2-Minute Index 
Service tells you— in 

story form—exactly 
what you ought to know 
about the law pertaining 
to your business! It is an 
education in a nutshell; and invaluable when 
you want legal information in a hurry. It 
cannot displace the need for an attorney, 


but it will save you time, money, and worry! And © 


the price? It is now only $1.50 after five days 


FREE Examination 


and then $2 a month until $19.50 has been 
paid! This is less than one-third the former 
cost; and one year’s monthly loose leaf 
service will be included at no extra charge. 


This loose leaf service, known as the 
Story-Case Business Law, is thril- 
lingly interesting! It must be seen 
and examined before one can appre- 
ciate its continuous value to him. 


Thousands have already said, “This is what 
I have always wanted”. They like the oppor- 
tunity it gives them to take a 2-Minute look 
at the law before making a business agree- 
ment of any sort. They like these simple busi- 
ness-like explanations of every legal point. 
You too should consider what this indexed 
information may be worth to YOU. It may 
save you thousands of dollars, much valu- 
able time, and many hours of worry. 
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admit that the dirigible was not the 
military arm that he had hoped it would 
be. He then set his face toward the de- 
velopment of commercial aeronautics. 
Since his death Dr. Eckener has done 
much to make the Zeppelin dreams come 
true. All in all, Miss Goldsmith, besides 
writing a capital biography, gives Amer- 
ican readers in moderate compass, one of 
the best popular stories of the airship. 


Tributes to the Dean 
of Jurists 


HE NINETIETH birthday of Mr. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, on March 8, 
was recognized in congratulatory ad- 
dresses by Chief Justice Hughes and oth- 
ers. These, together with a brief reply 
from the lips of the venerable jurist him- 
self, were transmitted by radio and were 
doubtless heard by many thousands. The 
eccasion was quite unprecedented. As 
an added expression of the esteem in 
which Justice Holmes is held “by the 
Bar, and the peoples of the English- 
speaking world,” a book, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, was published on the following 
day to which eleven distinguished writers 
made contributions. In this symposium 
the legal profession was represented by 
Chief Judge Cardozo of the New York 
Court of Appeals, Prof. Felix Frankfurter 
of Harvard, Judge Learned Hand of the 
U. S. Circuit Court, and Prof. John H. 
Wigmore of Chicago. That this revered 
philosopher, whose decisions on the 
bench are themselves literature, is recog- 
nized as a leader outside his own calling 
was clearly brought out in the contribu- 
tions from John Dewey, Morris R. Cohen, 
Harold J. Laski, Walter Lippmann, Philip 
Littell, Josef Redlich, and Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant. 

No one thinks of old age in connection 
with Justice Holmes. The contributors 
to this ‘book, nearly all of whom know 
him well, regard him as a friend more 
experienced than themselves, but they 
visualize him as always at work, follow- 
ing the precept of his radio message—as 
long as life continues work must go on, 
not merely from necessity but (in his 
own case, at least) from choice. 


A Great Editor of 
Our Own Day 


F OR THE LAST two decades of the 
19th century and the first two of 

the 20th one of the leading editorial writ- 
ers in the city of New York was Charles 
Ransom Miller of the Times. Even in the 
early years he gave much attention to 
foreign politics, when few American wri- 
ters were specializing in that field, and 
in the World War, after he had become 
a seasoned commentator, his editorials 
literally went around the globe. That 
is the man whose story is told by F. 
Fraser Bond in Mr. Miller of “The Times.” . 
But it appears from Mr. Bond’s account 
that earlier there had been one “Chuck” 
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Meant One Clothed in White! 


In Latin, candidus means “ glittering,” 
“white.” Among the ancient Romans, a man 
campaigning for office wore a white toga 
and was called candidatus, “one clothed in 
white.” Directly from this origin comes our 
word candidate. It is interesting to note that 
from the same source comes our adjective 
candid, meaning, literally, “ white,” and 
applied figuratively to a mental quality un- 
clouded by dissimulation or bias. 
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its encyclopedic information makes it a dependable 
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Wiotld of Books 


Miller, a harum-scarum New Hampshire 
boy who failed to concentrate on his col- 
lege studies to the faculty’s satisfaction 
and just missed expulsion from Dart- 
mouth. 

How the “Mr. Miller of The Times” 
whom New York knew for nearly half a 
century was evolved from the irrespon- 
sible “Chuck” of the early ’70’s in New 
England, through the Samuel Bowles 
School of Journalism known as _ the 
Springfield Republican, is one of the 
stranger-than-fiction tales unfolded by 
the diligent biographer, although by a 
confusion of dates Miller is made to ar- 
rive at the Times office too soon. He act- 
ually landed as assistant at the telegraph 
desk on July 5, 1875. Eight years later 
he was editor-in-chief of the Times, at 
the age of thirty-four. The Times had 
changed from a Republican to an inde- 
pendent journal, but it did not prosper 
financially. Mr. Milier tried to save it 
from what was later to be the fate of the 
World, but business responsibilities, 
added to editorial, proved too great a 
burden. In 1896 Mr. Adolph Ochs came 
to the rescue, and from that year Mr. 
Miller, retained as chief editor, steadily 
gained in personal influence with the 
rapid rise of the newspaper to its present 
commanding position in the nation’s 
press. Mr. Bond tells the story effectively. 


In Hard Times 
Prepare for Softer 


M°7 OF THE BOOKS published in 
periods of business depression 
for the purpose of showing how like 
misfortunes may be averted in the future 
we cheerfully pass up. If the authors 
really believed their ounces of preven- 
tion could do what was claimed for 
them, why did they not advertise them 
in time to ward off disaster? Such pre- 
tensions nearly always have a hollow 
sound.. It is quite otherwise, however, 
with Prof. Richard T. Ely’s little book, 
Hard Times—the Way In and the Way 
Out. Professor Ely is no Indian herb 
doctor handing out his nostrum to the 
populace. The homely title of the work 
is in keeping with the sober common- 
sense of its contents. “Hard Times” is 
the phrase that in times past was always 
used to denote such periods of economic 
maladjustment as the one we are in to- 
day. Dr. Ely forewarns his readers that 
they will find neither short cuts nor easy 
solutions in his treatise. He is more 
than ever convinced that we lack the 
knowledge of essential facts to solve the 
fundamental problems of our economic 
life. What shall we do about it? Dr. 
Ely invites us to what may be an un- 
welcome and more or less unfamiliar 
job for most of us—nothing less than to 
do “some hard and protracted thinking.” 

He offers suggestions as to the causes 
of Hard Times, several of which are out- 
side the usual diagnosis given by the 
doctors of our economic ills. He throws 
his searchlight on hitherto unseen forces 
at work for our undoing—the wrong use 
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that, set in their ways and hide 
bound by tradition. Good souls 
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. . . but missing so much that 
they have every right to enjoy. 
Wouldn’t you like to shake 
them awake . . . sweep the cob- 
webs from their mental horizons 
. . . give them words like “new” 
and “latest” to replace the “olds” 
and “always”? If they would 
only read the advertisements! 
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of lands, unwise “improvements,” lack 
of harmony between political and eco- 
nomic institutions. The questions he 
raises challenge and stimulate to con- 
structive thought. He appeals to our 
own observation and experience to con- 
firm his description of the way into Hard 
Times and he points to scientific re- 
search as the one sure aid in the way 
out. But he has no panacea. We must 
painfully work out our own salvation. 


New Books Mentioned 
in This Department 


Tue Soviet CHALLENGE TO AMERICA, by 
George S. Counts. John Day Co. 372 
pp. $4. 

TuHEsE Russians, by William C. White. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 376 pp. $3. 


Maxine Bo.sHeviks, by Samuel N. 
Harper. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $2. 


Tue X Y Z or Communism, by Ethan 
T. Colton. Macmillan. 423 pp. Ill. $3. 


Tue Roap TO THE GREY Pamir, by Anna 
Louise Strong. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 289 pp. Ill. $3. 

THROUGH THE CAUCASUS TO THE VOLGA, 
by Fridtjof Nansen. W. W. Norton & 
Company. 255 pp. $3.50. 


THE Memoirs OF MARSHAL Focu, trans- 
lated by T. Bentley Mott. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 517 pp. Ill. $5. 


PouiricAL HanpBooK OF THE WORLD, 
edited by Walter H. Mallory. 200 pp. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. $2.50. 


THE CoMING OF THE War, 1914, by Ber- 
nadotte E. Schmitt. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1054 pp. $10. 


Tue Wor tp Crisis, by Winston Churchill. 
Scribners. 866 pp. Ill. $5. 


AMERICAN FIGHTERS IN THE FOREIGN LE- 
GION, by Paul Ayres Rockwell. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 376 pp. Ill. $5. 


DicTaTORSHIP ON TRIAL, edited by Otto 
Forst de Battaglia. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 390 pp. Translated by Huntley Pat- 
erson. Ill. $3.50. 


MustTaPHA KEMAL OF TuRKEY, by H. E. 
Wortham. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
251 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


Arrer War, by Ludwig Renn. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 311 pp. $2.50. 


ZEPPELIN: A BrocRAPHy, by Margaret 
Goldsmith. William Morrow & Com- 
pany. 278 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

Mr. Miter or “THe Times,” by F. 
Fraser Bond. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
264 pp. Ill. $3. 

Mr. Justice Hotmes, edited by Felix 
Frankfurter. Coward-McCann, Inc. 241 
pp. Ill. $2.50. 

Harp Trmes—TuHE Way IN AND THE Way 
Out, by Richard T. Ely. Macmillan. 193 





pp. $1.75. 


ST. ‘AUNTO MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excel. 
lence. Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and for citizen- 
ship. 286 graduates in 88 leading colleges. Catalog. Col, 
Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LIAD., Pres., Box F', Staunton, Va, 
FREE CATALOGS, Camps or Schools in U. §, 
Advice on all. Want for Girls or Boys? Give 
details. American Camps Association 
(210 Times Bidg., N. Y., or 
1204 Stevens Blig., Chicago 


Torture 


If you are nervous, irritable, self-conscious, 
unhappy and mentally depressed—or cannot 
sleep, have nervous indigestion and similar 
symptoms of deranged nerves—read a. re- 
print of some important lectures I have 
given on the subject. I can help YOU and 
I have helped over 150,000 others during 
the last 30 years. My 64-page book on 
Nerve Culture is also offered FREE—no 
= Send 10c to cover postage and 
mailing. Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


(Nerve Culturist and Psychologist) 
1475 Cellini Bidg., 48 West 48 St., New York City 




























Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your own 
home, or while traveling. You will find in this 
little book a wealth of information about food ele- 
ments and their relation to physical welfare. 


NTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 
o DRUGS OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood bui 

















of various chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. Not 

a mail order advertisement. Name 

and address on card will bring it 
h cost or obli 
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AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop 
Cate one —, aa. x for coll ~ 
credit toward a or ago or Tene 
Certificates by corresponde: m 456 
courses in 45 subjects, including poerte *Math- 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, 
nomics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


Gnibversity of Chicage 


S41 @LLIs HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


TALKING 
DICTIONARY 


AtLast! Something New! 


Cultured Speech and Correct Pronunci- 

ye are necessary for social and business 

advancement. Now you can becomea fluent 

aannas and increase yout vocabulary thru . 
y. Not by dry books or Lessons but 

J sph antes oak talking bmw 
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pa free Self Test. No obligation. 


: a 3601 Michigan Ave oot, aoas 
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BALMORAL 
EDITION 


Contents: 


Vol.! TREASURE ISLAND 

The Old Buccaneer—The Sea Cook— 
My Shore Adventure—My Sea Ad- 
venture—Captain Silver. 

Vol. 11 CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES 
The Child Alone—Garden Days—The 


Feast of Famine — Ticonderoga— 
Christmas at Sea. 
Vol. Il THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE 


The Master’s Wanderings—The Ene- 
my in the House—Passages at New 
York—The Journey in the Wilderness. 


Vol. IV VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE 


Crabbed Age and Youth—An Apology 
for Idlers—El Dorado—The English 
Admirals—Walking Tours—A Plea 
for Gas Lamps—Memories and Por- 
traits. 


Vol.V PRINCE OTTO 


Prince Errant—Of Love and Politics 
—Fortunate—Misfortunate. 


Vol. VI NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 


The Suicide Club—The Rajah’s Dia- 
mond—Providence and the Guitar. 


Vol. VII THE DYNAMITER 


The Squire of Dames—Zero’s Tales of 
the Explosive Bomb—The Brown Box 
—Story of the Fair Cuban. 


Vol. Vill THE MERRY MEN 


The Treasure of Franchard—The 
Body-Snatcher—Olalla—Will O’ the 
ill. 


Vol. IX DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE; 
KIDNAPPED 


Probably the two most popular of 
Stevenson’s works. 


Vol.X THE BLACK ARROW 


Prologue — John Amend — All.— The 
Two Lads—The Moat House—My 
Lord Foxham—The Disguise. 
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This Amazing 


Cannibal Kin 


Who Wore a Shawl 
=and Died in His Boots 
Planted a Wilderness 
—and Wrote Children’s Verses 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


Ten thousand thrills has this astounding adventurer left for us in this 
magnificent library. 

Stevenson LIVED his fantastic episodes—then wrote them. That is 
why he grips us in horror, excites us with adventure, charms us with 
romance, soothes and cheers us with verse. Every line, every word, 
has the sting of reality. We know it must or could be true. Even his 
most fanciful flights are no more fanciful than his actual experiences. 

No cloistered scholar this! Here is a roving, lovable romancer who 
takes us with him on his travels. He ran away with a wife and family, 
explored in a sailboat, canoed in the Sambre, bivouaced in the Cevennes, 
went steerage to San Francisco, camped on Mt. St. Helena, sailed the 
South Seas, feasted with cannibals, governed a tribe of savages, planted 
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a wilderness—and died in his boots. 
Yet his was a bitter fight against disease and weariness—a veritable 


contrast ; as much so as his Jekyll and Hyde. Are you bored ? Is your 
life without excitement? Then delve into Stevenson, live with Stevenson. 
Soon every day will be an adventure. Each hour of your life can become 


tensely exciting, at will. 





10 VOLS. :':7:2438 PAGES :s;.t«GOLD TITLES 


Here in this specially prepared Balmoral Edition 
are the selected works that will thrill you most. Mys- 
tery — romance — adventure — love— poetry—all are 
here in beautiful array, at a low price and on easy 
terms. Next to your Bible and Shakespeare you will 
place this great treasure store of good reading. A 
classic that is and must be a part of every library, 
private or public, large or small. 


FREE Examination 
$a@llO0 Per Month 


Not a penny to pay until you have seen 
and thoroughly examined thi¢ treasure 
chest of thrills. Easy to keep if you de- 
cide that you want the set. Send only $1 
—then $1 a month until $10 is paid; or, 
send $9 with this coupon and save $1, the 
same guarantee of satisfaction applies. 
Don’t hesitate. Don’t deny yourself this 
great opportunity to enjoy the thrills of 
a lifetime—to possess this outstanding 
classic of our literature. the Balmoral 
edition of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY——> 


Well made in Artcraft binding, with silk head- 
bands and colored tops. Only a dollar a volume, and 
worth easily three times this price. Look them over 
without charge! We want this exquisite set to be its 
own salesman. Use this convenient coupon today! 


oe ee ee ee 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. BR 4-31 


55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, on approval, the Balmoral Edition of 
Robert Louis Sterenson, 10 Vols. After 10 days free 
examination I will either return books or send you $1 
first payment; then $1 a month until $10 is paid. 


OO Check here if you are sending $9 full payment with 
coupon, thus saving $1. Money refunded if not satisfied. 











*‘ An invaluable contribution to 
the understanding of Lincoln.” 


“Vital, human, real.” 


The Review of Reviews 
* * 


*¢A monumental achievement.” 


**Not likely to be surpassed.” 


x * 
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“TY wonder at the author’s skill.” 


“The idea is novel; the execu. 
tion is admirable.” 


ALBERT SHAW’S 


~ bi 


i 4 
braham Lincoln 
In two large volumes, beautifully printed and bound 
His Path to the Presidency—and~The Year of His Election ” 


i: 1 


THE publishers have hun- 
dreds of letters written in high 
praise of these two volumes 








Dr. ALBERT SHAW has woven a brilliant story of 
the whole period from 1809 to 1860, masterly in its 
simplicity, dramatic in its effect, with an insight that 
only a lifetime of Lincoln study could give. For forty 
years he has been gathering the more than 500 illus- 
trations appearing in these volumes. The cartoons by 
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THE two very handsome vol- 
umes were delivered at my 
office this morning. I became 
so fascinated with the story 
that goes with the cartoons 
that I have neglected my 
other business. I shall see 
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(from which the above quo- J incoln’s contemporaries bring out as nothing else hut ass te dig Recs th 
tations are taken). Theycome ould the struggles, the victories, the hates and the hight. Cnkersien they indie tn 
from such persons as: fears of those strenuous times. They strip great issues break up my business. to 
Elihu Root and personalities of all pretense. They are the one Frank O. Lowven | 
a iat perfect souvenir of Lincoln’s time that has been kept Former Governor of Illinois ne 
ti is . Butl intact, untouched by prejudice or hero-worship. They tic 
pO og lgamaaga show you the real Lincoln, virile, outstanding, human. MY eleven-year-old son, 
Ida M. Tarbell ‘ : : lured by ee cartons, has de- y 
G E. Robert: , voured the volumes. In fact, Cc 
ee aac Free to REVIEW OF REVIEWS subscribers their dual appeal to father 
arles F. Thwing and son has been inconve- 
David S. Muzzey IF you will mail the coupon at once, we will not only nent. When I have wanted 
Chasins 4 Slee g é Ts them they have been missing 
send you a set of these extraordinary Lincoln volumes, — f,om my library, and I have 
Senator Arthur Capper postpaid, for free examination, but we will give it to had go to my son’s rooms “a 
Bishop Manning — you absolutely free with a three-year subscription to *° "m¢ them. ae 
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David F: Houston monthly magazine of entertainment for the intelligent, , im 
Lyman P. Powell h iol aned ; d f IT is now exactly 4a.m. I 
j ss bile 4 a treasure chest of fascinating stories and essays from have, with profound regret, un 
Sages ‘ames the pens of the world’s greatest writers. laid aside your splendid vol- an 
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“ ALL MEN are created equal!” 


Magic words still doubted by the 


masses, who ask themselves again and again why the privileged 
few are great, famous, wealthy, with an abundance of every- 


thing... 


while others struggle for life’s bare necessities. 


The answer 


is this: each man is a law unto himself—conqueror or conquered, according 


to his own decree! 


History is full of daring deeds of heroic conquerors—men who blazed 
new trails, conquered the unknown, refused to acknowledge petty limita- 


tions! 


spurred them on to dare—made them do? 


What was the driving force which lashed these men to action— 


The conquering urge—that 


clamorous desire which unleashes the incredible, conquering power! 


Unlimited Possibilities 


This amazing power is inherent in 
every man and woman... an endow- 
ment from an all-wise Creator .. .a 
reserve meant to be used . .. a flame 
which lights the torch of unlimited pos- 
sibilities! Those whom. life has beaten 
—whom circumstances have conquered 
—have gone their blind, unheeding way, 
unmindful of this great reserve power, 
an all-conquering force within . . . lying 
dormant, unused, unrecognized! You have 
it... in abundance. You need only to 
arouse it. You can stimulate this energy 
and harness it to action to bring you 
anything you want that’s right for you to 
have! There is a way—a definite, tested 
and proven way: Christian Psychology! 


A Path to Power 


Christian Psychology arouses your dor- 
mant courage, your slumbering will power 
—gives you the old fighting spirit that never 
says die, that wins because it won’t be 


beaten! It releases you from imaginary 
limitations. You are not a victim of cir- 
cumstance . . . a future of infinite possi- 


bilities lies before you! 

Christian Psychology will help you find 
yourself and the treasures which were in- 
tended for you. Health which makes every 
day a joy, and life a zestful adventure. The 
charm of personality which is a magnet for 
every happiness. Achievement, recogni- 
tion, advancement in business or profession. 
Independence and abundance, represented 
in those material things which everyone 


wants, those outward signs of prosperity 
which make life more enjoyable . . . beauti- 
ful homes, automobiles, luxuries, increased 
income, bank accounts! 


What Is It? 


But what is Christian Psychology? 
Psychology, as everyone knows, is the 
science of the mind. Christian Psychology 
is an amazingly simple course in advanced 
practical psychology based upon the teach- 
ings of that greatest of all psychologists, 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is not a religion nor a 
creed, but a scientific system of releasing 
the powers within one. Its results will startle 
even the most skeptical. 

It has solved individual problems for 
many years. In our files are hundreds 
of reports of how Christian Psychology 
has benefited men and women in every 
walk of life—reports which read almost 
like modern miracles. 


Not An Experiment 


Christian Psychology is the work of 
Judge Daniel A. Simmons, eminent psycholo- 
gist, author and jurist, whose practical 
application of his teachings is responsible 
for his own phenomenal success. Born in 
poverty and obscurity, struggling against 
ill-health, almost unknown in his early 
professional life, he is today judge of the 
highest trial court of his state and loved 
and respected by students in practically 
every civilized country. He ranks as a 
leading practical psychologist of the age. 


6000-Word Lecture 


Sent Free 

Judge Simmons has prepared a stir- 
ring 6,000-word lecture, “The Kingdom 
of God,” which explains the scientific 
principles of Christian Psychology and how 
it works. For at least a limited time this 
remarkable lecture will be sent entirely free 
and postpaid. 


Mail Coupon Now! 


Whatever your burdens, your hopes 
and desires . . . whatever the secret yearn- 
ings of your heart . . . the principles of 
Christian Psychology will make your 
dreams come true! Fill out and mail the 
No-Cost Coupon, but do it NOW! A 
minute’s work, so easy—yet it may mean 
so much! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
104 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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NO COST COUPON =: 
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| 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY - 

104 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 1 

Please send me free, postpaid and without any obliga- qd 

tion upon my part Judge Daniel A. Simmons’ complete, 4 

6,000-word lecture, ‘‘The Kingdom of God,” revealing § 

astonishing truths of Christian Psychology that enable 4& 

4 people to actually make their wishes come true. : 

i a 
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The HOW, the WHERE, and the WHEN 
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of Profitable Business 


(=) ExcELteNT 
AMM) Goon 

= FAIR 

i Quiet 


FTER the right product has 
been made at the right price, 

the HOW of selling it. profitably 
lies in determining the WHERE 
and the WHEN of the market. 


The WHERE of profitable busi- 
ness is only partially geographi- 
cal. A research of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce shows 
that 237 counties in the country, 
only 8% of the total, do 81% of 
all industrial purchasing. Another 
research of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce shows that 10% of 
all manufacturing establishments 
in the country do 78% of all busi- 
ness and employ 70% of all 
workers. ; 


Thus, concentration in areas 
where purchasing power is great- 
est and further concentration 
among the larger establishments 
in these areas constitute the 


WHERE of profitable business. 
The WHEN of profitable busi- 


ness is both actual and psycho- 
logical. The FORBES Map of 
Business Conditions shows where 
business is actually good.. The 


FORBES 
































Tex. 


WHEN of profitable business is 
determined also by the mental 


‘attitude of managing executives. 
Readers of FORBES are given 


not only the facts of business, but 
forecasts of economic, sociologi- 
cal, and financial trends as they 
affect the future. And, in addition 
to supplying facts and forecasts, 
FORBES is edited with the intent 
to rouse men to action. The read- 
ing of FORBES impels execu- 
tives to conquer circumstance and 
carry out aggressive and intelli- 
gent business development pro- 
grams. The editorial pages of 
FORBES determine the actual 
and psychological WHEN of prof- 
itable business. 


For an economical and effective 
advertising program to sell prod- 
ucts to commerce and industry, 
the advertising pages of FORBES 
are the HOW, the WHERE, and 
the WHEN of profitable business. 
Here is a market concentrated 
among those who decide on pur- 
chases in large-volume concerns 
in preferred buying areas. 


opt 


Send for facts on the HOW, the 
WHERE, and the WHEN of 
profitable business as indicated by 
the research of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce correlated 
with facts on FORBES circula- 
tion. Check the list for the ex- 
hibits you want. 





A. Dept. of Commerce survey of pre- 
ferred U. S. purchasing areas and 
FORBES circulation count in those 
areas. 


B. Summary of Dept. of Commerce sur- 
vey of concentration of manufacturing 
among large-volume concerns and rep- 
resentative list of concerns rated over 
$1,000,000 subscribing to FORBES. 

C. Reprint of FORBES Map of Busi- 
ness Conditions for past twelve 
months. 


FORBES RA 
120 5th Avenue, New York 


Company 


i 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Published twice a month. Sold at newsstands. 25c a copy. Annual subscription, 24 issues, $5.00. B. C. Forbes, Editor, 120 Fifth Avenue, New Yorks 
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The One Book Needed 
RIGHT NOW by All Who 
Wish to Forge Ahead 


Financially 


THE ComMMON SENSE 
Or MonEY AND 
INVESTMENTS 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


N no period have we been in more dire need of expert 
guidance and exact knowledge on the business of safe- 
guarding our surplus funds—making them yield a safe, 

sane and substantial return and show a satisfactory pleasing 
growth in principal. 

Your future welfare and happiness—and that of your family—depend on 
how wisely you use the savings you accumulate during your present pro- 
ductive years. The period of frenzied speculation has ended in unprece- 
dented deflation in values of securities and properties of all kinds. Banks 
have been forced to close their doors. The public’s faith has been severely 
shaken. Yet these very conditions have brought about unusual invest- 
ment opportunities for those prepared to recognize them. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS has sensed this justified uncertainty— 
this urgent need for sound reassuring counsel on all financial matters— 
and has therefore provided this means to show YOU the sure safe way 
ahead. We feel that no book could be of more timely interest and 
more valuable to you in actual dollars and cents than “THE COMMON 
SENSE OF MONEY AND INVESTMENTS,” which we here offer 
entirely free with a new, renewal or gift subscription. 


Let Rukeyser, Modern “Solomon of Finance,” 
Tell You What YOU Want to Know. 


Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, author of Gains cee pone > sates ha 

° . complex financial structures. Ex- 

ee eee pescey Pha co plains the functions and advantages of 
, a 


all the forms of investment that lie be- 
uals and firms on investments ag- 
gregating tens of millions of dol- 
lars. Through his extraordinary 
experiences as financial editor of va- 
rious publications he has come to see 
what the average person wants to 
know—what YOU want to know 
about money and investments, the 
pitfalls to guard against, and the 
knowledge YOU need to recognize in- 
vestment opportunities ideally suited 
to YOUR exact needs. 


352 Pages Crowded with 
Dollars and Cents Faets 


Bonds, stocks, real estate, savings banks, 
first mortgages, small businesses, in- 
surance—where will your money do the 
most good for you and yours? Exactly 
how should you proceed? 

To many of us, particularly at present, 
Reencial, problems are a jumble of 
doubts. Mr. Rukeyser cuts Steak this 
fog of uncertainties. Makes crystal clear 


fore you, and enables you to forge ahead 
with those best suited for your individual 


needs. 


Here is but a partial glimpse of the 32 
invaluable chapters—fascinating just to 
read, and crowded with exactly those 
facts you need to solve YOUR financial 
problems today: 


Legitimate Objectives of Thrift 


Specific Investment Programs 
for Various Classes of People 


Tests of a Safe Investment 
Why Not Get Rich Quick? 
How Business Cycles Affect the Investor 


Services of Investment Brokers 
and Stock Exchanges 


Some Fallacies of the Investment Column 


What to Look for in a Balance 
Sheet and an Income Account 


Why Tips are Misleading 
Has the Day,of Opportunities Passed? 
Secrets of the Financial Page 


How to Turn Old Age from 
a Defeat into a riumph 





SEND NO MONEY Mail Gift Coupon TODAY ! 


Your surplus funds probably represent the fruits of years of effort; and you 
will want to make every effort to assure yourself of safety, fair yield and 
satisfactory growth in principal. That is why we feel that, no matter how 
far we searched, we would not find a volume of more engrossing timely 
interest—that would be worth more to you in actual dollars—that would 
mean more to you in peace of mind and freedom from worry. 


We cannot do justice to this practical, helpful book in this small space. 
But read it yourself for ten days at our expense. Then, if you are more 
than pleased with it, keep it ENTIRELY FREE with our compliments 
and get a new, renewal or gift subscription to THE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS at the regular low rates. 


Rik 
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MAIL TODAY 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, — RR 4-31 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


YES, send me ENTIRELY FREE he ‘Mitene volume, 
“THE COMMON SENSE OF MONEY AND INVEST- 


MENTS” and enter my subscription to the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS for the period checked below: 

( One Full Year at regular price of $3.00 

(1 Two Full Years at special price of $5.00 
If I am not satisfied with the book, I will return it and owe 


you nothing. Otherwise you may bill me for my subscription 
and I may keep the book WITHOUT CHARGE as your gift. 


You may deduct 50c cash discount if remittance 
accompanies order. Renewal subscriptions will be 
extended from present expiration date. 


Name 
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LOCAL TELEPHONE SERVICE ONCE COST 


‘240 A YEAR 














In 1879, the New York telephone directory was a 
card listing 252 names. There were no telephone 
numbers, nor any need for them. When you tele- 
phoned, you gave the operator the name of the 
person you wanted. Service was slow, inadequate 
and limited principally to people of wealth. The 
cost of a single telephone was as high as $240 a year. 

Today, you can talk to any one of hundreds of 
thousands of telephone users for a fraction of what 
it then cost for connection with less than three 
hundred. Every new installation increases the 
scope and value of the telephones in your home 
or office. 

Twenty-four hours of every day, the telephone 
stands ready to serve you in the ordinary affairs of 
life and in emergencies. In the dead of night, it 
will summon a physician to the bedside of a sick 


child. Men transact a great part of their business 
over it. Women use it constantly to save steps and 
time in social and household duties. In an increasing 
number of ways, it helps to make this a united, 
more active, more efficient nation. 

Simply by lifting the receiver you become part 
of a nation-wide communication system that uses 
80,000,000 miles of wire, and represents an invest- 
ment of more than $4,000,000,000. Yet the cost of 
local service is only a few cents a day. 

Subscribers who look back over the month and 
consider what the telephone has meant to them 
in convenience, security and achievement are 
quick to appreciate its indispensable value and 
reasonable price. 

Frequently you hear it said—“The telephone 
gives you a lot for your money.” 
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